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ABSTRACT 


This study examines the extent to which people’s perceptions on different 
aspects of urban poverty diverge or converge. The study provides an under¬ 
standing of the thought processes of different population groups-Officials, non¬ 
officials and professionals, NGOs and the poor themselves, on questions as wide 
ranging as : 

(i) Do the people know about the existence of the poverty alleviation 
programmes ? 

(ii) Do these programmes reflect the needs of the poor? 

(iii) Have these programmes benefltted the poor? 

(iv) What are the reasons for the ineffectiveness of these programmes? 

(v) What causes poverty? 

(vi) What are the problems and priorities of the poor? 

(vii) Who are the poor? Do they represent certain income groups, castes or 
occupations? 

(viii) Are the poor a burden on urban areas? 

(ix) What can be done in the future to alleviate urban poverty? 

The study establishes the need to complement the quantitative base with 
qualitative information, and sets out its use in policy making exercises. 


(v) 





A PREFATORY NOTE ON THE PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH ON URBAN POVERTY 


In early 1987, the National Institute of Urban Affairs 
embarked on a major programme of research on urban 
poverty, with the primary objective of coming to grips 
with the nature and characteristics of urban poverty 
in India, and to arrive at a better understanding of 
the state of the urban poor, that is, “who they are, 
what they do, and where they live” 1 . The reasons for 
undertaking this programme of research are now 
history, but two factors which played a decisive role 
deserve to be mentioned in this note. One was the 
absence of any systematic work on urban poverty in 
India, and a total lack of data on the poor. The only 
nation-wide data that were available related to the 
number of the urban poor, which was derived indirec¬ 
tly from the expenditure data collected quinquennially 
by the National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO). 
Other studies on urban poverty were of a micro 
nature, and, therefore, had a limited value. 

The second factor that induced us to take up this 
research programme emerged from the first one. If 
there were no data on the urban poor, their household 
characteristics and employment and shelter profiles, 
then, wc asked ourselves, how is the content of the 
various poverty alleviation programmes determined ? 
Are these ad-hoc exercises based on the judgement 
of a few ? Could the judgement of a few on the needs 
and priorities of the poor be a substitute for empirical 
data and scientific analysis? Both these factors 
underlined the need to fill the vast data and 
knowledge gap about the poor. 

In a somewhat imperceptible manner, other factors 
also influenced us. Ever since the discnthroncment of 
“income growth” as the primary goal of development 
and the emergence of a new development ethos (basic 
needs approach, unified approach to development, 
participatory approaches, and full employment and 
poverty alleviation strategies), a considerable amount 
of work had been done on urban poverty at the inter¬ 
national level, the results of which questioned in a 
sense, the traditionally-held notions about the poor 
and their attributes. Many myths about them were 
demolished in the process. What was important was 
that the impact of the evidence collected internationally 
began to be felt not only on the thought processes but 
also on the planning modes of several developing 
countries. The position of the National Institute of 
Urban Affairs was that irrespective of the merits and 
strengths of the international evidence and scholarship 
on urban poverty issues, the Indian policies and pro¬ 
grammes should be founded on data from within the 
country and not of outside. There were no reasons to 


he overtaken or overshadowed by external evidence. 
This provided yet another rationale for the programme. 

The programme of reasearch on urban poverty thus 
came to be established at this Institute. The objective 
of the programme was clear : to create a proper data 
base on the urban poor and urban poverty questions. 
The Ministry of Urban Development lent full support 
to the programme and provided funds for a primary 
survey of the urban poor househole and for desk 
research on poverty issues. 

Almost coincidentally, the National Commission on 
Urbanisation (NCU) set up by the Government of 
India, constituted a Working Group on Urban Poverty 
(with the Director, NIUA, as one of the members) to 
review all that had been done in the country to 
alleviate urban poverty, and suggest strategies to deal 
with this growing problem. The Working Group pro¬ 
posed to mount a series of research studies including 
one on how different population groups perceived 
urban poverty and the problems and priorities of the 
poor. This study was entrusted to the National Insti¬ 
tute of Urban Affairs. Other governmental depart¬ 
ments too showed interest in knowing where we stood 
with regard to these issues. 

The past one year’s work at the Institute has resulted 
in five research studies of a complementary nature. 
These are : 

1. Approach to Urban Poverty : A Position 
Note 

2. Dimensions of Urban Poverty : A Situational 
Analysis 

3. Th & Media on Urban Poverty 

4. Urban Poverty : A Study in Perceptions 

5. Who the Urban Poor Are, ‘.Vliat They Do 
and Where They Live 

The first four are being brought out in the Institute’s 
research studies series. The fifth one, incorporating 
the results of a primary survey of the urban poor 
households will he published shortly. 

Such a major research effort requires sustained work, 
not of any one individual, but of a team of dedicated 
researchers and experts At this Institute, the coordi¬ 
nation of the programme was entrusted to Usha P. 


i. This phrase has been borrowed from Rakesh Mohan and Nancy Hartline’s study on the poor of Bogota. See, The World 
Bank, “The Poor of Bogota : Who They Are, What They Do, and Where 1 hey Live , Staff Working Paper No. 635, 
Washington, D.C., 1984. 
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Raghupathi, a senior colleague of mine. She has 
designed the field survey and the tabulation schemes, 
and prepared together with me reports ol' the first, 
fourth and fifth of the studies listed above. She has 
been assisted by several researchers whose names 
appear in the respective reports. 

The study on Dimensions oj Urban Poverty : A 
Situational Analysis has been prepared by Professor 
D. D. Malhotra, a senior member of faculty at the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration (IIPA) and 
a short term consultant to the Institute on this pro¬ 
gramme. The comprehensive nature of the study is a 
testimony to his perseverance and hard work. The 
credit for preparing the report on the Media on Urban 
Poverty goes to l)r. Gangadhar Jha. Assistant Professor 
at the IIPA. The National Institute of Urban Affairs 
would like to place on record its appreciation for their 
assistance. 


Shri Kirtee Shah, Chairman of the Working Group 
on Urban Poverty and Dr. William Cousins, UNICEF 
Consultant have continuously interacted with us on 
the entire programme of research on urban poverty. 
Their incisive comments have been of uimost held to 
us in the articulation of our ideas and in the pre¬ 
paration of these documents. 

The problem of urban poverty in India cannot be 
encapsulated in a few research reports. It requires 
continuous probing and examination. The N1UA 
proposes to continue research on this subject. 

March 1988 

OM PRAKASH MATHUR 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


‘Poverty’ has emerged in recent times as one of the 
most formidable of the crises that human kind has 
ever had to face. No other crisis in fact, and there 
have been several—the population crisis, the energy 
crisis, the food crisis, the environment crisis, the raw 
materials crisis, to name just a few, has presented 
planners, economists and scientists with as great a 
challenge as this crisis of poverty w'bich, from almost 
every measure, appears to have grown in dimension 
as well as complexity. What is more, the crisis is 
neither new nor is it a twentieth century phenomenon, 1 
but for reasons that arc now becoming known it has 
not been able to engage frontline attention. Tts scale, 
with almost one-tbird of the developing countries’ 
total population not having incomes adequate for even 
a minimum level of consumption, is mind-boggling. 

Intriguingly enough, the number of the poor in 
developing countries lias risen, even as the countries 
have accelerated the tempo of their economic develop¬ 
ment and attained a higher level of gross domestic 
product in per capita terms. It has become painfully 
apparent that despite this growth, there can still be 
a large number of people below the line of absolute 
poverty. What Jagdish bhagwati had said some time 
ago that growth can also inrmiscries itself, is a fact 
come true if one measures poverty on an historical 
scale. 2 

Urban poverty, which is the focus of this study is 
far more complex and baffling than rural poverty. 
Unlike the rural poor who are somewhat more easily 
identifiable and, therefore, easier to target and reach. 5 
their counterparts in urban areas are diversified in 
terms of their socio-economic and other characteristics. 
They belong to different castes, classes and occupations 
Few know who they are, what they do, and where 
they live. People look upon them and their economic 


and social roles in incongruous ways. To design 
programmes or evolve development strategies for 
population groups having such diverse characteristics 
and traits is, therefore, not smooth nor is it a linear 
process. 

Concern for ‘urban poverty’ in India like anywheic 
else in the world is comparatively new. 4 The few 
programmes that have been initiated in the country 
to uplift the 55—60 million people estimated to be 
living below the official poverty line have essentially 
been the outcome of expediency and the need 
respond to the most immediate and visible forms ot 
deprivation rather than the result of a comprehensive 
analysis of poverty issues, problems and perspectives. 

This study on people’s perceptions of urban poverty 
is one in a series that has been undertaken by the 
National Institute of Urban Affairs to analyse and 
better understand poverty-related issues and problems. 
While other studies under the programme 5 are designed 
to create and establish a quantitative data base on 
the urban poor and their demographic, socio-economic 
and physical characteristics, 6 this one is meant to 
probe into the attitudinal and qualitative aspects of 
urban poverty. Its main purpose is to understand how 
people feel about and perceive poverty. 

Apart from the need to bring into a mass of statistics 
a qualitative dimention, the raison d’etre for the 
perception study arose out of the growing evidence 
that there arc large gaps in the way in which poverty 
is perceived by different groups in the population. 
Many, for instance, sec it in economic terms; others, 
in terms of its physical manifestations and access to 
services. Some attribute the existence of poverty to 
the growing impoverishment of the countryside; while 
others view it essentially as a function of forces 


i. see, Irma Adelm an and Cynth ia T. Morris, “A Typology of Poverty in ! 850”. in Manning Nash (Ed), Essays on Economic Develop¬ 
ment and Cultural Change in Honour of Bert F. Hoselits, The University C f Chicago, 1977. 

*. Jagdish Bhagwati, “Poverty ant Public Policy”, i't Truntime. October 17-30, 1987, pp 97-101. 

». Most rural poor are in the categories of Ian lb;; lab >ur’rs, agricultural labourers, small add marginal farmers, and low productive 
artisans. 

». See fordetad;, National I islitutc of Urban Affairs, “Approach to Urba- Poverty : A Position Note”, Research Study Nc. 27, New 
Delhi, 1988. 

«. The NIUA’s Urban Poverty Programme includes a major survey of the urban p tor. It is designed to collect data from the urban 
poor households on “who they are, what they do, aid whore tlvylivj”. In addition, it includes aranalysisof the media s response 
to urban poverty questions, and a publication o.a > la a dim’ uio.n ;of urban p averty which is based on secondary data. 

o. Barring the NSS quinquennia! surveys, there are no all-India level data an the urban poor. This constitutes perhaps the b/'gges 
obstacle to formulating realistic responses to urban poverty. 
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interna! to the urban areas. Those who are responsible 
for policy-making or formulating anti-poverty 
strategics and programmes look at poverty in altogether 
different ways than the poor themselves. The profiles 
of the poor they construct as “observers "are generally 
different from what the poor feci about poverty and 
about themselves. 7 This lead.; to a different under¬ 
standing of the situation by different sections of the 
population. The result is that antipoverty strategies 
and programmes often do not pay off; poverty and 
deprivation continue to proliferate, and investments 
stand wasted. 

The purpose of this study, which has been conducted 
at the initiative of the National Commission on 
Urbanisation (NCU), is to test the tenability of the 
above statement; that is, to find out if the perceptions 
of the different population groups are really as 
divergent as is often contended, or whether there are 
aspects where there is some measure of agreement 
among them. The key aim, of course, is to use the 
perceptions survey data (along with the data from 
other studies) to evolve effective responses to the 
growing problems of urban poverty, and to design 
hopefully a process of social education for better 
appreciation and understanding of the urban poverty 
issues. 

Perceptions have been sought on three specific aspects 
of urban poverty : 

(i) The poverty alleviation programmes, that is, 
the awareness of, and acquaintance with the 
various programmes such as the Self 
Employment Programme for the Urban 
Poor (SEPUP), Urban Basic Services 
(UBS), Urban Community Development 
(UCD), Sites and Services, Slum Upgrading 
and Improvement, and others meant to assist 


the urban poor, the relevance of these 
programmes to the problems and priorities 
of the poor, and the degree of their impact. 

(ii) The causes of poverty, that is, the extent to 

which it is .,een as the result of historical 
forces, or due to existing policies or socio¬ 
logical and cultural factors, and the extent 
to which it is viewed as a phenomenon that 
will stay or disappear in the coming years. 

(iii) Who the urban poor are , and what problems 
they encounter, that is, the image of the 
poor among different population groups, the 
degree to which people see them as a burden, 
or identify them in terms of classes, castes, 
occupations, or other characteristics. 

Tn the selection of these aspects, we have been guided 
by the order of their contemporary importance in the 
Indian context. For instance, there has been in recent 
years a growing disillusionment with most poverty 
alleviation programmes, with many questioning their 
reach, effectiveness, and even the manner of their 
implementation and management. The issue of what 
the needs and priorities of the poor are—whether 
these are shelter, services, better employment or 
education, training and motivation is now a matter 
of debate both globally as well as within the country. 
Similarly, the widely-held notions that poverty is 
endemic among migrants, and that it is caused by 
unemployment have been seriously questioned. These 
issues have, therefore, formed the central theme of 
this study. 

This study has been carried out in twenty (20) urban 
centres of different population si7es, functions, and 
socio-spatial contexts. The main features of these 
centres are given in Table 1. 


TABLE t 

Characteristics of Sample Urban Centres 


State 

District 

City/Town 

Population 

Growth 

Functional classification 1971 




1981 

rate V, 






1971—.81 

Andhra Pradesh • 

Vishakhapatnam 

Vishakhapatnam U.A. 

603,630 

66.08 

Scrv., Trans., Indus. 


Warangal 

Warangal 

335,150 

61.50 

Tndus., Serv., Trade & Comm. 

Bihar 

. Bhagalpur 

Bhagalpur 

225,06? 

30.70 

Indus., Serv., Trade & Comm. 


Nawada 

Nawada 

38,759 

63.22 

Trade & Comm.. Serv., Indus. 

Guiarat . 

, Surat 

Surat U.A. 

913,806 

85.36 

Indus. 


Kutch 

Mandvi 

32.114 

15.31 

Serv., Trade & Comm., Indus. 

Himachal Pradesh 

. Shimla 

Shimla 

70,604 

27.52 

Serv. 

Karnataka 

. Dakshin Kannad 

Mancalore U.A. 

306.078 

42.78 

Indus. 
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The 1981 census placed the total number of urban 
centres at 3301. Of these, 218 centres had populations 
exceeding 100,000. 2070 centres hail populations ol 
less than 20,000 with the rest falling in the range of 
20,000-100,000. The question was how to select a 
sample out of so many which would be representative 
of different sizes, functions, and regions. We were 
generally aware that people's perceptions are often 
moulded and influenced by the environment they live 
in. People in larger metropolises and cities where a 
significant proportion of people live in slums, sleep 
on pavements, and go without s-ervices are likely to 
respond to the above sets of issues differently than 
those in smaller centres where such pressures are low. 
In places which are dominated by minority groups, 
scheduled castes and tribes, and backward classes, 
people's reactions to poverty issues are likely to vary. 
Regionally too. we postulated, people's perceptions 
are likely to be different. The process of selection has 
thus been interactive and relied on the NClJ's pre¬ 


ferences as well as our own analysis’ of the functions 
and characteristics of urban centres. 

The survey has covered a total of 470 respondents 
belonging to different income, occupation and social 
strata. Here too, the question was whom to include 
in the sample and whom to exclude. The options were 
many. There were the different grades of officials— 
senior level and lower level bureaucrats, police officials, 
and the whole range of municipal staff; the non- 
officials and professionals of different categories— 
lawyers, doctors, industrialists big and small; the 
non-governmental bodies and, of course, the poor 
themselves. We took the decision of including all these 
categories. In taking a decision on the number of 
respondents in each category, we gave highest 
weightage to the “poor”, and lowest to the non¬ 
governmental institutions. The final tally of the 
respondents is as shown in Tabic 2. 


TABLE 2 

Distribution of Respondents by Categories and Urban Centres 


City,'Town 

Total 

Officials 

Category of respondents 

Non-officials NGOs 

and Professionals 

...- - - • 

, --- .yp 

-- _ 

... * .. 

' - ~ 

Kanpur ..... 

40 

7 

y 

3 

Nagpur. 

40 

11 

8 

1 

Surat ..... 

30 

y 

6 

— 

Madurai .... 

28 

6 

6 

1 

Vishakhapatnuni 

30 

7 

7 

1 

Mangalore .... 

28 

8 

5 

1 

Gorakhpur .... 

20 

3 

5 

1 

Sainbalpur .... 

20 

5 

4 

1 

Imphal ..... 

20 

6 

3 

1 

Warangal .... 

16 

6 

2 

— 

Bhagalpur .... 

20 

4 

5 

1 

Moradabad .... 

20 

6 

2 

1 

Rcwa ..... 

20 

7 

2 

1 

Mednipur .... 

20 

7 

i 

2 

Sivakasi .... 

18 

2 

5 

t 

Shimla ..... 

20 

7 

2 

i 

Kottavam .... 

20 

6 

3 

i 

Nawada 

20 

3 

4 

2 

Mandvi ..... 

20 

6 

3 

t 

Nandgaon .... 

20 

5 

3 

2 

Number of respondents 

470 

121 

86 

23 


Poor 


21 

20 

15 

15 

15 

14 

11 

10 

10 

8 

10 

II 

10 

10 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


240 
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This study has relied for data collection on a 
questionnaire that was used mainly as a guide. This 
method was preferred over both a formally structured 
questionnaire and unstructured interviews. The use 
of a structured questionnaire would entail anticipating 
all questions of primary and secondary nature in 
advance of the study which led us to ask ourselves— 
was it reatly po.sible ? Also, would the adoption of 
the method not constrain the NlUA's research team 
in probing the issues more deeply, if such opportunities 
arose in the held ? On the other hand, the use of 
unstructured interviews, though fitting into the general 
framework of this study, meant placing too heavy a 
responsibility on the research team. Could we attord 
such a high risk ? We settled, therefore, on a via media 
of a set of questions to which the research team could 
refer. 

The question of how to use and group the responses 
has been equally important for this study. We had 
the option of using the responses as they “emerged” 
from the field sureys, or of interpreting them and 
putting them into clearly defined analytical categories. 
The former would have meant pursuing a case study 
approach, and would have required us to present 
”470 cases”—470 being the final number of the 
respondents. Drawing general conclusions out of those 
*,ases would not, under such an option, be an easy 
-ask. The latter smacked of a bias towards statistical 
validity of the results. We have chosen the latter, 
notwithstanding the hazards involved, but have pro¬ 
vided at places those responses which did not fali into 
any predetermined categories. 

There have been other methodological issues too. 
For instance, we have been aware of the fact that the 
“instant” responses that we have obtained in the 
study can well differ from those which are well thought 
out and “prepared” in advance. Wc have been aware 
of the contradictions within people, particularly on 
issues as sensitive as poverty, and asked ourselves what 
we should make out of it. Way back in 1944, Gunnar 
Myrdal in his seminal work on American race relations 
had drawn attention to the fact that mutually in¬ 
compatible attitudes were not uncommon on questions 
such as poverty. According ro him, “there are no 
homogeneous attitudes behind human behaviour but 
a mesh of struggling inclinations, interests and ideals, 
tome held consciously and some suppressed”. F.ven 
“the least sophisticated individual becomes aware of 
this confusion and the contradiction in his altitudes” 
There have been concerns regarding the validity ol 
the results of a study of perceptions. Arc not such 
responses often perfunctory ? Are not people in some 
classes vain and hypocritical in responding to poverty 
questions? What degree of confidence can be placed 
on such results ? 

The results of this study, about which the National 
Institute of Urban Affairs harboured such reservations, 


have been very rewarding, the benefits far outweigh 
ihe costs incurred. It has confirmed, for instance, the 
nagging fears that the perceptions of different popula¬ 
tion groups are different on several critical aspects of 
poverty. The study has uncovered a high level of 
ignorance about the \arious poverty alleviation 
programmes, with the level of ignorance higher parti¬ 
cularly among those who are expected to benefit from 
them. It speaks of the failure of the implementing 
agencies to adequately publicise the programmes in 
ihe right manner. 

The study reveals that people perceive a lack of 
commitment and conviction in most poverty allevia¬ 
tion progiammes which would explain, in part, their 
ineffectiveness. A hundred and twenty-one cut of the 
240 poor respondents said they diu not benefit from 
any of the programmes. What is significant here is 
that almost-one-third of the respondent, in ihe cate¬ 
gory of officials have attributed the feiiu.e of the 
various programmes to the same causes as the poor, 
that is, corruption, leakages, and lack of administra¬ 
tive commitment. 

Migiation of the rural poor to Ihe urban areas has 
often been cited as one of the major r-usons for the 
rapidly growing numbers of the urban poor. At least 
one-third of the officials continue to lin’d this view- 
while about 50 per cent of the pool have attributed 
their poverty to low incomesjwages. Lacx of .educa¬ 
tion has also been slated by a significant number of 
respondents to be one of the major reisous for the 
persistence ol poverty. 

fhcie is a consensus among different categories of 
respondents with regard to the problems of the poor. 
Almost two-thirds of* the respondents have confirmed 
the widely held view that the main prooiems of the 
poor arc related to incomes, employment, shelter and 
basic services; with incomes and employment being 
listed at the top of the problems. 

I he poor have been seen in the past in terms of cas¬ 
tes, classes and occupations. It is significant that 
these perceptions continue to persist. At least 30 per 
cent of the respondents in the category of officials re¬ 
ported that the poor arc the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes. 

Perhaps the most distressing feature of the survey is 
lh.it ? significant proportion of the respondents do 
not sec an end to poverty in the near future. This 
view is held by 71 per cent of the p air, and, surpri¬ 
singly, L" 44 per cent of 1 the officials too. For them, 
the crisis of poverty has deepened, and is now eating 
into the vitals. Or, perhaps, given an optimistic dis¬ 
position, we could draw comfort from the facl that 
about 24 per cent of the respondents and at. least 15 
per cent of the poor think that poverty can be elimi¬ 
nated and will disappear in the near future. There 
is no despair among them. There is hope. 


8 . Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma : The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, Harper and Row, 1944. 



ON THE POVERTY ALLEVIATION PROGRAMMES 


How* people perceived the wide-ranging poverty alle- 
'viauon programmes constituted the main agenda of 
the perceptions survey. 

It may be mentioned by way of preface that begin¬ 
ning with the Sixth Five Year Plan, 1980—85, a 
number of programmes have been launch ;d .o im¬ 
prove the quality of' life and economic well being of 
the low income. The households and the urban poor. 
These fall, by and large, into three groups 3 :— 

(i) Shelter and shelter-related progs amines, 
which include the widely-known 20-Point 
Programme, slum improvement and upgrad¬ 
ing, Environmental Improvement of Urban 
Slums (EIUS), sites and services and other 
local support programmes for low-income 
housing, 

(iii) Creation of employment opportunities under 
mes such as Urban Community Develop¬ 
ment (UCD), Urban Basic Services (UBS), 
and Urban Integrated Child Development 
Services (ICDS). 

(iii) Ci cation of employment opportutuies under 
tiic Self Employment Programme for the 
(Jiban Poor (SF.PUP). 

Though most of these have been taken up at ihc ini¬ 
tiative of the central government, a few. such as the 
Environmental Improvement of Urban Slums 
(EIUS), have either been transferred from the cent¬ 
ral to the state sector, 10 or have begun with local 


initiatives. The 18 per cent Programme of the State 
Government of Karnataka falls into this category, in 
addition, there arc the normal developmental prog¬ 
rammes of state governments and urban local bodies 
which, though not meant exclusively for the urban 
poor, also reach them and tend to improve their qua¬ 
lity of life. These include programmes such as the im¬ 
munisation schemes, eradication of malaria and filaria 
and others which help the poor in a substantial way. 

As stated in the earlier section, evidence has been 
building up in the country that these programmes 
have not been able to make any impact on the inci¬ 
dence of Poverty, that they do not reach the poor, 
that they do not reflect the needs and priorities of 
the poor, and that they are borrowed and, therefore, 
misplaced in the Indian context. 11 It is often con¬ 
tended that these programmes have been implement¬ 
ed in a lackadaisical manner, and those who are res¬ 
ponsible for implementation have no conviction in 
ihc effectiveness of the programmes. This survey was 
designed to find out how different strata of the popu¬ 
lation looked at these various programmes. 

The survey centred around the following specific 
questions :— 

(i) Are people aware of the various poverty alle¬ 
viation programmes? 

(ii) Are these programmes perceived to reflect the 

need and priorities of the urban poor ? 

(iii) Are the programmes believed to have reach¬ 

ed them and benefitted them? If not, to 
what have the people attributed this ? 


TABLE 3 

Acquaintance with Poverty Alleviation Programmes 


Acquaintance Category of respondents 


Total Officials Non-officials NGOs Poor 

and Professionals 


Yes ... 

375 

111 

80 

21 

163 


(79.8) 

(91.7) 

(93.0) 

(91.3) 

(67.9) 

No .... 

95 

10 

6 

2 

77 


(20.2) 

(8.3) 

(7.0) 

(8.7) 

(32.1) 

Number of respondents 

470 

121 

86 

23 

240 


( 100 . 0 ) 

Note : Percentages in parantheses. 

*, The three broad groups mentioned above are not mutually exclusive. Also, there are additional facilities which help 
the urban poor. These include the public distribution of essential commodities, and special programmes for backward 
classes, scheduled tribes and scheduled castes. 

10 . The Environmental Improvement of Urban Slums began in iy/2 as a Centrally Sponsored Scheme. 

See: National Institute of Urban Affairs, “The Media on Urban Poverty”, Research Study No. 26, New Delhi, 1988. 
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The results of the survey contained in Tables 3-—9 
arc highly revealing. Perhaps the most striking result, 
shown in Table 3, is that 20.2 per cent of the total 
respondents expressed their total ignorance about any 
of the poverty alleviation programmes. They did 
not know of' the existence of any programme lor alle¬ 
viation of urban poverty. The balance of 79.is per 
cent, however, knew of at least one such program¬ 
me. Given the level of economic development and 
literacy 1 -, the high percentage of tlto.e who knew 
the existence of the government efforts in the area of 
poverty reduction should normally be a matter of 
satisfaction: at th e same time, this high percentage 
cannot obscure the hard fact that there is ignorance 
about the various programes, and the ignoiaace is 
particularly high amongst the poor, that is, those who 
are expected to benefit from them. 

The table shows that a very large number of those 
who do not know about the various poverty reduction 
programmes are the poor themselves : 81 per cent or 
77 out of the 95 respondents in the category of the 
poor. In relative terms, the percentage is 32.1 as 
compared to 8.3 per cent in the case of officials, and 
7.0 per cent for non-officials and professionals. The 


level of ignorance is low among the NGOs. The 
concentration of those unacquainted with the various 
programmes among those for whom they arc meant 
is a distressing aspect of the present socio-administra- 
tive system. 

This proportion is also likely to be an understatement 
as many of the poor are unable to distinguish between 
a service or facility provided under a designated pro¬ 
gramme such as the SEPUP, UBS, UCD, or sites and 
services, and similar facilities provided under the 
normal developmental efforts of the government agen¬ 
cies. The officials involved in the implementation of 
the various programmes are expectedly more aware of 
the programmes in comparison with others. Ten out 
of 121 officials staled that they had no knowledge of 
any ot the poverty alleviation programmes. They 
claimed that their ignorance was due to the fact 
that their jobs dealt with areas and sectors which had 
nothing to do with such programmes. 

The question of acquaintance with programmes was 
extended to find out which of the various programmes 
the different population groups were most acquainted 
with. Table 4 gives the results. 


TABLE 4 


Level oj Acquaintance with the Poverty Alleviation Programmes ( Percentage ) 

{Number of Respondents —470) 


Level of acquaintance 



Programmes 






slpup 

20-Point 

Programme 

tens 

UBS 

UCD 

F.IUS 

Slum 

improve 

merit 

Sites 

and 

services 

No . . . . 

. 58.9 

80.2 

87.4 

88.1 

92.8 

94.9 

89.1 

95.7 

Yes ... 

41.1 

19.8 

12.6 

11.9 

7.2 

5.1 

10.9 

4.3 

Hieh . 

. 518 

65.6 

74.6 

51.8 

97. 1 

91.7 

45.1 

65.0 


16.6 

IS. 3 

8.5 

23.2 


8.3 

.31.4 

20.0 

Low . 

31.6 

16.1 

16.9 

25.0 

2.9 


23.5 

15.0 

-- -- - • 

— • - - -- — 

- J 

"XJ. - 

— 

-- 

- - 

-- 

- -- 


As would be noted, the Self-Employment Programme 
for the Urban Poor (SEPUP) is the most widely 
known programme among the respondents of this 
survey. A little over two-fifths of the respondents and 
about one-fifth of the poor reported acquaintance with 
tliis programme. SEPUP. it may be mentioned, is the 
newest of the poverty alleviation programmes that 
has been taken up ever since the government became 
concerned with urban poverty issues. It has a national 
coverage Next to SF.PUP in terms of acquaintance 
is the 20-Point Programme (Point No. 11) which 
seeks to bring about physical and environmental 
improvement of urban slums. This also is a nation¬ 
wide programme which has been widely publicised in 
recent years. The least known, is the sites and services 
programme 11 . Only 4.3 per cent of the respondents 
expressed their acquaintance with this activity. One 


of the most significant revelations of the survey is the 
ignorance of three-fourths of the poor respondents 
about any major poverty alleviation programme of Ihe 
government. 

The level of awareness of the various programmes is 
generally high-to-moderate. Of those who know the 
Self-Employment Programme for the Urban Poor 
(SEPUP). 51.8 per cent indicated a high degree of 
acquaintance with its objectives and aims, and what 
it intended to achieve. Similar trends were noted 
for Ihe other programmes too. 

As one would expect, the awareness of Ihe different 
programmes is high in relatively large urban centres 
and low in smaller towns. In Kanpur (1.63 million), 
all but one respondent knew about at least one of the 
various programmes. On the other hand, in places 
like Nandgaon (17,768,. Shimla (70,604), Mecnipur 


For data, see : National Institute of Urban Affairs, Urban Data Sheet. 1986, New Delhi. 


‘b Among the many perceptive comments on the Sites and Services Programmes. one is worth citing ■ The sites and 
services programme has no support from political leaders as they are impressed more by concrete symbols of housing 
and subsidised multistoreyed construction rather Ilian the provision of silos and services. Conventional engineering wisdom 
too supports pncca construction. Furthermore, the previous experience of serviced sites has not boon happy as attention 
was not given to proximity to employment centres, availability of transport and adequate infrastructure. Even HUDCO 
is not fully committed to the sites and services concept. It docs not provide for a separate financing pattern for 
such programmes. 
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(86,118) and Imphal. (1 

56,622) the ignorance levels were 

TABLE 5 

Acquaintance with Programmes 

particularly high a 

: Urban Centres 

s may be seen 

from Table 

Acquaintance 



Urban Centres 



Kanpur 

Shim .a 

Nmdgaoti 

,V1 dnipur 

Tmphal 

Yes 

39 

10 

6 

6 

2 

No 

1 

10 

14 

14 

18 







Number of respondents 

40 

20 

20 

20 

20 


How well are the various programmes perceived to 
reflect the needs and priorities of the urban poor? 
Almost 80 per cent of the total respondents have 
slated that, in their view, the various programmes 
have been drawn up on the basis of the needs and 
priorities of the poor, and that there is a strong re¬ 
lationship betw'een the poverty alleviation programmes 
and the needs of the poor. Only about 9 per cent 


of the total and 14.6 per cent of the poor respondents 
feel that the programmes have no bearing to their 
needs. Another 12.8 per cent of the total and 17.5 
per cent of the poor say that they “do not know - ’. 
This indicates that over two thirds of the poor agree, 
but almost one third say ‘'no" or "don't know’’. 
Table 6 gives the results of the survey. 


TAB I F 6 

Whether Programmes Reflect Needs of the Poor (Percentage) 


Response 

— — 

— 

— — 

— 

— 



Category of respondent s 




Total 

Officials 

Non- NGOs 

officials 
and 

Professionals 

Poor 

Yes 

78.3 

90.9 

87.2 

86.9 

68.9 

Overwhelmingly 

50.0 

75.2 

73.2 

65.2 

27.5 

Moderately 

20.6 

13.2 

7.0 

21.7 

29.2 

Marginally 

7.7 

2.5 

7.0 

— 

1 1.2 

No 

8.9 

0.8 

5.8 

4.3 

14.6 

Do not know 

12.8 

8.3 

7.0 

8.8 

17.5 


Number of respondents . 470 121 86 23 240 


Such an overwhelming response endorsing the link 
between the various programmes and the needs and 
priorities of the poor should, however, be seen in 
the context of the sharp variations that exist among 
the different categories of respondents. The table 
shows, for instance that only 0.8 per cent ot the 
officials consider the various programmes as unre¬ 
presentative of the needs and priorities of the poor. 
This percentage is 14.6 among the respondents in 
the category of the poor. Equally imooitant is the 
very r high proportion of the officials (75 2 per cent) 
who think that the various programmes reflect the 
needs in an overwhelming manner. In comparison, 
this proportion is only 27.5 amongst the poor. No 
less important is the ambivalence among the respon¬ 
dents about the nature of the programmes and the 
extent to which these reflect the priorities of the 
poor. The percentage of those saying that they 
“do not know” is uniformly high among respondents 
in the different categories. 


1'he results presented in Table 6 provide evidence of 
major differences in the perception of the different 
population groups. The proportion of the poor who 
do not consider the. programmes as representative of 
their priorities is high. The perceptions of officials 
here are quite the contrary. 

The question whether the various programmes have 
benefited the poor has been a covered theme for 
discussion amongst many, with claims being made, 
on the one hand, that the various poverty alleviation 
programmes have resulted in the reduction of poverty, 
and on the other hand, that the incidence of poverty 
has grown, that poverty embraces today a much 
larger number of people than in the past, and that 
the programmes have failed. The Seventh Five Year 
Plan, 1985—90 has. for instance, argued that the 
proportions and numbers of those below the poverty 
line have declined on account of the impact of the 
various programmes, while the general notion is that 
the programmes are leading nowhere. 
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The survey sought the perceptions cf the various 
population groups on this question and found that 
the majority of the respondents, 58.9 per cent of the 
total, stated that the programmes have benefited 
tire urban poor. Nearly one-third of the respondents 


have stated that the programmes have not benefited 
them, with about 8 per cent of them stating' that they 
Mo not know”. \ he statistics in the aggregate are 
Thus comforting. Table 7 gives the results. 


TABLE 7 

Whether Programmes have Benefited the Poor ( Percentage ) 

Benefited the poor Category or responde nts 

Total Officials Non-officials NGOs Poor 

and 

Professionals 


Yes .... 

58.9 

82.6 

69.8 

73.9 

41.7 

No .... 

38.4 

7.4 

25.6 

21.7 

50.4 

Do not know 

7.7 

9.9 

4.6 

4.3 

7.9 

Number of respondents 

470 

(100) 

121 

86 

23 

470 


The euphoria about the statistics, however, disap- the category of the officials, only 7.4 per cent", 

pears when one disaggregates them according to the This offers yet another evidence of the divergence of 

different population groups. In the category of the perceptions between the different population groups, 
poor 50.4 per cent of the respondents and one fourth The above analysis should be seen in conjunction 

of the non-officials and professionals do not think with Table 8 which shows the extent to which the 

that the programmes have benefited the poor. This various programmes have benefited the poor, that 

proportion is' however, low for the respondents in is, substantially, moderately or marginally. 

TABLE 8 

Extent to which Programmes have Benefited the Poor ( Percentage ) 


Extent of benefit 


Category of respondents 




Total 

Officials 

Non-officials 

and 

Professionals 

NGOs 

Poor 

Yes. 

58.9 

82.7 

69.8 

73.9 

41.7 

Substantially 

21.0 

39.7 

2.09 

8.7 

12.9 

Moderately 

17.7 

24.8 

25.6 

17.4 

11.3 

Marginally 

20.2 

18.2 

23.3 

47.8 

17.5 

No. 

33.4 

7.4 

25.6 

21.7 

50.4 

Do not know 

7.7 

9.9 

4.6 

4.3 

7.9 

Number of respondents . 

... 470 

212 

86 

23 

240 


This table shows that only 21 per cent of the total mes are a “success”. Table 8 is revealing in as much 
respondents feci that the programmes have been of as it shows that only 47.8 per cent of the NGO res- 

substantial benefit to the poor, with ar. almost equal pondents, and 23 per cent of those in the category of 

number saying that the programmes have benefited the non-officials and professionals say that the pro- 

them only marginally. These positions provide a grammes have made at best a marginal impact on the 

different impression than that obtained from the pre- poor. When these percentages arc added to those in- 

viens tabic which almost suggests that the program- dicating that the programmes have not benefited the 

The relatively high percentage (9.9) of the “officials" as against 7.9 or the “poor" who say that they do not know 
whether the proar.-mnies have benefited the poor or not may tend to suggest that the offieir): preferred not to reply 
to this question, 
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poor, the overall position is far from comforting. The 
responses of the officials are equally important here, 
with only 40 per cent saying that the programmes 
have benefited the poor substantially. Half of the 
poor respondents stated clearly that they did not 
benefit from the programmes while 13 per cent stated 
that they did benefit substantially. 

There are regional variations too as far as the ques¬ 
tion of the benefits reaching the poor is concerned- 
In Kanpur, as may be seen from Table 9, only 12.5 
per cent of the total respondents stated that the pro¬ 
grammes have benefited the poor in a substantial 
manner. Fifty per cent of the respondents stated that 
the programmes did not benefit the poor at all, with 
37.5 per cent saying that the programmes have bene¬ 
fited them only marginally. Interestingly, the first 


two responses are almost identitical statistically to 
those of the poor in the previous table On the other 
hand, the programmes seem to have made their mark 
in Vishakhapatnam and Mangalore, according to the 
responses. Two-thirds of the respondents in Vishakha¬ 
patnam and 89.2 per cent in Mangalore felt that the 
programmes have benefited them in a moderate-to- 
substantial degree. It needs to be mentioned here 
that there has been a successful urban community 
development programmes in Vishakhapatnam for 
seme years, while in Mangalore, the incidence of 
oveiall poverty is low and confined essentially to the 
areas surrounding the port. Furthermore, the local 
programmes (18-Point Programme, for instance) have 
made substantial headway in Mangalore, which is 
also reflected in the responses. 


TABLE 9 

Extent to which Programmes have Benefited the Poor : Urban Centres (Percentage ) 


Extent of benefit 

Kanpur 


Yes. 50.0 

Substantially. 12.5 

Moderately. ” 

Marginally. 33.5 

No 50.0 

Do not know. 


Number of respondents 


Urban Centres 


Vishakha¬ 

patnam 

Mangalore 

Sambal- 

pur 

Imphal 

Shimla 

83.3 

92.8 

35.0 

50.0 

55.cT 

50.0 

71.4 

20.0 

15.0 

10.0 

16.7 

17.8 

5.0 

15.0 

20.0 

16.7 

3.6 

10.0 

20.0 

25.0 

6.7 

3.6 

60.0 

15.0 

40.0 

10.0 

3.6 

5.0 

35.0 

5.0 

. 30 

20 

20 

20 

20 


Why are the programmes not effective ? What factors 
explain the ineffectiveness of the programmes and why 
do the programmes not reach the poor ? This question 
formed an important aspect of the perception survey, 
and was put to "the different population groups to test 
the many existing hypotheses, centering around factors 
such as the institutional barriers, skewed structures, 
and also the capitalistic mode of production which 
prevents the benefits of the programmes from filtering 
down to the poor. 15 The issue was to what extent do 
the general notions and hypotheses match with those 
of the respondents of the survey. 

This question has evoked multiple responses, mean¬ 
ing that the ineffectiveness is due to the operation 
of a multiplicity of factors rather than the result of 
a single factor. Various forces, according to the res¬ 
pondents, some seemingly interrelated and others in 
relative isolation, render the programmes ineffective. 
Table 10 gives the universe of the results. 


The range of factors as the table shows, is wide 
and enormous which includes factors as wide-ranging 
as corruption, lack of administrative commitment, in¬ 
efficiency in the implementation processes, political 
interference, lengthy and complicated procedures, lack 
of coordination, scarcity of resources in relation to 
the magnitude of the problem, misuse of funds, igno¬ 
rance of the poor and their unpreparedness to make 
fuller use of the programmes, and the inability of 
the programmes to focus on the poor. Interestingly 
enough and perhaps to the dismay of particularly the 
academics, factors such as the capitalistic mode of 
production or the growth not being able to trickle 
down, do not figure in the range of responses. This 
itself i« a fact to be noted as it shows the existence 
of a gap in the thinking of those who are in the “field”, 
and those who, as the proverb goes, work and think 
from “ivory towers”. 


ia . This question was put only to those respondents who had stated that the programmes had either not benefited (he 
poor, or had benefited them modcrtately and marginally. Ail those who had stated that the programmes had bene¬ 
fited the poor substantially were not asked this question. 

2521 UD/88—4 
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TABLE 10 

Why Are Programmes Not Effective? 
(Multiple responses) 


Reasons 


Category of respondents 



Total 

Officials 

Non-officials 

and 

Professionals 

NGOs 

Poor 

Relating to implementation 

Poor implementation ....... 

77 

22 

24 

11 

2 

Lack of proper publicity. 

64 

21 

13 

5 

25 

Lack of administrative commitment ..... 

59 

22 

26 

8 

3 

Beneficiaries ill-defined ....... 

29 

9 

5 

2 

13 

Lengthy and complicated proceduures ..... 

15 

1 

3 

3 

8 

No coordination between various implementing agencies 

6 

3 

2 

1 

— 

Relating to staff 

Inefficiency of staff ....... 

35 

13 

18 

4 

— 

Harassment of the poor ....... 

9 

1 

— 

1 

7 

Apathetic altitude of staff ...... 

9 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Lack of training staff.. 

6 

6 


— 

-- 

Relating to finances and management 

Inadequate funds. aS 

25 

19 

6 



Lack of cooperation from people. 

15 

8 

6 

1 


Magnitude of problem. 

9 

6 

3 

— 


Misuse of funds. . . . . . . .1 1 

5 

— 

4 

1 

— 

Banks lack of interest. 

2 

2 

— 

— 

- 

Problems of land acquisition. 

Sift, 1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Problems of enchroachment by poor. 

/1 

1 

— 

— 


Relating to corruption and inte ference 

Corruption. 

144 

24 

46 

14 

60 

Political interference ....... 

31 

14 

11 

3 

3 

Influence required. 

15 

— 

) 

- 

14 

Poor misguided by local leaders and middlemen 

6 

4 

2 

- 

-- 

Favouritism. 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Relating to education 

Illiteracy of poor ........ 

12 

i 

6 

- 

5 

Number of respondents ........ 

335 

61 

64 

20 

190 


According to the results, “corruption” is the single 
most important reason for the ineffectiveness of the 
various poverty alleviation programmes. Forty-three 
per cent of the total respondents (144 out of 335) 
think so. Significantly, this number includes all different 
categories of respondents—officials (16.7 per cent), 
non-officials (31.9 per cent), NGOs (9.7 per cent), 
and the poor (41.7 per cent). In relative terms, how¬ 
ever, the percentages of those who attribute the in¬ 
effectiveness of the programmes to corruption arc quite 
different, these being 39.3 per cent for officials, 71.9 


per cent for non-officials including professionals, 70 
per cent for NGOs, and 31.6 per cent for the poor. 

A significant proportion of the respondents think that 
there is no commitment on the part of the machinery 
which is responsible for the implementation to the 
underlying objectives of the poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes. The majority of those who consider lack of 
commitment as one of the principal reasons happen 
to be the “officials”, which is a very significant response 
coming as it docs from the officials themelves. A 
related important factor which the respondents have 
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identified is poor implementation and the inefficiency 
of stall responsible for programme implementation. It 
shows that adequate attention is not paid to what 
would normally be the most important aspct—the 
implementation of the programmes. 

That the “poor” themselves are responsible for the 
ineffectiveness of the programmes is also implied by 
this survey. At least 12 respondents of which 5 happen 
to be the poor have identified illiteracy among the 
poor as one of the reasons. This is sometimes called 
“blaming the victim”. Twenty-nine (8.7 per cent) of 
the respondents think that there is lack of clarity about 
the ‘beneficiaries’ or the target groups, and evidently 
when there is lack of clarity about the target groups, 
it is not surprising that programmes remain ineffective. 
Political interference is yet another reason for the 
ineffectiveness of the various programmes. As many as 
31 respondents (9.3 per cent) think it to be an 
important reason. Those who think it to be an important 
factor include 14 officials (23 per cent of the res¬ 
ponding officials), 11 non-officials (19.2 per cent of 
the non-officials), but only 3 or 1.6 per cent of the 
responding poor. 


Scarcity as well as misuse of financial resources have 
also been mentioned as possible reasons for the in¬ 
effectiveness of the programmes. While officials have 
talked about the shortages and scarcity of financial 
resources (19 out of 61), the non-officials and NGOs 
have focussed on fhe misuse of funds. The poor do 
not think these to be the reasons for the 
ineffectiveness 10 . 

The question of misuse and diversion of funds meant 
for poverty alleviation programmes was pressed 
further in the perception survey, to find out whether, 
in the opinion of the different population groups, 
there were leakages of funds, and what was the extent 
of leakages. Table 11 which gives the results shews 
that 39.4 per cent of the total respondents think that 
funds leak out as compared to 12.3 per cent who do 
not think so. Those who think that funds do not leak 
out include the officials and the non-officials but not 
the NGOs or the poor. An appreciable number of 
respondents have abstained from responding to triis 
question including almost 68 per cent of the poor. 


TABLE 11 


Do Funds Allocated for Programmes Leak Out? 
( Percentage) 


Response Category of respondents 




Total 

OlTicials 

Non-oiJicials 

and 

Professionals 

NGOs 

Poor 

Yes .... 


39.4 

Estimate of 
leakage' 

47.9 

(10 -100%) 

66.3 

(10-75%) 

73.9 

(10-80%) 

^j.8 

(20-100%) 

No .... 


12.3 

35.5 

17.4 

- 


Do not know 


11.5 

11.6 

11.6 

13.1 

11.3 

No response 


36. 8 

5.0 

4.7 

— 

67 9 

No. of respondents 


470.0 

121.0 

86.0 

23.0 

240.0 


'Not every respondent provided tlic estimates. 

The table shows that 47.9 per cent of the officials 
think that there are leakages of funds, and the leakages 
range between 10—100 per cent. An overwhelming 
percentage of the NGOs also think that not only arc 
there leakages but leakages are significant, ranging 
between 10—80 per cent. 

What docs this analysis show, in sum ? As indicated 
earlier, there are many disquieting features in the 
results of the survey, the most important being the 
inability of the various programmes to benefit the poor. 
It was apparent from the survey tha* most people 
thought that the programmes have no benefited them 
for reasons that are many and often interlocked. What 


is even more disturbing is that a very large number 
of respondents consider corruption to be widespread 
in even the poverty alleviation programmes which are 
resource deficient, to begin with. Ignorance about 
programmes among those who arc expected to benefit 
from them is an equally disturbing feature of this 
survey. On the other hand, the survey shows that 
the programmes, as well as their objectives and con¬ 
tent are seen to represent the needs and priorities of 
the poor. The government has launched, in recent 
years, programmes in sectors which impinge most on 
thc_ needs of the poor—shelter and shelter-related, 
basic services, and expansion of employment and in¬ 
come, opportunities. The survey underlines that the 
priorities are not misplaced. 


'*• ri lcrc arc a few isolated responses as well. For instance, a few respondents have attributed the failure of the shelter 
and shelter-related programmes to the difficulties in land acquisition, and the inability of the poor to fulfil :c>laln pre¬ 
requisites for taking advantage of the programmes. A few have pointed out that the financing Institutions show no interest jn 
assisting the poor. 




ON THE CAUSES OF POVERTY 


flic question as to what causes poverty, and why it 
persists and coexists with affluence and overall econo¬ 
mic progress has long been debated in the literature 
of this genre. The notable feature about the debate 
is that apart from the absence of any agreement on 
the causes of, or the factors responsible for the exis¬ 
tence of poverty, the question has got entangled with 
the ideological dispositions of the countries concerned, 
and, within the countries, among the different sections 
of the urban communities. Many schools which are 
aligned with the thought-processes of the "structura¬ 
lists”, the “incrementalists”, and of course, the “supply 
side economists” have put forward their own positions 
and explanations for the existence of poverty. Thus, 
there are schools which see it entirely as a by-product 
of the capitalistic system of production where, accord¬ 
ing to them, exploitation by a few results in the 
marginalisation of large sections of the population. 


Then there are those who have explained the pheno¬ 
menon of poverty in terms of what is widely known as 
the low-income trap or the vicious circle of poverty 
which characterises many of the developing countries. 
Market imperfections and failures which impede the 
trickle down of the benefits of growth, inadequate 
growth cf the economic “pic”, and colonial legacies 
have been offered by several others as the main causes 
of poverty. What is interesting is that all these 
explanations fall within the realm of theoretical 
prepositions, with virtually no empirical data to 
substantiate them. 


One purpose of this survey was to seek the views of 
the differen* population groups on the causes of poverty, 
and to ascertain whether those views were as divided 
ideologically as the contemporary literature on the 
subject. Two sets of questions were put to obtain 
their views : 

(i) What, in your opinion, are the principal 
reasons for poverty in urban areas ? 

(ii) Is poverty inevitable? Has it come to stay ? 
Or is it a short-term phenomenon ? 

1 he responses to these questions arc contained in 
Tables 12-15. One point that needs to be men¬ 
tioned at the very outset is that there is considerable 
ambiguity in the responses with regard to the differ¬ 
ence between the causes of poverty and the symptoms 
of poverty. The line of distinction between the two 
is rather thin. This should come as no surprise, since 
wherever reasonings are circular, as indeed is the 
case here, the distinctions between the causes and 
symptoms become blurred. 

The universe of responses given in Table 12 is, 
expectedly, mundane, simple, and large but, interest¬ 
ingly enough, encompasses all the causes that one 
normally thinks about—high population growth rates, 
excessive migration from the rural to urban areas, the 
imbalance between incomes and expenditure in low 
income households, inaccessibility to health and edu¬ 
cational facilities, the tardy growth of the urban labour 
market, and social barriers. 


TABf.E 12 

Causes and Symptoms of Poverty 
(Multiple responses) 


Causes and Symptoms 




Category of respondents 





Total 

Officials 

Non-officials 

NGOs 

Poor 





and Professionals 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Relating to population pro ■ th 







High population growth rate 


30 

14 

12 

4 

— 

Largc-sbcd families 


27 

13 

9 

1 

4 

delating to migration 







High rural-urban migration 


87 

45 

32 

9 

1 

Relating to incomes'r\pen Jit me 







Low incomes and wage:. 


187 

37 

22 

7 

121 

Irregularity in incomes 


5 


- 


5 

InucOiectness and no savings 


16 

— 

- 


16 

Poor punning ot expenditure 


17 

9 

4 

2 

2 

Innation .... 


18 

4 

4 


10 


12 





1 


3 


4 


3 


6 


13 


2 


Relating to employment 


Lack of adequate employment 


opportunities .... 

57 

18 

18 

4 

17 

Irregularity in jobs .... 

29 

6 

1 

5 

17 

Unemployment .... 

41 

18 

10 

3 

10 

Lack, of finances for starting own enterprises 

6 

2 

— 

—» 

4 

Relating to education 






No education/training 

91 

21 

14 

6 

50 

Poorly endowed with skils. 

23 

7 

2 

2 

12 

Relating to health 






Poor/ill health .... 

7 

- 

- 

1 

6 

Relating to traditions and culture 






Caste ridden ..... 

6 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Others 






Exploitation. 

4 

3 

1 



Lack of will and determination 

6 

5 

1 

- 

— 

Socially undesirable habits 

10 

6 

4 

- 

— 

Inherited. 

It 

3 

4 

— 

4 

Number of respondents 

470 

121 

86 

23 

240 


An examination of the table shows that for 39.8 per Related causes arc irregularity in the job markets, 

cent ot the respondents (187 out of 470), low incomes unemployment, and lack of credit for the creation of 

and wages constitute the principal cause of poverty. job opportunities. However, only 7.1 per cent of 

This cause is central to all groups of respondents: the poor list this as a cause, 

officials (30.6 percent), non-officials and professionals 

(25.6 per cent), non-governmental organisations (30.4 One positive feature of the survey is that 37.9 per 

per cent), and the poor themselves (50.4 per cent). cent of the total respondents think that lack of edu- 

As stated’ earlier, it is not entirely clear whether in cation and training is the main reason of poverty, 

the opinion of the respondents, low incomes and Many have supplemented this cause by saying that 

wages are a cause, a symptom, or a part of the vicious the poor are inadequately endowed with skills, and 
circle. therefore, they can not compete effectively in the 

highly competitive and restricted employment market. 
Migration from rural to urban areas has been Other reasons that have been cited include cxploita- 

mentioned by a significant proportion of respondents lion 0 f the poor as well as lack of will and delermi- 

as a major cause of poverty. Of the respondents in nation among the poor to extricate themselves from 

the category of the officials 37.2 per cent, an equal the clutches of poverty, 

percentage of the non-officials, and 39.1 of NGOs 

sec migration of the poor from rural areas as one When one looks more deeply into these causes (or 

of the major causes of urban poverty. To them, it manifestations), one becomes blatantly aware of those 

is just a geographical shift of poverty from rural to factors which constitute the vicious circle of poverty , 

urban areas. It is important to point out that this as well as those which affect the poor from “outside” 

perception matches with one of the several prevailing the vicious circle. For instance, the responses suggest 

notions, according to which, a majority of the urban quite clearly that poverty is not a single factor 

poor happen to be the “migrants”. This view, how- phenomenon, it is the result of a multiplicity of 

ever, has been contested in international literature several interactive forces and factors. High popula- 

on poverty.” Only one respondent in the category rion growth and large-sized families make it difficult 

of the poor has stated this to be the cause of poverty. for. the poor to take^full advantage of the educational 

facilities. Because of the low level of education, they 
Absence of adequate employment opportunities and get jobs which are low paid. Low-paid and Iow¬ 
an inelastic urban labour market constitute yet ano- income jobs, in turn, force them to have larcer fami- 

ther cause of urban poverty: 12.1 per cent of the lies in the expectation that they would be" able to 

total respondents have cited these in their responses. meet their basic requirements. This, in turn, depresses 


Linn., ibid. 
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their incomes, and they get into the spin of this 
vicious circle. 

Figure 1 

Vicious Circle of Poverty 

-- / 

| High population i 
[growth and large j 
i families 


by respondents in the categories of the non-officials 
and professionals, and the NGOs. The poor do not 
consider it to be important at all. Similarly, 
unemployment has been identified as a cause of 
poverty by officials (14.9 per cent), non-officials and 
professionals (11.6 per cent) and the NGOs (13.0 
per cent), but not by the poor. Only 4.2 per cent 
of the poor have mentioned this as a reason. The 
perceptions thus differ from one strata to another 
strata of population. 


Are there regional differences in the causes of 
_ _ poseity? Data in this respect are given in Table 13. 

Low incomes i ^Inability of thej 

and savings i families to j As the table shows, the perceptions on the causes of 

| provide for i poverty are not the same in the different sampled 

■ (education and ; urban centres. In Kanpur, for instance, the main 

I i . skills ! cause of poverty is stated to he “low income and 

i-i ! -- ! wages” ; all other causes have little or no significance 

in the opinion of the respondents. A somewhat simi¬ 
lar response seems to have emerged in Moradabad 


1 Less productive j 
' jobs because of i 
j low education j 
and no skills I 


On the other hand, there are factors that are extrane¬ 
ous, and on which the poor have no control, whatso¬ 
ever. Inflation is one such factor. It has been 
mentioned by 7.5 per cent of the respondents as one 
of the causes of poverty. It is an external factor that 
escalates the incidence of poverty. Migration from 
rural areas is another such external factor. 

The ranking of the factors varies bv different popula¬ 
tion groups. For instance, 45 out of the 121 officials 
think that the root cause of poverty is the migration 
from rural to urban areas. This view is also shared 


and Nandgaon. In other urban centres, however, the 
respondents have not only identified other causes but 
also ranked them differently in order of importance. 
In Vishakhapatnam, lack of education and training 
as a cause of poverty is almost as important as low 
incomes and wages. Respondents of Mangalore and 
Mandvi too have stated the lack of education as the 
principal cause of poverty. 


High rural to urban migration, and high rate of popu¬ 
lation growth have been emphasised in urban centres 
such as_Nagpur, Vishakhapatnam, Mangalore, Rcwa 
and Shimla. In Kottayam, the causes that have 
been mentioned by the respondents are related to 
either unemployment and lack of adequate employ¬ 
ment opportunities or absence of education. Kotta- 
yam falls into the high unemployment zone of the 
country, and is one of the stagnating towns. 


Causes and Symptoms- 

Kanpui 



TABLE 13 

Causes and Symptoms of Poverty \ Urban Centres 

Urban Centres 

Nagpur VisHikhn- Mangalore Mo-ada- Rcwa Shimla Kottayam Mandvi Nand.gron 
pa t nr m bad 

3 4 5 d 7 8 9 10 M 


Relating to population 
growth 

High population 

growth rate 9 -- — 5 — 5 — — 

Large sized families — — 6 — — — — — — 

Relating to migration 
High rural-urban 

migration .. — 11 — 7 — 9 6 — — 

Relating to incomes/ 
expenditure 

Low incomeJ and 

wages ... 22 19 11 - 9 10 - 7 12 
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Poor planning of 
expenditure ■ • — 

Out-remittances . 4 


Relating to employment 
Lack of adequate 
employment oppor¬ 
tunities 

Unemployment . 

Relating to education 
No education/uain- 
ing 


3 


5 6 7 


8 9 


10 1 1 


9 


6 7 3 

7 - 5 



16 


6 



Number of respon¬ 
dents ... 40 40 


28 20 20 20 20 20 20 


A critical question in the investigation was whether 
poverty, in the opinion of the respondents, has come 
to stay or will it disappear in the future ? This ques¬ 
tion was designed to probe the minds of the people 
as to how they see the future—whether there is the 
much-talked about fatalism in the responses; whether 


there is any hope, optimism and expectancy. Two 
questions were put in this regard : 

(i) In your opinion, will poverty persist in the 
future ? 

(ii) If yes, why do you think so? 

Table 14 provides the responses to these questions. 


TABLE 14 

Will Poverty Persist ? ( Percentage ) 


Response 


Category of respondents 






Total 

Officials 

Non¬ 

official 

and 

pro¬ 

fessionals 

NGOs 

Poor 

Yes ... 




61.7 

43.8 

58.1 

69.6 

71.2 

No .... 

. 

. 

. 

23.6 

40.5 

32.6 

21.7 

12.1 

No response . 




14.7 

15.7 

9.3 

8.7 

16.7 

Number of respondents 




470 

121 

86 

23 

240 


'Inat poverty will persist—this is the response of 61.7 
per cent of the total number of respondents. Only 
23.6 per cent of the respondents seem to think that 
poverty is net inevitable and that it will disappear in 
the near future. The rest preferred to stay non- 
comm'tal. 

It is important to no'c that 71.2 r.cr cent of the 
poor think that poverty has come to stay with them. 
A • nr0 portion of the NCO (6d.6 per cent) 

who arc involved with the poor in different capaci¬ 
ties r K o tHnk that there is little possibility of poverty 
beme e'int'na'ed.” A large proportion of the respnn- 
(l-r.‘c ; n the c'o'-’orv of the ofiiemls (43.S per cent) 
al'o seem to think the same way. This kind of a 
response from all categories of respondents consti¬ 


tutes yet another disconcerting feature of the percep¬ 
tions survey. 

The reasons why. in the opinion of the respondents, 
poverty will persist, however, arc less than clear from 
the survey, except that they do not think the employ¬ 
ment market will expand fast enough to be able to 
provide jobs to all those who are below the poverty 
line, or that thc_ incomes will not rise adequately to 
take care of their basic needs. Among the few rea¬ 
sons, three arc quite perceptive. 

fi) The respondents think that migration from 
rural to urban areas will continue, and since 
the majority of the migrants are poor, (in 
their view) the incidence of povertv j n the 
urban areas will continue and proliferate. 


,s Reference hire is to abnlute poverty and not to relative poverty. 
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(ii) The respondents think that it is the scourge 
of inflation that will keep the poor in a 
state of perpetual poverty. 


(iii) They think that the magnitude of the 
problem is too large to be tackled in the 
for .'S’cable future. 


TABLE 15 

Reasons Why Poverty Will Persist in the Future 


Category of respondents 

Reasons _.___ 



Total 

Officials Non- 

officils 
and 
Pro¬ 
fessionals 

NGOs 

Poor 

Incomes will not rise fast enough to eradicate poverty. 

81 

2 

1 

1 

77 

Expansion of the employment market at adequate rates unlikely . 

73 

16 

13 

5 

39 

Low possibility on the part of the poor acquiring basic eduction and training 

66 

8 

3 

6 

49 

Indifference to the poverty alleviation programmes likely to continue 

18 

7 

7 

- 

4 

Magnitude of the problem too big to be tackled in the near future. 

14 

8 

5 

1 


Migration to urban areas will continue. 

16 

10 

4 

1 

1 

Inflation will cause poverty to persist. 

30 

3 

2 

1 

24 

Other reasons such as large families, corruption, exploitation of the poor, social 






evils, etc. unlikely to change. 

46 

10 

19 

3 

14 

Number of respondents. 

290 

53 

50 

16 

171 


The reasons given in Table 15 are essentially an 
extension of the causes of poverty given in an earlier 
table, and it would seem that the respondents expect 


the same conditions to continue in the future too. A 
break-away from the existing conditions does not 
appear possible, in their view. 





ON WHO THE URBAN POOR ARE 


Who, in the opinion of the different population 
groups studied, are the urban poor ? What charac¬ 
teristics are generally associated with them ? How 
do people identify them ? This somewhat wider ques¬ 
tion of who the urban poor arc has received little 
systematic attention in the otherwise burgeoning 
literature on poverty. Studies on this question are 
few in number, and can, in fact, be counted. 13 At 
the same time, the studies that have appeared have 
presented evidence which is contrary to some of the 
traditional views about the poor and their characteris¬ 
tics. For instance, Linn’s study on Cities in the Deve¬ 
loping World has shown that the urban poor are not 
necessarily migrants or slum dwellers. He has also 
stated that the rate of unemployment among the poor 
is not high and that the occupations in which they are 
engaged are far more varied than usually imagined 30 . 


37 per cent officials, 60 per cent non-officials and 
professionals and 52 per cent NGOs stating this. 

Nearly one-third of the respondents in almost all 
categories associate the poor with scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and backward classes. This indi¬ 
cates that despite all that has been done to uplift the 
scheduled castes and tribes economically, people 
continue to think that the poor belong to the lower 
castes and classes. 

TABLE 16 

Who the Urban Poor Are ( Percentage ) 

C Multiple responses ) 


In this survey, we have elicited the perceptions of 
different sections of the population on this question. 
Apart from the need to understand the poor and 
their characteristics, there were other reasons for 
including this question. For one thing, it was to learn 
whether the perceptions of the various population 
groups reflected the current and changing profiles of 
the poor (c.g. what Linn and Kanhcrt have found 
out) ; or whether these continued to be aligned with 
the older traditional views. The key element here 
was the extent to which the perceptions kept pace 
with the field-level changes. Yet another reason was 
get a better grip on how to define and identify the 
urban poor; particularly in view of the inadequacy 
of the present definition. This definition is, at best, 
unidimcnsional, _ and more important, cannot be 
operationalised info any specific programme. 

T Ins direct question on who the urban poor are was 
put to all respondents except the poor themselves. 
While we recognised the value of asking the poor 
what they thought about themselves and how they 
would ‘iden'ify’ themselves, we were less confident 
about asking this question in a manner that would 
elicit responses fh.V could be meaningfully categorised. 

The results of the survey (Tabes 16—IS), show- 
that while the profiles of the poor have changed, the 
perception- have not. The responses to this ques¬ 
tion can he grouped into six categories : income, 
crv.fe, employment, occupation, bousing and others. 
Table 16 gives the main responses. 

Almost 40 per cent of the respondents have stated 
that the noor are those who have insufficient incomes, 
’hat is those who can barelv sustain themselves. A 
congruence in this response can be observed here with 


Ca'egopy of respondents 

Response — --—-- 

Total Official Non- NGOs 
officials 
and 
Pro¬ 
fessional 


People with low 


i ncorpes 

41.3 

37 2 

44.2 

52.2 

SCs, STs and 
backward classes 

31.7 

30.6 

.32.5 

34.8 

Daily wage earners 

12 e 

14.0 

11.6 

8.7 

Unemployed 

0.6 

11.6 

8.1 

4.3 

Rlcksbaw pullers 

<.2 

4.7 

4.6 

8.7 

Construction 

workers 

3 0 

1.6 

5.8 

_ 

Houseless 

13 0 

12.4 

13.9 

13.0 

Slum dwellers . 

7.4 

8.3 

7.0 

4.3 

Pavement dwellers 

s .2 

4.1 

7.0 

4.3 

People without 
basic amenities 

5.6 

1.6 

9. 3 

13.0 

Illiterates 

20.0 

1 9 8 

22.1 

13.0 

Unskilled workers 

6.5 

5 8 

8.1 

4 3 

Migrants 

10. 9 

12.4 

10.5 

4.3 

Number of 
respondents 

230 

121 

86 

23 


In Gorakhpur, Moradabad and Rewa almost all 
the respondents have stated that the poor are the 
scheduled castes. In Kottayam, Sivakasi and Mandvi 
more than two-thirds of the respondents associate tne 


” See a ms na: th; better known studies, Rakesh Mohan and Nancy Hartline. 10:0. 
" n T.inrt., ibid. 

17 
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poor with scheduled castes, tribes and backward classes. (See Table 17). 

TABLE 17 

Who The Urban Poor Are : Urban Cenres and Caste 


Urban C- nt ''es 


R s.aonse 


SC: STs and backward classts 


Visakha- Gjrakhpur Mirada- Rcwa Sivakasi Kottayam Mandvi 
patna m bad 

<T " 0 9 7 7 7 


8 


Number of respeindents ...... 15 


About one-fifth of the respondents in all the cate¬ 
gories have identified the poor by their employment 
status. According to them the poor are the un¬ 
employed and the daily wagers. Nearly 13 per cent 
of the total respondents have stated that the poor are 
‘he daily wagers. This includes 14 per cent of the 
officials and 11.6 per cent of the non-officials, but 
only 8.7 per cent of the NGOs. Nearly 10 per cent 
of the respondents have stated that the poor are the 
unemployed. Again, while 11.6 per cent of the 
officials and 8.1 per cent of the non-officials stated 
this, only 4.3 per cent of the NGOs thought that 
the poor were the unemployed. 

Often the poor are associated with certain occupations 
which happen to be mostly in the informal sector. 
This is also borne out by this survey. About one 
third of the total respondents in almost all the cate¬ 
gories have identified the poor by their occupations 
(Table 181. They have observed that the poor are 
the rickshaw pullers, domestic servants,. construction 
workers, agricultural labourers, vendors, brick makers, 
bid' workers and neopie in similar occupations. The 
occupations by which the poor are identified vary 
among the sample urban centres. For instance, in 
Rhaenlnur and Sambalpur more than half of the res¬ 
pondents have pointed out that the poor are the bidi 
worker', handloom weavers, construction workers and 
ricksT iaw nul’ers. Tn Nagpur, a third of the officials 
and in Tmnhal nearlv half of the officials identified 
them by their occupations. 


TABLE 18 

Who the Urban Poor Are : Urban Centres and 
Occupations 


Urbso cod* res 

Response - ------- 

Ni<?pur Sambalpur Trnpha! B|ipgalpu r 


Rickshaw outl'-rs 2 

flomestic servants 2 

Construction 
workers . 4 

Bidi workers . • - 

Handloom weavers — 

Number of 

respondents 20 to 10 10 


9 9 10 8 10 10 


The poor have also been identified as shelterless, 
pavement dwellers, those who live in slums and those 
without access to basic amenities. About 13 per cent 
of the respondents in the different categories have 
stated that the poor are the houseless. Only 7.4 per 
cent of all respondents have identified them as shim 
dwellers; about 5 per cent have associated them with 
pavement dwellers, and another 5 per cent have stated 
that the poor are those who have no access to basic 
amenities. It is interesting to note here the difference 
between the perceptions of the officials on the one 
hand, and the NGOs on the other. Only 1.6 per cent 
of the officials associate the poor with those who are 
deprived of the basic facilities, while 13 per cent of 
the NGOs think in these terms. 

One of the Commonly held notions about the urban 
poor is that they arc migrants from rural areas. About 
one-tenth of the respondents have echoed this view, 
of which more than half the respondents arc officials. 
In relative terms 12.4 per cent of the officials, 10.5 
per cent of the non-officials and professionals and 
4.3 per cent of the NGOs feci that they are the 
migrants. Again, what is noteworthy is that since 
migration of the rural poor to the urban areas is more 
acutely felt in the larger cities, it is only in these 
cities that the poor are identified as migrants. For 
instance, 21 per cent of the respondents in Kanpur 
and more than 85 per cent of the respondents in 
Surat think that the poor are migrants. 

Nearly one-fifth of the respondents believe that the 
poor are illiterate, and 6.5 per cent of the respondents 
feel that the poor are unskilled workers. These 
perceptions substantiate the argument that the poor 
need to be provided with education and skills to raise 
them above the poverty line. Of those who stated 
that the poor are illiterate 19.8 per cent arc officials, 
22.1 per cent are non-officials and professionals, and 
13.0 per cent are NGOs. The poor are described as 
unskilled workers by less than 8 per cent of all cate¬ 
gories of respondents. 

In conclusion, it can he said that while the evidence 
in the third world countries shows that the urban 
poor arc a complex group and hence not easily identifi¬ 
able. the perceptions «eem to nut the urban poor in 
specific categories. Wbat is most striking is the fact 
that the caste factor still dominates the perceptions 
of people. Thev still associate the poor with the lower 
castes. But the survey reveals that the caste factor 
p'avs a much «nrd:er role in metropolitan cities: 
while in secondary cities and towns the poor continue 
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to be identified with certain castes. This also indi¬ 
cates that while urbanisation is rapidly changing the 
character of the urban areas, its impact on people’s 
perceptions has been neglible, as they still continue 
to hold the traditional view of the poor. 

Another point worthy of note is the hiatus between 
the responses of officials and of the NGOs. The 
differences are very sharp in some cases as can be 
seen from Table 16. 

The question of “who the urban poor are”, was 
supplemented by another critical question on what 
the main problems of the poor are, that is, whether in 
the opinion of the respondents, the problems they 
faced were economic, social or physical. The National 
Institute of Urban Affairs placed a high ptiotky on 
this question ; since without finding out what people 
perceived to be the main problems of the poor, it was 
difficult to come to grips with who they thought the 
poor were. For instance, it is often said that the 
main problem of the poor is shelter ; though, in recent 
years, many have begun to argue tbat it is not their 
main problem as the poor somehow manage to find 
their own shelter. Similarly, there arc some who 
think that lack of income constitutes their main prob¬ 


lem ; only to be disputed by others, who think that 
their collective or family incomes are high enough for 
them to stay above the poverty line, but their problem 
is how to strike a correct balance between income 
and expenditure. 

This survey has probed into this question systemati¬ 
cally. Two questions were administered in this regard : 

(i) What are the main problems of the poor? 

(ii) Do the priorities of the poor correspond with 
their problems ? 

Responses to these questions are contained in Tables 
19 and 20. 

Contrary to the more recent thinking a majority of the 
respondents perceive lack of shelter or inadequate 
shelter as the most critical problem of the poor. The 
majority consists of 68.7 per cent of the total number 
of respondents. What is important about this res¬ 
ponse is that there is a convergence of views, among 
the different population groups about shelter be ng 
the most important problem, with 69.4 per cent of the 
official, 79.1 per cent of the non-officials and pro¬ 
fessionals, 73.9 per cent of the NGOs and 64.2 per 
cent of the poor saying so. 


TABLE 19 

Problems of the Poor ( Percentage ) 
(Multiple responses ) 


Problems 


Total 

Category of respondents 

Officials Non- NGOs 

Officials 
and 

Pro¬ 

fessionals 

Poor 

Lack of, or inadequate shelter. 

• 

68.7 

69.4 

79.1 

73.9 

64.2 

Absence or lack of basic services: 







Watei supply ... • 

• 

39.1 

27.3 

33.7 

3.5 

47.5 

Sanitation and Drainage. 

• 

52.8 

48.8 

55.8 

39.1 

55.0 

Roads.. 

• 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 

— 

2.5 

Electricity. 

• 

7.7 

1.6 

1.2 

— 

13.8 

Absence or lack of social services : 







Education. 

• 

13.0 

17.4 

17.4 

30.4 

7.5 

Health. 

• 

9.1 

7.4 

13.9 

30.4 

6.3 

Nutrition .-••••••••• 

• 

3-8 

7.4 

8.1 

43 

0.4 

Lack of adequate incomes and/or irregular income .... 

• 

31.7 

27.3 

22.1 

30.4 

37.5 

Lack of employment opportunities and/or irregular employment . 

• 

39.4 

52.1 

43.0 

56.5 

300 

Number of respondents. 

• 

470 

121 

86 

23 

240 
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The degree of convergence of views, however, 
peters out when one proves on to other problems, and 
divergence begins. The NGOs, as the table shows, 
perceive the absence of educational, health and sani¬ 
tation services to be among the main problems of the 
poor. The poor rank the absence of these services 
rather low in importance except for sanitation. For 
the poor, lack of adequate incomes and stable or re¬ 
gular incomes appear to be important; while the offi¬ 
cials, the NGOs, and the non-officials and pofessio- 
nals perceive the absence of employment opportunities 
to be the central problem. 

Regionally, the differences in the perceptions on this 
question are minor, with most responses converging 
around shelter, water supply and sanitation, unemp¬ 
loyment, and lack of adequate incomes. There are 


of course, respondents who have highlighted localis¬ 
ed problems, such as water logging and drainage in 
Mangalore, Sambalpur and Imphal, and nutrition in 
Mednipur, but generally, the differences are not sig¬ 
nificant. 

Priorities of the poor as perceived by different cate¬ 
gories of’ respondents run along the lines of the pro¬ 
blems, and the deviation between the two are not 
appreciable. Two deviations, however, are important 
to note. According to 42.5 per cent of the respon¬ 
dents iu the category of the poor, loans for starting 
small scale economic ventures constitute an extreme¬ 
ly important priority. No other category of respon¬ 
dents has identified this as a priority. A second devia¬ 
tion is the listing of free health services for the poor 
by the NGOs. Though this has been mentioned by 
others, ii does not find a place among the five most 
important items of priority. 


TABLE 20 

Priorities of the Poor 
(Multiple responses) 


Priorities 


Shelter .... 
Employment . 

Sanitation 
Water supply . 

Education 

Loans for economic activities 


Number of respondents 


Note : These are the six most important items of priority. 


Category of respondents 


Total Officials Non- NGOs 
Officials 
and 
Pro- 

fessionsls 


Poor 


62.3 

59.5 

62.8 

60.9 

63.8 

34.2 

48.8 

37.2 

52.2 

24.2 

34.5 

28.9 

31.4 

30.4 

38.7 

32.3 

17.4 

27.9 

26.1 

42.1 

13.2 

28.1 

11.6 

34.8 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

42.5 

470 

121 

86 

23 

240 


How is the presence of the poor in the urban areas vi¬ 
ewed? Are the poor considered a boon or a bane to the 
cities? Does the society at large accept them as a 
part and parcel of the cities or do the city dwellers 
look upon the poor with contempt? This issue has 
been rather controversial and the opinions stand divi¬ 
ded. Those who believe in concept of the “city beau¬ 
tiful” feel that the poor negatively affect the aesthe¬ 
tics of the city, while those who fight for the poor 
feel that it is due to the lack of cooperation from the 
authorities and the residents that the poor live under 


such inhuman conditions. For them, it is not the 
fault of the poor that the cities look filthy. 

Three questions were put to the respondents to as¬ 
certain their view on how they perceived the contri¬ 
bution of the poor to the urban areas. These were : 

(i) Do the poor contribute in any way to the 
growth and development of cities ? 

(ii) Are the poor a burden on cities? 

(iii) If yes, why so? 
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TABLE 21 

Do the Poor Contribute to the Cities ? 
(Percentage) 

Category of respondents 

Responses • - — -- ----— 



Total 

Officials 

Non- NGOs 




Officials 

anti 

Pro¬ 

fessionals 

Ves 

90.9 

90. J 

90.7 95.7 

No - 

7.8 

8.3 

8.1 4-3 

No response 

1.3 

J .6 

J.2 

Number of 
respond cuts . 

230 

12 J 

86 23 


This kind o£ a response (Table 21) constitutes one of 
the positive aspects of this survey. The view that the 
poor only play a negative role in the cities has dras¬ 
tically changed to a point where most people now 
accept them as well as their contribution. Percep¬ 
tions have changed from the stage where the poor 
were viewed as peopie creating problems for the 
cities to one where the poor have been accepted as 
an indispensable part of the city system. 

While more than 90 per cent of all respondents 
have stated that the poor have a positive contribu¬ 
tion to make, the high percentage of NGOs saying 
so (96 per cent) clearly indicates their established 
position in this regard. Only about 8 per cent of the 
respondents did not feel that the poor made any 
worthwhile contribution to the urban areas. The rela¬ 
tive percentages of those who replied in the negative 
are 8.3 per cent of the officials, 8.1 per cent of the 
non-officials and professionals, and 4.3 per cent of 
the NGOs. 

As a supplement to the previous question trie res¬ 
pondents were asked specifically if they viewed the 
poor as a burden on cities. The reason for pressing 
on this question was to know whether despite accep¬ 
ting the positive contribution of the poor, the res¬ 
pondents felt that there was a negative aspect to 
their presence in cities and that they created prob¬ 
lems for the city administration. This question was 
not asked from the poor. 

TABLE 22 

Are the Poor a Burden bn Cities ? 


Category of respondents 


Responses 

Total 

Officials 

Non- NGOs 

Officials 
and 

Pro¬ 

fessionals 

Yes . 

41.3 

47.9 

34.9 30.4 

No . 

57.8 

52.1 

63.9 65.3 

No response 

0.9 

— 

1.2 4.3 

Number of 
respondents - 

230 

-21 

86 23 


The response to this question may seem somewhat 
contradictory to the response in the previous table. 
This contradiction exists because ihis question was 
put to all respondents regardless of their answer to 
the previous question. This is yet another evidence of 
the lack of consistency of the response in the survey. 
Nevertheless nearly 58 per cent of the respondents 
have clearly stated that they do not feel that the poor 
are a burden on the cities (Table 22). About 41 per 
cent of the respondents have stated that although the 
poor could not be called a burden on cities yet they 
did create different kinds of problems for the city 
administrators and residents. 

TABLE 23 

Why are they a Burden ? 


Number of 

respondents . 95 58 30 7 


Ol' those who said that the poor created problems 
23 per cent (of which tw’o-thirds were officials) tho¬ 
ught that the poor put pressure on the infrastructure 
of the cities. (Table 23). The relative percentage of 
those who slated this was 26 per cent for the officials, 
and 23 per cent for the non-officials and professio¬ 
nals. Nearly 17 per cent of the respondents have stat¬ 
ed that the poor are a burden on the municipality 
and administration; of these four-fifths of the respon¬ 
dents happen to be officials. A small number of offi¬ 
cials have, also stated that the poor evade paying 
taxes and hence are a burden on the cities. 

According to a little over onc-fourth of the respon¬ 
dents, the poor encroach upon public and private 


Reasons 


Category of respondents 


Total Officials Non- NGOs 
officials 
and 
Pro¬ 
fessionals 


Pressure on 

infrastructure 

23.1 

25.9 

23.3 


Create social 
problems 

22.1 

17.2 

33.3 

14.3 

Burden on 
municipality . 

Jfi.8 

22.4 

10-0 


BncroacbODpub- 
Iic bd(J private 
g land 

26.3 

24.1 

30.0 

28.6 

Evade paying taxes 

2.1 

3.4 

— 

— 

Anti-social ele¬ 
ments . 

22. J 

22.4 

20-0 

28.6 

Create law and 
order problems 

9.5 

10.3 

6.7 

14.3 

Creato social 
problems 
(drinking etc.) 

7.4 

8-6 

3.3 

14.3 
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lands which create immense problems for the uutho- 
riti. s. lincroachment, they have observed, caused con- 
gestion and also traffic problems. This has been stat¬ 
ed by 24 per cent of the officials, 30 per cent of the 
non-officials and professionals and about 24 per cent 
of the NGOs. 

A minority (about one-fifth) of the respondents in 
all categories have said that the poor are the anti¬ 
social elements, creating law and order problems and 
social problems (e.g. drinking). About the same pro¬ 
portion of the total respondents feel that the rcor 


create environmental problems due to their bad habits 
and unhygienic nays of living. 

The most noteworthy point in these responses is 
that none of the NGOs think that the poor are a 
burden on the municipality or that they put pressure 
on the infrastructure. It is only the officials, non-offi¬ 
cials and professionals who think so. The NGOs have 
pointed out consistently that the poor do not create 
problems for the cities but that poverty often forces 
them to live and do things in a certain way. 



THE PERCEPTIONS SURVEY : MAIN FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps it is useful to recall the main findings of this 
perceptions survey at the very outset of this last sec¬ 
tion of the report. The first and foremost finding that 
emerges is me high level of ignorance among the poor 
about the poverty alleviation programmes. Over 30 
per cent of the respondents say that they do not 
know of the existence of' any poverty alleviation pro- 
gran >ne. Even though the percentage of those who 
express ignorance about the programmes may not 
appear to be frightening, the fact that almost one 
third of tile potential beneficiaries do not know about 
any of them cannot be dismissed as inconsequential, 
"i his constitutes one of the most important and dis¬ 
concerting features of this survey. 

A second, equally disconcerting finding of this survey 
is that a significant proportion of the respondents do 
not think that the various programmes have reached 
the poor, and benefited them in any substantial man¬ 
ner. What is significant here is that in the opinion 
of the respondents, the programmes do not benefit 
them because of two main reasons : absence of ad¬ 
ministrative commitment and corruption. There are 
other reasons too but these are the overwhelming ones. 
While corruption has often been cited as one of the 
reasons for the ineffectiveness of the various deve¬ 
lopment programmes, the perception of the respon¬ 
dents that there is absence of administrative commit¬ 
ment is a worrisome feature, and requires a major 
corrective effort. 

Third : that poverty is a multidimensional pheno¬ 
menon is the view of an overwhelming percentage of 
the respondents of* this survey. People do not think 
that it can be explained by one or two factors. It is a 
syndrome of “collective poverty”, if wc use John 
Friedmann’s phrase. This feature makes the redres- 
sal of poverty far more complex than envisioned ordi¬ 
narily. Most of the poverty alleviation programmes 
are sectoral; raising the question of whether such 
programmes can address the broad, multi-dimensional 
poverty issues in an effective manner. 


A fourth aspect worth highlighting are the gaps in 
preccptions of different population groups on who 
the urban poor are. On the one hand, they are seen 
as those who are unemployed, those who are migrants 
from the rural areas, and those who have no will or 
determination to extricate themselves Pror, the clut¬ 
ches of poverty. On the other hand, the perceptions 
of the poor on who the poor are, as infeired fron. 
Tables 12 and 19, is different. They arc neither die 
uremploycd, nor the recent migrants from rural 
areas. They are those who have low productive jobs 
They do not earn enough to be ab’e to stay above 
the poverty line. 

Fifth ; there are areas of convergence among the 
views of the various categories of respondents. The 
poor, in the opinion of an appreciable number, are 
low caste people; they are those who have occupa¬ 
tions such as shoe making, rickshow pulling, rag pic¬ 
king, construction work, and so forth. It is yet an¬ 
other disconcerting feature of the survey that despite 
years of efforts to improve the economic conditions of 
the scheduled castes and tribes, people still associate 
them with the poor. 

A sixth aspect of the survey is that the poor think 
that poverty has come to stay with them and that it is 
unlikely to disappear in the near future. This aspect 
of the survey was gone into more deeply n. the sur¬ 
vey by asking the respondents how issues of growing 
urban poverty could be approached, and what orien¬ 
tation could be given to the existing programmes in 
order make them effective. Two specific questions 
were asked in this connection : 

(i) What can be done to make the existing pro¬ 
grammes effective? 

(ii) What should be the thrust of the new prog¬ 
rammes, if new programmes are necessary? 

The responses to these questions are contain in 



Table 24—27. 

TABLE 24 

Is redesigning rf Existing Programmes Required 

? 




. - 


Category of respondents 


Response 

Total 

Officials 

Non- 

NGOs 

Poor 




Officials 






and 






Pro- 






fessionals 



-- - — • - 

—..“ 391 

41.3 

46.5 

65.2 

32 9 

Yes 

35.3 

47.1 

40.7 

26.1 

28.3 

No 

25.5 

11.6 

12.8 

8.7 

38.8 

No response 



-- 

_ 

.__ 

Number of respondents 

- --; .... 470 

121 

86 

23 

240 
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Almost two-fifths of the respondents think that the 
existing programmes have little relevance and require 
restructuring and reorientation. This response inclu¬ 
des 41.3 per cent of the officials, 46.5 per cent of the 
non-offic.als and professionals, and 65.2 per cent of 
the NGOs. At the same time, 47.1 per cent of the 
respondents in the category of officials think that the 
existing programmes are basically :ound, and requiie 
no changes, interestingly, a greater percentage of the 
poor have expressed no views on the subject. 

When pressed further on the type of changes requir¬ 
ed, the respondents have offered a wide array of spe¬ 
cific proposals, which include improving publicity of 
the programmes; involvement of the NGOs and peo¬ 
ple in the implementation of poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes; making the programmes more flexible and 
local need based; better identification of beneficiaries 
and target groups; and eradication of corrupt practi¬ 
ces. Two of these responses are particularly impor¬ 
tant to highlight. One is the responsibility for imple¬ 


mentation of these programmes. Many respondents 
have suggested that this should be entrusted to a sin¬ 
gle agency, preferably the local body. A second sug¬ 
gestion made by a few respondents is that assistance 
for the poor should be in kind and not in cash. Ac¬ 
cording to them, this will ensure better utilisation of 
assistance and also assist in checking corruption. The 
universe of responses is given in Table 25. 

For the poor, ihe most important suggestion is to 
check corruption and improve publicity of the pov¬ 
erty alleviation programmes. The officials have, how¬ 
ever, preferred flexibility and local orientation in the 
programmes. 

The second question in this regard was about the 
new thrust required to address the urban poverty 
issues. As Table 26 shows, at least 30 per cent of' 
the total respondents think that the poor need a new 
deal, this includes 30.6 per cent of the officials, 23.3 
per cent of the non-officials and professionals and 30 
per cent of the poor. 


TABLE 25 

Actions Necessary to Improve the Effectiveness of 
Fxisting Programmes 
(Mutiple responses) 




Category of re: 

spondcnls 


Types of redesigning — 

— 

— 

■ -.. 

— 

— 


Total 

Officials 

Non- 

NGOs 

Peer 




Officials 






and 






Pro- 






fessicnals 



Improve publicity. 

29 

4 

4 

3 

18 

Involve NGOs,and People ......... 

37 

9 

16 

8 

4 

Programmes sh>uld b: local need based and flexible ..... 

28 

15 

9 

4 


Rem >ve corruption.. 

23 


1 

2 

20 

Improve identification of beneficiaries and target groups .... 

17 

2 

2 

1 

12 

Increase loan and subsidy component . . .. 

21 

6 

5 

3 

7 

Place responsibility or poverty programmes wilha single agency . 

11 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Improve implementation by simplification of procedures, better coordination 






between agencies . 

38 

6 

8 

2 

22 

Involve the private sector. 

5 

4 

1 



Others including penalty for n >n-rcpayment of loans, improvement of loan 






i\:c ivories, elimination of political interference and enlargement of the 






scope of the existing programmes. 

25 

6 

8 

3 

8 

Number of respondents .......... 

184 

50 

40 

15 

79 


Response 


Yes 

No 

No response 
Number of respondents 


TABLE 26 

Is a New Trust Required to Address Urban 
Poverty issues ? ( Percentage) 



Oattgo 

iy of respondents 


Total 

Officials 

Non- 

NGOs 

Poor 



Officials 





and Pm- 





tVs-ionals 



30.4 

30.6 

45.3 

26 I 

25 4 

45.3 

55.4 

31.4 

52.2 

44.6 

24.2 

14.0 

23 3 

21 7 

30.0 

470 

ui 

86 

23 ~ 

240 " 
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The new thrust areas as indicated fay the respondents 
cover a host of suggestions which include focus on 
employoient generation, education and skid develop¬ 
ment, and provision of basic services, as well as seve¬ 
ral new ideas. These comprise: 

(i) formation of special cooperatives of the 
poor. 


(ii) unemployment allowances. 

fiii) works programmes on the line> of the food 
for Work Programme. 

(iv) schemes for providing skills in local crafts, 
and business know-how. 

Table 17 gives the universe of responses. 


TABLE 27 


Niw thrust areas 


New Thrust Areas 
(Multiple responses ) 

Category of respondents 


Total Officials Non- NGOs Pool 
Officials 
and Pro¬ 
fessionals 


Sectors 

Employnteitt/lncome generation. 

Education. 

Skill development. 

Health schemes. 

Basic services. 

Others 

Focus on casuscs of poverty. 

Focus on population control. 

Focus on environmental improvement .... 

Form cooperatives of the poor. 

Financial assistance scheme for cuildnn’s education. ■ 

Open a new hank for urban poor. 

Sch:me for unemployment allowances • 

Scheme fer loans for personal use. 

Drive against social evils (drinking and drug addictoin) 

Programmes fot development of local crafts and providing technical assistance 
Number of respondents ••••'’" 


74 

2> 

30 

8 

47 

12 

10 

9 

23 

7 

5 

3 

17 

2 

2 

1 

16 

3 

3 

— 

9 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 

2 

- 

4 

— 

1 

— 

2 

1 


1 


1 

2 

I 

— 

1 

3 

— 

2 

— 

143 

37 

39 

6 


11 

16 

8 

12 

10 


2 

1 

3 

2 

1 


1 

61 


Thus, us may be seen, a host of new ideas have been 
generated in this survey. Many of them such as the 
formation of the cooperatives and a works program¬ 
me represent a new deal, and a new approach for 
them. So does the suggestion of substituting the cash 
subsidy components in the poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes by subsidies in kind. According to the res¬ 
pondents these will reduce leakages and curruption. 
Also, as the table show's, there is a sharper focus in 
the responses on other thrust areas, with many stress¬ 
ing the need for education and skilled development, 
health services for women and children, as well as 
2621 UD/88—6 


recreational facilities to wean the poor away from 
social evils. Even though the number of people who 
have offered these responses is not large they consti¬ 
tute extremely significant observations. 

The new thrust areas together with the findings of 
the survey as outlined in this report have given to the 
National Institute of Urban Affairs a different pers¬ 
pective on the poverty questions. The survey itself has 
helped to build confidence in the methodology of 
perception surveys. It has paved the way for putting 
into action a social process of mobilising information 
for individual and collective use. 









ANNEXURE 


A SURVEY OF THE PERCEPT IONS OF PEOPEE 
ON URBAN POVERTY 

(NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF URBAN AFFAIRS) 
11, NYAYA MARG, NEW DELHI-110021 


I 

1. Are you aware of the various poverty 
alleviation programmes currently being 
implemented in your town 7 If yes, which 
ones ? 

2. How well are you acquainted with these 
programmes, that is, with their aims and 
objectives, the main components and for 
which categories of the urban poor arc they 
meant for ? 

3. Which of the programmes, in your opinion, 
are the closest to the needs of the urban 
poor and which are remotest to their needs ? 

4. Do you think that these programmes reflect 
the government’s commitment to eradicate 
or at least minimize the incidence of urban 
poverty ? Or, do you think there is a hiatus 
between the government’s commitment and 
what these programmes expect to achieve ? 

5. Do you think that these programmes reflect 
the needs and priorities of the urban poor ? 
Or, are these programmes misplaced in re¬ 
lation to the problems and requirements of 
the urban p/oor? 

6. Have these programmes benefited the urban 
poor, or those sections of the urban poor 
for whom the programmes were meant ? If 
yes, in what way and to what extent ? 

7. If these programmes have not reached the 
urban poor, then what in your view, are the 
possible reasons ? What factors arc of fore¬ 
most importance in your view ? 

S. Do you think that there is a lack of ad¬ 
ministrative commitment to these program¬ 
mes, and whether this could be a prime 
reason for the inadequate impact of these 
programmes on urban poverty ? 

9. Do you think that the funds meant for these 
programmes leak out? If yes, would \ou 


have any estimate on the proportion of funds 
that are not spent on the urban poor ? 

10. Do you think that these programmes can be 
redesigned in order to be more effective ? 
If yes, in what way ? 

11. In case you think that the existing program¬ 
mes arc unlikely to reduce the incidence of 
urban poverty, what new programmes would 
you suggest 7 What thrust would you provide, 
and what new components, would you add ? 

12. Do you agree with the view that urban poor 
(like their counterparts) have got used to 
this various types of subsidies etc. ? If you 
agree, then do you think that these subsidies 
need to be withdrawn ? Do you think that 
the poor have the capacity to pay for services 
for which subsidies are available ? 


II 

13. What in your opinion are the main problems 
of the urban poor ? What aspects of urban 
poverty do you fee! most concerned with 7 
What type of deprivations do they suffer 
from ? 

H. What in your opinion are the short term 
and long term needs of the urban poor? 
How would you rank their needs ? What 
do you think are the most serious problems 
of the urban poor ? 


Ill 

15. What in your opinion are the reasons for 
the existence of poverty in the urban areas ? 
Why is there poverty in the cities? 

16. Do you ihink that urban poverty has com’ 
to stay and will persist? What arc the 
reasons for the perpetuation of urban 
poverty 7 

17 - >'? u jhink ‘hat the incidence of poverty 

vvill decline in future ? If yes, then what is 
the basis of your optimism ? 
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IV 

18. Who in your opinion are the poorest of the 
poor? Why would you call them poor 0 
What attributes characterize them ? 

19. In what way do you think the poor contri¬ 
bute to the city’s economy ? It is said that 
the poor perform important functions in 
urban areas, which kinds of services they 
are engaged in arc the most visible and 


beneficial to the urban areas ? Do you think 
that their existence in the urban areas is 
something positive ? If yes, why do you 
think so ? 

20. Do you think that the poor are a burden 
on the urban areas, and have a negative 
effect on the cities? If so—why do you 
think so ? Can you enumerate the problems 
the cities face because of the poor ? 



NlUA'S PUBLICATIONS OF RELATED INTEREST 
Approach to Urban Poverty The media on Urban Poverty 

A Position Note a Content Analysis 


This position paper presents the existing approach to 
alleviation of urban poverty in India, it discusses in 
specific terms how the five year plans have looked at 
urban poverty questions, and analyses the principal 
policy responses as well as the contents of the various 
poverty alleviation programmes. 

Dimensions oj Urban Poverty 

A Situational Analysis 

This study brings together the national-level NSS data 
and the data from the microlcvel studies on urban 
poverty and attempts to develop a situational profile 
of the urban poor. It deals with the concept of poverty, 
the migratory and employment characteristics of the 
urban poor, their quality of life and also their spatial 
concentration and distribution. 


This paper analyses the scope and coverage given to 
urban poverty by the media. Eight major English 
language dailies have been surveyed for this purpose 
and information called out from them. The report 
provides an illuminating reflection of the kind of 
interest that urban poverty evokes in the media. 

Who the Poor are, What They do and Where 
They Live 

Undertaken at the instance of the Ministry of Urban 
Development, this study on the urban poor provides 
answers to questions such as who the poor are, what 
they do, where they live, and what is the nature and 
extent of the deprivation they suffer from. This study 
is based on primary surveys conducted in 1987 in 20 
sample towns spread over the country. 



URBAN POVERTY IN INDIA 
POLICIES AND PROGRAMMES 

A Review of Literature 


CENTRE FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 
PLANNING AND TECHNOLOGY 

University Road, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad-380009 





PREFACE 


1*. was the realisation that urban poverty lay in the heartland of uiban 1 'tvtlc pn.cr.t 
that led to the setting up of a working group on Urban Poverty by the National 
Commission on Urbanisation. The working group in turn decided to initiate 
studies on Analysis of Uiban Situation, Perception of Urban Poverty amongst 
Urban Poor as well as Non-poor, Review of Literature on policies and Programmes 
launched in order to alleviate poverty and the Legislative and Institutional envin n- 
inent of urban poor. T he various segments of studies were assigned to individuals 
and institutions of eminence in their respective fields. 

The Centre for Environmental Planning and Technology was assigned the responsi¬ 
bility for Review of Literature and Review c f progiams ar.d polices. The pic- 
paration of situation paper required levitw of literature bearing cn dimensu rs 
of poverty, migration, non-formal sector, utilisatic n cf rcc ; al tuvites etc. Since 
National Institution of Urban Affairs decided to review the relevant literature 
to prepare its paper on Uiban Situation, CEPT decided to focus its review of 
literature on topics which nad a direct bearing on policies and program and 
perspective building. This d ivisie n of labeur was dire with a view to avoid 
duplication and ledundarc) and make the most effective use c f the ITniled t ire 
which was available to complete the study.. 

Books. Dissertations, Case Studies. Papas. Articles and other scholarly writings 
which had direct bearings on the impact of the policies arc! prcgu rrrrts wete 
bibliographer! chawing from documentalic n sources through! ut the ralien and 
then carefully studied to prepare the review of the policies and programs. 

While the review of policies is mainly based on the review of Five Year Plan 
documents which contain the authentic statements of development policies, the 
progiam review has been divided into the following major parts : 

(1) Habitat based ptograms; Slum Improvement, Site and Services. 

(2) Programs for paiticipatory development (Uiban Community Develop¬ 
ment and Urbar Basic Services). 

(3) Operation Headstart : containing review of Integrated Child Dcveh p- 
ment. Mid-day Meals Services and Public Distribution programs ? 

(4) Preventive Strategies—Smali and Medium Town Development Scheme. 

(5) Di rect progiams for skill upgradalion and employment generation. 

The review on habitat based pic-grammes bas been prepared by Prof. Prasanta De 
after a caicfu! review of e flicial reports and case stuc : y material e evtlepcd by 
various schools of planning. I am thankful to him for the pairs taking weik. 

I want to thank the Ministry of Urban Development for supplying the background 
material on the various programmes. 

Profuse thauics are due to members of Study Group foi their very kind cooperation 
in arranging on-tlie-site visits and sending the material. The membeis arc out¬ 
standing individuals. Jt is an educative experience lo wc-rk with them. Outside 
die group Mike Slingsby and Dt. William Ccusins were of great help. Mike 
shared his experiences on Site and Services and Slum Improvement while Di 
William Cousins offered his helpful advice ai nearly cveiy imporlant stage of deve¬ 
lopment of study. 
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I am extremely thankful to Dr.R.N. Vakil, Hon. Dean, CLPT for facilitating the 
overall organisation of the study. The colleagues in the Planning School were kind 
enough to make themselves available for consultation from time to time. Shrj 
P.JC. Vaikey, Secretary, Planning & Development organised the administiatnc 
support very efficiently. Mr. R. Sasidhatan Pillai, Mr. I.V. Kiishnadas and 
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CHAPTER I 


POLICIES FOR URBAN—A REVIEW OF FIVE 
YEAR PLAN LITERATURE 


Plan policies and approaches provide guidelines for 
formulating action programmes and guiding implemen¬ 
tation process. Plan policies in part derive their goals 
of endeavour from the basic state policies enshrined 
m the Constitution especially its directive principles, 
and in part, from the historical legacies and current 
realities within which they have to operate. 

There are ample provisions in the Directive princip¬ 
les of State Policy 1 * which enjoin that the distribu¬ 
tion of material resources of the nation shall subserve 
common good, shall not lead to ccncentration 
in a few hands and that the State shall make effec¬ 
tive provisions for securing right to work, to educa¬ 
tion and public assistance in the case of unemploy¬ 
ment, old age, sickness and disablement—within its 
economic capacities and development—that child lab¬ 
our and tender age shall not be abused, and special 
provisions shall be made to lift the economically 
weaker sections of the society. It speaks in its preamble 
not only of freedom of expression and belief but 
also of economic and social justice. Equality before 
law is guaranteed and discrimination based on sex, 
caste, religion or place of birth is prohibited in ouh- 
lic institutions. 

The plan policies are oriented to give effect to :he 
directive principles of state policy as also fundamen¬ 
tal rights of the citizens. The policies regarding pov¬ 
erty came to be spelt out specifically during Fifth Five 
Year Plan. However, concern with poverty in general 
and inequality of incomes found an eloquent ex¬ 
pression in the earlier plans and perspective plan 
documents whic halso featured slum eradication and 
slum improvement programes as well as prog- 
rames for uplift of backward classes. 

The discussion of plan approaches to poverty has 
been organised under following broad headings fat 
General approach to reduce inequality and poverty 
(fc) Approach towards urban poverty (cl Specific sec¬ 
toral inputs relevant to urban poverty. 

General Approach to Reduce Inequality and Poverty 

The first clear statement about the need to remove 
poverty and assure minimum income to even,' citizen 
came from perspective planning document (1961176). 
The document says :— 

‘No programme or policy which fail to fheviate 
the condition of the poor appreciably can 
hope for necessary measures of public co¬ 
operation and political support in a ma¬ 
ture democracy. The central concern of our 
planning has to be the removal of poverty 


as early as possible. The stage has now 
come when we should sharply focus ever 
efforts on providing an assumed minimum 
income to every citizen of the country with¬ 
in a reasonable period of time’!. 

The document, however, caire to the conclusion that 
the attainment of a specified level of minimum in¬ 
come within a given period would be purely a func¬ 
tion of rate of development. 

The Reasons 

“When even the topmost 30 per cent of households 
have a average per capita expenditure of Rs. 62 per 
month, it is inconceivable that any larger redistribu¬ 
tion of income from higher income groups to the 
other can be effected”. 

Apart from the argument of non-feasibility, the clas¬ 
sical argument of ‘savings for investment’ was also 
produced—“any drastic re-distribution of the present 
level of incomes, even if it is feasible, is bound to 
make the mobilisation of savings for investment far 
more difficult”. 

Although the re-distribution might result in improve¬ 
ment of conditions of poorest segment ‘materially' yet 
the average standards will be pitifully low. It was 
hoped that the income of the poorest segment would 
increase in the same proportion as the total in the 
country through spontaneous economic development 
except for people living in remote areas for whom 
some re-distributive measures would be necessary to 
allow them benefits from general stream. 

The perspective planning exercise then calculated that 
a growth rate of 1 per cent per annum would be 
needed during fourth and fifth five year plans to 
eradicate poverty. However, the growth rate had to 
be defined in more modest terms having regard to the 
foreign exchange crisis, domestic resource mobilisa¬ 
tion prospects, constraints on administrative capacity 
to manage complex projects and establish extension 
and credit support measures to increase output. The 
feasible growth rate ranged between 4-5 per ccm 
which meant that poverty could not be eradicated 
even within twentv-year frame which again required 
an 8 ner cent of annual growth. However, if the 
growth were to percolate proportionately as postulat¬ 
ed in the document, the task would be much easier 
by 1976 which was the closing year of perspective 
plans. 

It was onlv the abstract rate of growth which was 
postulated. The question whether the objective can 


♦See Article 41 of the Indian Constitution. 

•Plwiinj Cmn’ssivi, Perspectives of Development 1941-76. 
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be achieved by changing tiie nature and composi¬ 
tion of growth was not considered at all. 

During early seventies the climate of developmental 
blinking started changing. Amongst other circum¬ 
stances, the three ones are important : (a) Interna¬ 
tional thinking questioning growth as a panacea for 
resolving problem of poverty by the force of it-, per¬ 
colation (b) Publication of Dandekar and Ruth’s 
work on poverty in India followed by many other 
studies by povertologists. (c) political victory scored 
by Mrs. Lndira Gandhi on ‘Garibi Hatao’ platform. 

Some international developmentalists started ques¬ 
tioning the view that higher growth rate would auto¬ 
matically lead to the dssolution of poverty'. The 
decade of sixties was characterised by a much higher 
growth rate in many developing countries than was 
expected but the poverty was still staring in the face 
with a deeper malancholy. 

“We wmc confidently told to take care of the GNP 
and poverty will take care of itself, that a high GNP 
giowth target is the best guarantee for eliminating 
unemployment and redistributing incomes ater thr¬ 
ough fiscal means. Where did the development pro¬ 
cess go astray ?*. 

There were suggestions for reversals’ standing the 
‘growthmanship’ on its head. Let the minimum stan¬ 
dards of consump'ion be defined and production plan¬ 
ning be geared to it. Let us take care of poverty and 
it will take care by GNP growth. 

The world bank led bv its president Robert Mac 
Namara provided the lead for voicing the concern 
on world poverty and bad the effect of reorienting 
the thinking of planners in several developing coun¬ 
tries. The publication of the work by Prof. Dandekar 
and Rath on noverty in India also contributed to the 
questioning of complacent mood that ‘more of the 
same would do’. The study, which was widely read 
concluded as under. 

“The gains of development have remained largely 
confined to the upper middle class the 
richer sections constituting the top 40 per 
cent of the population. The per capita con¬ 
sumption of the lower middle class and wea¬ 
ker sections constituting bottom 40 per 
cent of the urban population declined as 
much ns 15 and 20 per cent”.** 

The authors diagonised that at ’he root of prevail in «< 
ineoualities in income s inequitable distribution of 
wealth. The other noveriolocists like R S Minhas. 
P K Bardhan. G S Oza cave different estimates of 
monortions of people below the poverty line hut near¬ 
ly all of them concurred that it was a colonel prob¬ 
lem. Obviously, the early assumptions of GNP crowth 


strategy had gone wrong. Although growth protago¬ 
nists still argued that the expected growth rate had 
actually not been realised for a variety of reasons in¬ 
cluding border-wars, national calamities etc. and n 
higher growth rate would have given hoped-for 
icsults, there was a general questioning of exclusive 
emphasis on GNP growth.f 

Politically, the turning of the tables came with the 
victory of Mrs. Gandhi in 1971 General Election on 
‘Garibi Hatao’ (Remove poverty) platform. The plan-, 
tiers were quick to recognise the new political mood 
and translate it into new planning slogans ‘Growth 
with social justice document on ‘Towards Approach 
to Hie Fifth P.lan’ acknowledged. 

‘There would seem to be a conspicuous clement 
of historic inevitability in a direct approach 
to reducing poverty becoming the main 
thrust of the fifth year plan. The p'an 
is being formulated by a government that 
has massive mandate from the peopie, both 
in the Parliamentary elections of 1971 and 
State elections of 1972, on the basis of a 
programme whose centre piece is ‘Garibi 
Hatao’. 

The approach to the fifth plan puts the matter in 
more concrete perspective. ‘The basic objective of the 
fifth plan is to make the maximum possible dent on 
ttie low-end poverty while ensuring that the country 
moved one more step in the direction of economic 
independence. 1 

Reviewing the position of perspective plan paper that 
savings was needed for investment in future growth, 
the approach paper held that while it may have had 
some justification in the initial years of planning, but 
a stage had been reached where availability cf lar- 
ger-resources made it possible to launch a ‘direct 
attack on unemployment, under-employment and 
poverty, and also ensure adequate growth’. Then 
comes the classical statement. 

“The twin causes of poverty are under develop¬ 
ment and inequality. It is inadmissible to 
ignore or underplay either factor”. 

It argued : 

‘No rate of growth that can be realistically envi¬ 
saged could make a major impact on the 
problem within The foreseeable future, if 
inequality remains as acute a' present. Nor 
can any feasible egalitarian policies alter 
the position significantly in the absence of 
an accelerated rate of growth’. 

It demonstrated that the growth envisaged in the 
plan could raise the monthly per capita consumotion 
of lowest 30 per cent of the population from Rs. 23.24 


T^^b'Han /Employment and Income Distribution hTthe 1970s — A review perspective. Development Dig,*1.1971 . 
•♦Dandekar and Rath : poverty in Tndia, Indian School of Political Economy 1971. 

•TVhtest in th- s-rics is ‘poverty and policy’ by Jagdish N. Bhagwath Dae author in his VS Memoriallectu.e cn Au S . 28. 1986 
at Ahmedabad has powerfully adovocated a case for indirect growth based route for redu m, poverty. 

Plam’ng C-'-nni ’ : Ao-votch to the fifth plan 1974-79. 
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in 73,74 to Rs, 26.80 in 78-79 which would be still 
fur below the poverty fine consumption of Rs. 37 
tat 71j72 prices). The monthly per-capita consump¬ 
tion of the top 30 per cent would go from Rs. PU.od 
to Rs. 104.57 in the meantime increasing the dispa¬ 
rity between the two sets, thus rate of growth only 
aggravated the problem unless composition of growth 
was changed . 

It was surprising that the abstract growth rate notions 
aga.n took, ho d of the planning exercise. Tin: postu¬ 
lated growth rate of 5.5 per cent with reduction in 
inequality became the preferred variant which meant 
reducing in absolute term consumption of top 5 per 
cent, and also reducing the rate of growth of con¬ 
sumption of the next 25 per cent substantially so as 
to increase the rate of growth oi' consumption of bot¬ 
tom 30 per cent. The desired objective was to be 
achieved by a ‘‘a po icy of massive employment 
generation which will sustain and will be sus¬ 
tained by much greater availability of goods ser¬ 
vice-, of mass consumption”. 

bar reducing consumption of top 5 per cent the stra¬ 
tegy did not spell out any measures of austcrisation of 
conspicuous consumption. On the other hand it reli¬ 
ed on the increased savings being diverted into invest¬ 
ment. This was bound to increase income as we'I as 
wealth of the top 5 per cent as add'd.me! income 
front additional investment started flowing back There 
was no clear strategy to spell out how massive em¬ 
ployment for the poor will be generated sans wage 
employment in public works. In the absence of con¬ 
trol of developed productive resource by poor, the 
wage employment was bound to remain a tempo¬ 
arary relief measure generating, by the very na¬ 
ture of the process, further inequalities if the resour¬ 
ces developed through public wage works pasesd on 
to the- better-off classes. Dandcker and Rath had 
referred to erosion of consumption of bottom 30 per 
cent of the urban populalion. There was no clear 
strategy to prevent this erosion or spell cut how 
‘massive employment generation' programme would 
app'y in the case of urban poor, 'l ire items included 
in minimum needs programme represented a spatial 
approach to inequality. Robert Mac Namara described 
poverty as ‘a condition of life characterised by mal¬ 
nutrition, illiteracy, disease, high infantile mortality 
and low life expectancy so as to he beneath any rea¬ 
sonable definition of human decency’. Tire ‘Minimum 
Needs’ package was not focussed on gonj-: and ser¬ 
vices needed "to bui'rt up and maintain psycho-physi¬ 
cal energies of the humans, the deprivation from 
which constituted the gist of poverty therm. 

The poverty question received at more comprehensive 
imalmcM m the pages vf S xth Plan r umiuaVd both 
by Janata Government as well as Congress-I Govern¬ 
ment which succeeded it. 1 he poverty line concept 
gained currency. I nis was defined in terms of expen- 
oitUie class average in which the nutr t e n intake 
point of2l00 calories in case of urban areas and 
2250 calories in case of rural areas was reached. The 
estimates of families below poverty hm wen sta f 'd 
and specific goal statements were formulated to re¬ 
duce it. The Jananta Government Sixth Plan draft 
promised to reduce poverty to half its level within 
2521 UD/88-8 


live, years of its working while sixth plan draft 80-85, 
formulated after Congress-I Government took over, 
targetted poverty reduction to 10 per cent of tne 
tota, population by 1994-95. A household and tar¬ 
get group approach was adopted for programme 
implementation which meant that the households 
below poverty line were to be identified and regis¬ 
tered and only these households were to be consi¬ 
dered for IRDP and NREP benefits. The IRDP 
aimed at bringing about 15 million families above 
poverty line during the Sixth Plan period while it 
sought to provided a guarantee of about 100 days 
of emp'oyment every year to at least one member 
of landless family through NREP and SLLEGS. 

Approach Towads Urban Poverty 

The crisis of urban development was mainly pinned 
down on influx of migrants to urban areas- from 
rural areas. The urban communities were unable to 
cope with this influre. The industrial dispersal 
policy was endorsed. A special program for the 
development of small and Medium Towns was 
initiated with an outlay of Rs. 422.83 crores (while 
capital development region received Rs. 313.25 
crores.). 

The major policy tools for rural poverty alleviation 
consisted of self-employment programmes represent¬ 
ed by Integrated Rural Development Programmes and 
Training Rural Youth for Self-r.inployment. The 
Wage Employment Programmes were represented by 
National Programme of Rural Employment (which 
was revised version of food for work program 
initiated during the Janata Government period) and 
was subsequently reinforced by a special scheme of 
Employment Guarantee for landless labours. Several 
area development programmes which had been laun¬ 
ched during earlier plan period (Command Area 
Development Picgramme, Drought Prone Area 
Programme, Desert Development Programme, Hill 
Area Development Programme) were oriented to 
‘household and target group’ approach. Besides, the 
Minimum Needs program was also conceptualised 
as a human resource development input increasing 
the social income of the beneficiaries. Although 
urban poverty figures were mentioned, no prog¬ 
ramme package was spelt out to combat urban 
poverty. The item on slum improvement, principally, 
through environmental upgradation measure 
under Minimum Needs programme, represented 
the on’y conspicuously designed programme 
item for combatting urban poverty. No house¬ 
hold or target group approach was spelt out. Urban 
poverty problem was basically conceived at a pro¬ 
blem of shim improvement and love cost _ housing 
rather than uoeradation of ihe socio-economic activi¬ 
ties of people to sustain their livelihood. There was 
hardly any discussion on intra-urban inequalities or 
growth rates. The implication seems to be ’hat P r bn?i 
poverty being a spill over of rural poverty could be 
taken care of, if rural poverty con’d be taken care of. 

The tarceftcd growth rate for Sixth Plan namely 
5.2 per cent had been achieved. The Seventh Plan 
took further satisfaction from the fact that there was 
a decline of urban poverty from its level of 38.2 per 
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out in 1977|78 to 28.1 per cent in 19S3|84 u'lribut- 
ing the phenomena to the higher rate of economic 
growth and agricultural production. The major short¬ 
comings in IRDP, school drop-out and relatively 
milder impact of family welfare services and en¬ 
vironmental protection received attention. In sta ing 
the optimistic outlook the seventh plan document ob¬ 
served as under :— 

“Removal of poverty remains a central concern 
of planning in India Consistent with it the 
seventh plan strategy and the pattern of 
growth emerging from it is expected to 
lead to reduction in poverty at a faster rate 
than in the past”*. 

The comfortable food position encouraged i ; v plan¬ 
ners to expand employment oriented wage-program¬ 
me as also the IRDP. There was hardly comparable 
programme for the alleviation of urban poverty 
which could be expanded. The plan reiterated that 
special attention needed to be paid to scheduled cas e 
and scheduled tribes, women and children who 
constituted vu'ncrablc sections of society. It is not 
only the male but female perception is c be taken 
into account. The goals were started as under :— 

“The plan recognise that in a situation where 
poverty is pervasive, the perception of 
needs and priorities :r,ust not he a merely 
male perception but must take into account 
explicitly the special needs and problems of 
women. As a result of these measures, the 
ptnertv will decline from 37 ncr cent in 
1984-85 to 211 million in 1989190”.* 

In absolute terms, the number of poor per¬ 
sons is expected ro fall from 27? million in 
1984-85 to 211 milion in 19S'>|90\* 

While the goals of overall reduction of poverty by 
11 points has been stated, its composition in terms 
of rural and urban poverty remains unspecTed Con¬ 
sidering that the proposed outlay expansion mostly 
relates to rural poverty alleviation programmes and 
that the goal is to reduce rural poverty from n kwH 
of 40 per cent to a level of about 25 per cent by 89] 
90. the projected goal could be achieved even if the 
urban poverty percentage changes only marginally. 

The seventh pan is nearly a continuation of sixth plan 
approach. Excepting for changes in outlays and minor 
changes in program mechanism the basic appioach 
and program structure is the same. For Urban Pov¬ 
erty also it is ‘more of the sametbing*—more money 
for Environmental Improvement and uppradation. 
more for economically weaker section housing, more 
ff’r water and drainage schemes. 

The urban and rural poverty question continues to be 
viewed mainly as a phenomena of income iumkouaev 
tc. have access to dcs'rcd level of caloric intake or--’ 
other very essential iters of expenditure not spelt out 
ipecifically but constituting between 25 per cent— 
39 per cent of the total expenditure of poor. Tn case 
of urban areas the program response, is still in 


terms of improving the physical conditions of ameni¬ 
ties and shelter in slums, bustees and chawls, rather 
than attending to inadequacies of income or employ¬ 
ment. 'The recently initiated credit scheme of Self 
Cmnioymcnt programme for Urban Pom is still in 
its infancy. While the Ministry of Rural Development 
has been made responsible for alliviating rural 
poverty with specific goals, programmes and icsour- 
ce", there is no such location of ministerial responsi¬ 
bility for urban poverty with specific programs and 
resources. In the absence of any concretely spoil cut 
pcs'uiates regarding how urban poverty will be reduc¬ 
ed to 10 per cent by 1994195 we have to asm re. that 
planners must have pitched their faith in relevant 
effects of general economic development. We may now 
examine poverty iclatcd sectoral programs. 

POVERTY RELATED SECTORAL PROOAMS 

I'tbau Development Schemes 

For the purpose of present review the urban develop¬ 
ment planning and consequcn actions namely water 
supply schemes, sewerage and drainage system works 
etc are considered as some of the banc reoubvnwnk 
for land development for residential use in general 
benefiting all the members of the community. But in 
terms of housing sector, the programmes which are 
framed for economically weaker sections have direct 
bearing on shelter situation of urban poor. In the 
case of water supply schemes and sewerage and dra¬ 
inage outlays, the operations are of genera! nature, 
but have scope for particular actions favouring eco¬ 
nomically weaker sections if they get articulated. 

The urban development scheme seem to have had a 
local 1 sod kind of operational character it. fomtli and 
fifth five year plans. The central government alloca¬ 
tions went into the development of major mctiopoH- 
tar. elites of India in order to help thorn cope with 
their faster rate of' growth. 

— A provision of Rs. 136.70 crorcs for urban 
development program.res was made under 
the IVth Plan (^969—74) manly for land 
development in metropolitan cities. 

— In the Fifth Plan (1974—7<|) an allocation 
of Rs. 256.70 crorcs w'as kept for develop¬ 
ment activities in about 15 majo» cities 
(which includes three main metropolitan 
cities). 

During Sixth and Seventh Plan allocations became 
sectorised. Instead of making total allocation for 
urban development for selected metropolitan c .cures 
only, these were made for he whole s'ate. but were 
sectorised. 

The housing sector received most emphasis in ’erms 
of total attention given to urban poor (mainly under 
the category of actions for economically weaker 
sections). There has been more leaning towards the 
people with stable income. The coverage given by 


•Seventh Pivs Year Plan 1935/9D -Planning Commission, Vol. If Pape XI. 
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the ditlcrent five year plan documents since third five year plan under different schemes was as follows 


Programmes Agency/Authcrity Responsible Coverage ('tPrcgran.rr.es Financial Allocation aud 

other Features 


W Plan 1061/66 


1. Subsidised Industrial State Housing Board & 

Housing Sehemc(SIHS) Municipal Bodies, 

started in 1952. 


Rs.%22 40 crcres 50-95%loan 
from Central Government 
50 & 25% subsidy. 


W<>,'(>9 Period SIHS 
2. Industial Housing scheme 
(HIS) 


Low Income Housig Schemes 
(1954) (LIGHS) & Economically 
weaker section Housing scheme 
(EWSHS) 

1966-69 Period 


Industries directly responsible 
but State Housing Boards 
could also implement with 
contribution from the 
industries. 

State Housing Boards 


One half of the housing requir¬ 
ed by the workers of the res¬ 
pective industries. 


1 /3rd of the LIGHS to be for 
EWSHS. 85,000 Housing 
Units completed by Third Plan. 


1 Grd of the LIGHS to be for 
EWSHS 85,000 Housing 
Units completed by Third 
Plan. 


Rs. 9.29 croses outlay. 
Obligatory fer the industries 
to participate. 


Rs 35.61 crores outlay. 
Loan assistance upto 80% 
for annual income below 
Rs. 6,000 upto a maximum of 
Rs 8,000/-, 

Rs. 8.44crores at outlay. 


V Ptan(Honsing\ State Housing Boards 


VI Plan (Housing) Slate HousingBoards 

Sites & Services 

VII Plan (Housing) State Housing Boards 

Socinal Housing Schemes 

1. LIGHS 

2. EWSHS 


The coverage of the housing schemes towards the 
urban poor could be traced from the LIG Housing 
Scheme but the actual targets were not staled from 
the Third. Plan onwards. Probably, it was left to the 
State Housing Board authorities to implement it wi.Iv¬ 
in the parametres of EWS Schemes and monitor the 
performance. 

Slum clearance and improvement schemes were the 
ones which were directly beamed on the urban poor. 
The initial emphasis had been (during Third Plan 


Rs. 150 crores to be raised by Rs. 600.92 cones outlay 
HUDCO. (likely expenditure Rs. 256.13 

crores) 

16.2 lakh units to be covered. Plan outlay 837 37 crores. 

Rs. 3000 per unit as loan 
(repayable in 20-25 years). 

HUDCO to m vbilise about 
Rs.8o) croresannually. Eligihi 
lity by income: EWS—-upto 
Rs. 700 per moDth. LIGHS—* 
701-1500 per month. 


period and Fourth plan to some extent) on slum 
clearance and relocation in large metropolitan cities. 
Then it shifted to slum improvement. Under the 
concept of Minimum Needs programme the scheme 
took the form of improvement of environmental con- 
di.ions of urban slums. Special emphasis was given 
to slum with the predominance of scheduled caste 
population. The major features of the programmes re¬ 
garding slums clearance and improvement are as 
follows : 


Programmes 


III Plan 

Slum Clearance & Improvement 
(1956) 


Agency or Authority 
Responsible 


StateGovt & LocalBodies 


Coverage of programmes 


Major 6 cities were covered 
under this programme 208 pro- 
jec's: 38200 families to be 
rehoused. 18000 units 
completed. 

Class IV and Class III Govt, 
servants including scavengers, 
sweepers, gardeners etc. were 
given priority. 


Features of Financial 
allocations 


Rs. 19crcrrs as outlay for 
investment. Subsidy of >) - >2.5 
per cent (of which 25-37,5% 
is from Central Govt). 


1966—69 period 


Statesand Localbodies 


Rs. 11 53 crores asfinancial 
outlay. 


Programmes 


Agency or Authori ty 
Responsible 


Cove rage to Programmes 


Feature s of Financial 
Allocations 


IV Plan 

Slum clearance and Improvement 115000 households to be 

benefited. 


VI& VII Plan 

Slum Improvement(arca inhabi¬ 
ted by schedule castesto 
have priority) 


R s. 26.90 crores as outlay. 


Out of a total targe ' cf 33.1 Rs 151 crorcs as outlay for 

milion population6 8 million Sixth Plan and Rs. 769.55 
were covered by March. 1980. crorcs undcrSeventhPlan. 

10 million pet'plc were 
expected to be covered by 19S5. 

The Seventh Plan target is an 
additional coverage of 9 millions. 


The shift from slum clearance toward slum improve¬ 
ment is clear. The change was occasioned by several 
reasons. Not only the financial outlays were likely to 
have fallen short of requirement if the slum clearance 
programme was implemented on a national scale, there 
was resistance on the part of population to shift. The 
new units were far away from their work places and 
were beyond their range of availability. Land acquisi¬ 
tion near the place of work and ownership and tenurial 
matters invited intervention at the instance of interested 
parlies wi h the result that the progress was baulked. 
More discussion follows under section on Minimum 


Needs programme under which the scheme has been 
included. 

1. ater Supply and Sanitation 

The general infrastructural projects of urban areas in 
water supply and sanitation sector require large capital 
investment However, for linking these service to urban 
poor households no particular schemes were formula¬ 
ted. The general features of the programmes under 
this sub-sector could be summarised in the following 
table : 


Features Agency or Authority Coverage of Features of Financial 

Responsible Programme Alloations 

III Plan 


Urban Wafer Supply and sani¬ 
tation scheme (l WS&S) 


State Departments & Local 
Authorises 


15 million people to be bene¬ 
fited 450 sche mescompleted by 
second plan. 


Rs.89 crores for urban water 
supply soli me. Rs. 339 
crores financial outlay. 
(Includes recovery oncapital 
contribution and levies) 


v rtan{ vm) 



To be supplymented from 
Central sectors for fUDP. 

States Pcptt.and local 
Authorities 

266 town covered under UWS Rs. 930.68 crorcs as outlay, 

and 46 towns covered unJer 
sewerage dad drainage schemes. 

VI Phr(VWS) 

*1 

33%oftbc Urban population Rs. 1753.56 crores as 

to be covered undersanitary financial outlay, 

schemes. 

Ml Plan (U WS) 


80% of Urban population 
covered by water suply schemes. 


As basic needs of urban areas, the water supply and 
sanitation schemes contribute to the general environ¬ 
mental keep-up of the cities as whole. The constraints 
of forwarding special schemes for urban poor’s 
residential areas, however, were not spelt out and 
dealt with in the plan documents. 


II, Health, Family Welfare (Food, Nutrition) 

Although the emphasis in health and family welfare 
sector was focused on economically weaker sections 
of both urban and rural areas, a categorical attention 
towards the poorer masses of urban area was not found 
under the plans. The features of the different pro- 
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grammes under Health and Family Welfare were as follows: 

Features of Programmes Agenciesor Authorities Coverage of Programmes Features of Financial 

Responsible Allocations 


IU Plan 

Health and Family Welfare 
Programme 


Mid-day-meals(MDM) Nutritional Health and Family Welfare 
Feeding, Applied Nutritional Depit. ofStates. 

Programmes (ANP) 

V Plan 

Health and Family Welfare Health and Family Welfare, 

Programme Deptt. ofStates 


VIP'an 

Nutritional Programme 


Mid-day-mcai (Part of MNP) 


The actual coverage of the various nutritional pro¬ 
grammes in the urban sector has not been mentioned 
in the plan and review figures. However, it is esti¬ 
mated to be 11 per cent of the total beneficiaries. The 
response to family welfare programmes is better in 
urban area but its utilisation amongst urban poor 
is not specifically clear. Looking at lower rate of 
female education and higher infant mortality rates 
amongst urban poor, its impact is likely to be lower, 
but no specific discussion is focused on constraints, 
and schemes to remove them to make the programmes 
more effective amongst urban poor. 

III. Elementary Education 

Elementary Education contributes to the budding of 
skills of reading, writing and arithmetic which is the 
foundation for learning complex skills of production 
and social behaviour. Lack of elementary education 
could thus lead to closure of prospects for learning 
vocational skills and missing opportunity for improve¬ 
ment of income and obtaining of more secure and 
rewarding positions in the job-market. 

The provision on elementary education which is part 
of minimum needs programme is being stepped up 


Financial outlay Rs. 437.50 
crorcs for Health and Family 
Planning of which Rs. 59.36 
crorcs were for different 
Nutritional Programmes. 

10 million school Children 
2 million Children (3-6 years 
o!d)ofBalwadies. 


Health-. 

Financial outlayofRs. 681.66 
crorcs forCentres & States) 
Family Welfare: 

Rs. 497.36 crores as outay. 
Nutritional Programme. 

Rs. 115.6 crores general as 
financial outlay Ks. 330.0 
crorcs for special feeding 
programme (MDM + ANP) 


7 million children (0-6 yearsi R s . 1495 crorcs as financial 
0 7 million mothers cumulative outlay 
covers. IS million children 
outside the plan and 3.45 
million inside lh.- plan) 

15,1 million children outside 
the plan and2.3 roilJioD inside 
the plan. 


progressively. The outlay which totalled Rs 344 
ciores under Third Plan (61-66) wa s raised to 
Rs. 851 crores in Sixth Plan and stood at Rs. 1830.45 
crorts for Seventh Plan, lo this may be added 
another provision of Rs. 360-00 crores for adult edu- 
cat on. Flic additional enrolment which stood as 22 
million by the Sixth Plan has been raised to 25.53 
million children lor Seventh Plan. Besides, Ihe non- 
formal educational stream is expected to cover other 
25 million children. It is difficult to sec how the 
target for non-formal education would be achieved. 
Against the target of 8 million pupils in non-formal 
schemes in Sixth Plan, the target of only 3.5 million 
children could be achieved. A step-up from 3.5 mil¬ 
lion to 25 million is a very steep one and may elude 
achievement. 

Most of the provision would go for development of 
adult education and strengthening of literacy classes 
in rural areas. However, some extension would be ex¬ 
pected in urban areas also. The exact figures are not 
known regarding how many additional cducants from 
urban poor families have got enrolment as a result of 
expanded facilities for elementary and adult educa¬ 
tion. However, the drop-out rate continues to be high 
alongwith non-enrolment rates. 
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While the rale of school enrolment lias gone up, the 
drop out rates continue to be heavy—around 65 per 
cent by the time students reacn fifth standard. While 
the educational underdeveloped sections of' popu¬ 
lation are recognised in terms of various scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribes and women, there is hardly 
any monitoring as to the difference of enrolment and 
drop-out rate between general urban averages and 
those obtaining amongst urban poor. The census date 
shows that the overall urban literacy rate was 57.4 
per cent in 1981. Against this, literacy rate amongst 

urban poor was decidedly very low. In DDA survey 

(1983) for example, 91 per cent of the squatters 

were found illiterate. Measures to improve literacy 

levels in areas of concentration of urban poor, there¬ 
fore, were not spelt out. 


IV. Social Welfare and Community Development 

Social welfare schemes generally cover vulnerable 
sections of population e.g. physically disabled per¬ 
sons, scheduled caste and scheduled tribes population 
of the society, deserted children and women etc. The 
part played by community development programmes 
in stimulating development partnership within rural 
areas was notable. The efforts for the urban poor 
were marginal and were confined to pilot project 
area only. The major features of the programmes 
under social welfare and community development are 
as follows : 


Programmes 


Agencies or Auihoriu'es Coverage of programmes 

Responsible 


Features of Financial 
Allocations 


III Plan 

Urban Community Development 
/ V Plan 
VI Plan 

Intsgnod Child Development 
Programmc(ICDS) 


VII Plan 
ICDS 


State & Local Governments! 
Voluntary Organisations 


Pilot Project Areas. 

To cover S00 blocks duriDg 
the plan period 

11 million beneficiaries expected 

Full coverage of ICDS blocks 
with SNP. 


Total financial outlay was 
Rs. 28 crorcs. 

Financial outlay of Rs.37.15 
crores. 

Financial prevision of 5 
crores was made. No 
provision in V PlaD. 

Financial outlay for ICDS-45 
crorcs. 

Financial outlay Fs. 500 
crorcs. 


While the provision for Urban Community Develop¬ 
ment was made in Third and Fourth Plan, there was 
no provision for the same in JV Plan, fn seven'll 
plan however, a token provision of Rs. 5 crorcs was 
made. Regarding ICDS, the outlay was substantially 
stepped up in view of the contemplated coverage of 
the whole country. Except for ICDS the C. D. inputs 
were confined to only pilot project areas which were 
dispersed throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. 


fie skill training programme covering any specific 
group in urban area was not enlisted under the Five 
Year Plans. Under Seventh Plan SEPUP (Self-em¬ 
ployment programme for Urban poor) was mounted 
in the Second year of the plan with an annual outlay 
of Rs. 100 crores and is continued for the current 
year. 

VI. Minimum Needs Programme (MNP) 


V. Employment and Manpower development 

The. major emphasis on employment genera'ion and 
skill formation schemes meant for economically 
weaker sections centred on the rural landless labou¬ 
rers and artisans. Earlier some of the programmes 
were tagged to urban community development pro¬ 
grammes. Credits under Differential Interest Rate 
Scheme were also available to urban poor. Any speci- 


Thc concept of minimum needs was to provide 
Basic levels of social consumption goods to all citizens 
and level up regional imbalances in the distribution of 
basic social services. The Minimum Needs programme 
represents human resource development inputs wh'cli 
will be conducive to higher productivity. Except to 
a limited extent in the sub-sectors of slum improve¬ 
ment, water supply and sanitation and to some ex¬ 
tent on nutrition, the allocations under MNP went 
mostly for the development of rural areas. The out- 
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lay for sub-sectors related to urban poor are summarised below : 

Features of Pregrannres Agency or Authority Coverage of Programmes Features of Financial 

Responsible Alloations 


V Plan 

1. Nutrition Programme Slatc/Unic.n Territory Depart- 

roentsfor Health. 

2. Water Supply & Saiitaian State/Union Territory Depirt- 

Works moots Local bodies conce rned. 


Financial outlay of P.s.88.18 
crores. 

Financial outlay of 
Rs. 329 27 C’rcres. 


VI Plan 

1. Nutrition Programme 

2. Environmental rmprovement 
of urban slumsfareas of 
scheduled caste to get 
priority) 


State/Union Territory Depart¬ 
ments Leal hedi s/Voluntary 
agencies. 

State/L'nicn Territory Govern- 
n en' & Lccal bcdits 


MDM coverage20 million 
children. 


Anticipated Expenditure 
Rs. 397 crores. 


Atota)of6 8 million pe rsens Rs. 151 crores financial outlay, 
to be covered by 1980. 


vir rum 

1. Nutrition programme State/Union Territory Govern- Cumulative addition of 9 Financial outlay Rs. 2£9 55 

ment/Lccal bodies Voluntary million people to be cov red exits. 

Organisations. during 7 th plan p riod bringing (a) per capita expo .dilute 

the total to 24 8 million by stepped up to P.s. 300. 

1990. (b) Security of tenure to be 


2. Programmes related to State/Union Territory, Govt, 

environm.'ntal improvement & LocalBodios. 
of urban slums. 


The facilities under environmental improvement 
programmes include water supply, seweragt, paving 
of streets, storm water drainage, community latrines 
etc. Areas which are inhabited by scheduled, castes, 
especially Harijans, receive priority. While financial 
outlay has been stepped up from Us. 157 crores in 
Sixth Plan to Rs. 269 crores in Seventh Plan, it is 
obvious that phvsical target of covering 9 tn'Ibon 
population would remain under-utilized. 1 he cost cs- 
cahil'on has been Wither than what was aniicma'ed. 
The provis'on of Rs.~300 per capita might fall short 
of the requirements unless the specifications or norms 
of improvement are modified. 


provided. 

Emphasis on Consolidation. Outlay Rs. 1731.73 crores. 


tfriVes of infrastructure in 1984;85 prices world re¬ 
quire at least Rs. 110 crores of maintenance expen¬ 
diture. The maintenance plan is not in sight. 

Regarding nutrition, the level of coverage in case of 
mid-day-meals and ICDS was achieved at the level 
of 20 million children. During Seventh Plan the em¬ 
phasis is more oullinking nutrition programme whh 
inputs of health, potable water, improvement of en¬ 
vironmental sanitation rather than on numerical ex- 
pans'on. The coverage of urban children is estimated 
to be about 11 per cent of the total after considering 
the proportion of ICDS blocks alloted to urban areas. 
Thus the number of beneficiaries in urban areas 


The objective ts to achieve full coverage by 1994| 
95. Therefore, the balance of 8.5 million persons are 
to be covered during subsequent plan. The major pro¬ 
blem of slum improvement programme is suitable 
land site for installing public amenities. There arc 
technical problem involved hi linking several margi¬ 
nal lards whore slums are located to irunki'nes of in- 
fras'ructme. The most serious problem is mainte¬ 
nance. The Metropolitan Planning and Development 
Corporations or Slum Clearance Boards may install 
the lr>eil : tics but the mam'cntmcc becomes the res¬ 
ponsibility of civic body which finds it difficult to raise 
resources cither from existing ‘axa'ion measures or 
sp“c'al maintenance levies on the inhabitants of im¬ 
proved slums. As a result the slums star* relapsing 
trick : nto pools of stagnant wa'cr and stinking lanes 
full of solat'ered n'gh'soils from over-flowing soakot's 
and sewerage lines. An investment of about Rs. 1100 


might be about 2.2 millions. 

Concluding Remarks 

The sectoral outlay arc believed to have contributed 
to not an mcons derable measure of social income 
but their specific orientation towards the needs of 
urban poor would have produced a far greater im¬ 
pact. Besides, there was lack of convergence with the 
result that the impact was weak and isolated with 
strong possibilities of erosion. 

The Task force set up by the Planning Commission 
or Urbanisation had recommended that physical and 
investment planning should be dovetailed on area 
basis wh'ch was accepted in the chapter on Urban 
Development of the Seven*h Plan. However, no urban 
development plans with specific .goals of growth in 
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productivity and employment as an ingredient of com¬ 
prehensive area development plan and its translation 
in terms of specific town planning schemes was visua¬ 
lised or provided for. In the absence of a comprehen¬ 
sive plan framework, slum improvement could not 
be better than a fire-fighting operation to stem the 
rising discontent of poor masses. 

The urban poverty question has just been stated. 
The fu ure plans will have to pick up the dialogue on 
concept, dimensions, causes, consequences, modes of 
intervention, technological choices, institutional mo¬ 
difications, outlays, programmes, monitoring', peoples 
participation and a host of issues before the urban 


sectors can contribute to the realisation of the com¬ 
mitment to beat the national poverty line to the level 
of 10 per cent of the population by 1994(95. The 
tasks of implementation would require coordination 
on a wide front—not only of in-house departments 
of Housing, Water and Sanitation, and Local Self 
Government hut of Health and Family Welfare, 
Civil Supplies, Human Resource Development, 
Finance, Industry etc. powerful structures for im¬ 
plementing new tasks, coordination inputs from sister 
departments and creating a nation-wide climate for 
participation will have to be built up as essential 
parts of implementation planning. 



PART II 
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CHAPTER If 

HABITAT BASED PROGRAMMES 


Introduction 

The physical environment in which the Urban Poor 
in modern India survives is deplorable. Houses they 
live in do not provide them with the basic essentials 
like proper sanitation, water supply etc. which aie 
so necessary lor human subsistence. However, such 
squalid disagreeable areas are universally called 
slums, where urban poor live. 

To resolve the housing problem, the concerning 
authority primarily aimed at clearing the slums— 
thereby providing the urban poor with proper housing. 

However, that was not feasible in the face of the 
increasing influx of the immigrant poor. Since houses 
were not adequate in number to accommodate them, 
a tremendous pressure was thrust upon the existing 
slums—thus worsening the situation further. Build¬ 
ing up new houses was a dire necessity. But limited 
resources posed a constraint. 

Since there was a drive for improving the slums with 
a considerable time gap, it was followed by another 
complimentary scheme.—Site and services. It was 
an economically feasible alternative for housing low 
income families. It was launched to release the 
pressure from over-crowded slum-areas, thereby 
catering to the need of the hour. 

From Slum Clearance to Slum Improvement 

Here, we shall discuss about the effort on the part 
of the Government towards Slum Clearance and Im¬ 
provement. It was not until 1970, that the autho¬ 
rity in charge could really concentrate on slum 
improvement. Till then, the emphasis was more or 
less on slum clearance models, though in the Five- 
Year 'Plans, slum improvement had been envisaged. 

In the second plan, a scheme was launched for giving 
financial assistance to State Governments and local 
bodies for enabling them to clear some of the worst 
slums in big cities. By the end of the second Plan, 
208 proiects (cost Rs. 19 crorcs involving rc-housing 
of 38.200 families living in' slum conditions) _ were 
taken up in different towns and cities. Approximately 
18,000 units were completed then. The scheme 
provided for skeletal housing and open developed' 
plots with a separate washing platform and latrine 
for each family. It was left to the slum dwellers 
to build huts of a prescribed pattern on' a self-help 
basis in accordance with the technical directions of 
the State Governments. However, his provisxm was 
onlv meant for families that could not afford to pay 
the subsidised rent of a pucca tenement. 


Implementing the scheme was not an easy task. The 
time consuming procedure of acquisition of slum 
areas, the non-availability and high costs of alter¬ 
native sites near existing places of work, the inability 
of the slum dwellers to pay even the subsidized rent 
and their reluctance to move from the areas selected 
for clearance are some of the complicated problems 
that thwarted a smooth operation. Mysore, Madras, 
M.P., Assam, Punjab, West Bengal and D>clhi enacted 
some legislation for speedier acquisition of slum 
areas and for scaling down the rate of compensation. 

This particular scheme was reviewed by the Advisory 
Committee on Slum Clearance. The Committee 
recommended long term plans. But it was also 
pointed out that short-term measures were to be 
adopted to relieve acute distress in the slum area. It 
was laid down that immediate minimum amenities 
like sanitary latrines, proper drainage, uncontaminated 
water supply, moderately good approach roads, paved 
streets, proper lighting should be provided. Accord¬ 
ing to their recommendations—the scope of the slum 
clearance programme was enlarged and extended to 
include slum improvement. Larger resources werd 
also provided for combating the slum problems in 
some major cities, Calcutta. Bombay, Madras, Delhi, 
Kanpur, Ahmedabad. In these cities, the total sub¬ 
sidy for slum clearance was raised from 50 per cent 
to 62F per cent and the Central Government’s share 
in it from 25 per cent to 37^ per cent. 

This process was continued in Third Plan period. 
Maximum effort under this scheme was to be con¬ 
centrated on the 6 cities. Due to the scarcity of 
resources, priority was given to the cities with the 
population of 1,00,000 or more. Slum areas under 
survey were classified into two categories—(i) area* 
that had to be cleared and re-developed, (ii) thoso 
that could be made more habitable through the im¬ 
provement of environmental conditions. In case of 
the failure of the owners (second category) those 
were to be carried out through local bodies and the 
costs were to be recovered from the owners. Where 
necessary, the properties could be acquired or rcquK 
sitioned. 

The planners laid out that new slums should not 
be allowed to grow up. It was essential to enforce 
municipal bye-laws and building regulations to achieve 
that purpose. But it was not an easy task. Expand¬ 
ing housing facilities for low income groups and for 
economically weaker section were the needs of the 
hour. 

In the programmes of slum improvement, sanitary 
facilities, latrines, diainage and polable water supply, 
good approach roads and paved streets with proper 
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lighting were recognized as minimum amenities. But 
these were envisaged as immediate short-term 
measures. 

However, the pioneering step in this direction had 
been taken by Calcutta in 1970. Its Bustce Improve¬ 
ment programme, aided by the World Bank aimed 
at improving the living condition of the urban poor. 

The condition of urban poverty was becoming so 
alarming that it created international sensation. 
International agencies like World Bank started assis¬ 
ting programmes in the Third World Countries 
specially for the urban poor '9 Housing. 

The World Bank also assisted in urban poor’s hous¬ 
ing in India. Its conceptual framework is given 
below ; 

Here both Slum Improvement and Sites and 
Services were merged for conveniences sake. 
A complimentary programme of upgrading 
existing squatter settlements was framed for 
attacking the problem of an inequitable 
balance of assistance to those in lower 
income groups. However, if the upgrading 
programme was conducted at the same time 
as the main sites and services project, space 
would concurrently be released by some 
occupants moving to the new sites and 
services area. 

The basic concept of Sites and Services Schemes are 
providing low income families with the land and 
public utilities components (like toilet and bath 
units) of the housing package and a variety of techni¬ 
cal and financial assistance to enable them to use 
self-help to build and progressively improve their 
dwelling. The major aim is the involvement of the 
occupants and the utilization of labour intensive 
techniques that are feasible and economically justi¬ 
fiable. provision of community facilities of off-slte 
infrastructure facilities, and provision of small scale 
business through small industries and cottage 
industries sheds. 

It was, however, in the 1970’s that HUDCO emerged 
as a pioneering financing agenev for Slum Improve¬ 
ment and Sites and Services Schemes in Tndia. It 
financed Housing Boards. Local Self Government, 
Slum C.learanco Board etc. in all States of the 
Country. 

Eligibility to get the Loan for Upgradation Schemes 
and Environmental Improvement Schemes. 

HUDCO receives and considers applications for loan 
from Housing Boards, Slum Clearance Boards, 
Development Authorities, Improvements Trusts. 
Local Bodies, etc. for undertaking upgradation of 
squatter colonics, HUDCO finances the scheme to 
improve the squatter colonies on public land provided 
the land is owned by the agency. 

I.oans are given for provkling'upgrading'improvmg 

(a) Water supply including drinking water taps. 


tb) Sewers. 

(c) Storm water drains. 

(d) Community [Individual baths. 

(c) Communityjlndividual Latrines. 

(f) Widening and paving of existing paths and 
lanes. 

(g) Street lighting|Elcctricity etc. 

(It) Any other improvement to be considered 
on merits. 

Hie upgradation schemes are to be considered in the 
sqquaUer colonies situated on public land provided 
the agency concerned grants to the beneficiaries a 
sufficientlv long tenure not less than 20 years. 

Hie land use adopted in the scheme is approved by 
the I'cv/n Planning Department. 

Only such squatter settlements are normally included 
in tlie scheme where water, electricity and sewer 
mains etc are available on the periphery or where 
the water supply is provided through wells. Septic 
tanks could be provided in the absence of sewer 
facilities. 

State Govemmcnt|Loeal bodies provide medical, 
educational and other community facilities from 
their own resources if such facilitiesjamcnitics are 
not available within a limited distance in a slum area. 

Financing Pattern 

In case of Environmental Improvement Schemes 
HUDCO finances upto 50 per cent of the total pro¬ 
ject cost which does not exceed Rs. 2090!- per 
dwelling unit to which HUDCO’s loan assistance docs 
not exceed Rs. 1000[- per dwelling unit. The diffe¬ 
rence between the total project cost and the amount 
of loan sanctioned as well as any over-runs in the 
sanctioned project is borne by the borrower itself 
from its own resources. 

For the Slum Upgradation and Housing in Inner 
Areas, the loan amount is 30001- with 100 per cent 
loan assistance from IIUDCO. 

Repayment and Interest 

The loan is advanced at the gross interest rate of 
6 per cent with U4 per cent rebate for timely pay¬ 
ment of interest and payment of principal. 

Repayment Terms 

The repayment period of loans does not exceed 20 
years and is being reckoned from the date of drawal 
of 1st Joan instalment. 

Tor Sites & Services the Eligibility for getting Loans 
arc as follows 

HUDCO receives arid considers application for loan 
from Housing Boards. Slum Clearance Boards, Deve- 
lop-Authorities, Improvement Trust, Local Bodies, 
Public Sector Organisations etc. for undertaking plot¬ 
ted development schemes like Site and Services. 
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HUDCO encourages Projects that. from an integral 
part of the approved development 'Plan|Master Plan 
for particular city or town concerned, if any, and 
conform to all provisions prescribed in such a plan 
regarding the land use, density of dwelling per hec¬ 
tare, etc. 

Site & Services 

HUDCO finances 100 per cent cost of site with all in¬ 
frastructural services under the site and services sche¬ 
me. The site and Services unit must contain a sanitary 
core. 

Extent of Loan Assistance 

For Site & Sservices, whose all inclusive unit cost should 
not exceed Rs. 6,000 full cost of the project is financ¬ 
ed by IIUDCO 
Rate of Interest. 

The interest rates charged by HUDCO fer different 
categories at present arc :— 


Category Gross Rate Rcbafefor Effective 

of fate rest prompt pay- rate of 
P. A. (%) roent P. A. interest 

(%> P.A. (%) 

Site Services 5.25 0.25 4 

Repayment Terms 
EWS/LJG 

Site & Services 20 Years 


Programmes 

Here we have illustrated HUDCO’s financial perform¬ 
ance so far for the EWS Housing in General. 


Details of Schemes Sanctioned during 
year as on 31-1-1987. 

the 

Current 

Statcs/U.Ts. EWS EWS 

Dwelling plots 

Basi c 
Sanitati on 

Andhra Pradesh 

27)49 

64 


Assam 

0 

0 


Bjiur 

0 

0 


Gujarat 

17394 

0 


Haryana 

0 

0 


Himachal Pradesh 

0 

9 


K 

27855 

0 


Kerala 

38345 

0 


Madhya Pradesh 

57JJ 

598 

2854 

Maharashtra 

1J 892 

0 

25J2 

Manipur 

0 

0 

0 

Meghalaya 

0 

0 

400 

Nagalapd 

600 

0 

0 

Ori ssa 

4222 

0 

271 78 

Punjab 

0 

0 

0 

Rajasthan 

2710 

0 

2749 

Sikkim 

0 

0 


Tamil Nadu 

40J 74 

0 



0 

0 


Utlar Prade.b 

1799 1 

1.36 


West Bengal 

0 

0 


CbaDdigarb 

0 

0 


Delhi 

0 

0 


Goa. Daman 

0 

0 



Details oj Dwelling Units Sanctional as on 31-1-87 by HUDCO (EWS units as proportion oj total units 

as sanctioned, completed and under construction) 


Category 


Sanctioned 


Completed 


Under Const. 


18,30,665 


9.76.990 


2,62,771 


Category 


Details of plots sanctioned as on 31-1-87 by HUDCO 




Total "A 

1,13,122 58.37 


EWS 


16178 


91064 


5880 









All States as on 

31-1-1987 


Stutes/U.T;. 

BWS 

(Dwelling) 

EWS 

(Plots) 

Audbra Pradesh 

289916 

805 

Ai-am 

96 

0 

Bihar 

322 37 

715 

Gujarat 

281805 

6499 

Hjryana 

12204 

(I 

Hiiuaebal Pradesh 

1 52 

262 

J & K 

3092 

617 

Karumaka 

385769 

1745 

Kerala 

2 71 193 

135 

Midbya Pradesh 

47344 

57381 

M Jaipur 

0 

O 

Meghalaya 

S3 

0 

Nagaland 

600 

0 

Orissa 

38043 

175 

Punjab 

30468 

2349 

Rail;! ban 

J 03139 

J 1415 

Sikkim 

O 

0 

Tuiniltiadu 

162009 

.5229 

Tripura 

193 

0 

U.iur Pradesh 

73583 

17401 

VVssI Bengal 

3980 

0 

Nagar Havcli 

0 

0 

Chandigarh 

3082 

3962 

Delhi 

8829 

0 

Goa, Dam in & Diu 

88 

0 

Pondicherry 

24 7 

0 


Urban Poor’s Housing—Promi.e of Dijm frenv 
Cities 

Calcutta 

Buslee Improvement Programme 

Calcutta is comparatively a new city. It is not even 
three hundred years old. But with ii> Gigantic popula¬ 
tion of S.3 million (1971 census'! it is perhaps now 
one of the most problematic cities of India. 

The city has nine different types of settlements for the 
poor Conventional bustees. refugee colonics (legal 
and extra legal) pavement dwellers. Squatter settle¬ 
ments, Industrial barracks, Centre city tenement slum, 
normal private self-help housing. Slum settlement sche¬ 
mes and sides and service schemes. But bustees are the 
predominant. About 13.5 lakhs people live in bustees, 
out of a total population of 32 lakhs in the core city. 
Though no authentic figure for total bustee popula¬ 
tion in the entire metropolis is available, it is estima¬ 
ted to be about 27 lacs. 

Majority of the bustee dwellers are migrants from the 
neighbouring states of West Bengal or erstwhile Fust 


Pakistan. Bustees settlements are scattered all over the 
metropolis in some three thousand identifiable clusters 
ranging from population size oi twenty thousand to 
less than hundred people. These may be considered as 
islands and serviced pockets forming foeil of epidemic 
diseases. 

The major problem of these settlements is poveity and 
because ot ttte very low paying capacity ot these peo¬ 
ple, piivate sectors are shy of investing money in hous¬ 
ing tor the poor. 1 he landlords have least interest in 
bustees and but for the protective Tluka Tenancy act. 
bustee people would have been ousted by law. The 
tliika tenants are also not willing to improve the struc¬ 
tures against low return from rent. 

Deficiencies (Physical) in the settlements for the pour 
are mainly in the form of lack cf sanitary facilities, 
drainage, potable water supply, all weather toads, pro¬ 
tection Item sun and rain, ventilation and open space. 

So far whatever attempts have been made by the pub¬ 
lic sector to improve the housing for the poor is res- 
tiicted to bustees and the models tried are (a) slum 
cleaiance by—offsite clearance anJ relocation in con¬ 
ventional multistoricd tenements, olf-site clearance and 
relocation in open developed plots, on site redevelop¬ 
ment and rehousing in conventional tenements, (b) 
upgrading by on-site resettlement on open developed 
plots, on site shelter improvement, on site environ¬ 
mental improvements and combination of all. 

Till 1970, the emphasis was more or less on slum clea¬ 
rance model.-. The Culcutta Slum Clearance and reha¬ 
bilitation of slum dwellers act 1958 envisaged the gra¬ 
dual clearance of the bustees rehousing the dwellers in 
a nvcntiunal tenements and acquiring the bustee thus 
cleared. Housing Directorate constructed 1136 such 
tenements at a cost of Rs. S4.I8 lakhs, but no bustee 
dweller could be moved or no bustee could be cleared. 
The failure is perhaps due to opposition by interest 
groups consisting ma nly of the th.ka tenants, legal 
complications of acquisition, accommodation being 
not in coniform itv with the file style of the bustee 
people, and lacK of resource to take up the program¬ 
me on a massive scale. 

Calcutta Improvement trust rehouses the people of 
bustees which have to be demolished due to road ali¬ 
gnment in conventional dwelling ur.i:s charging a high¬ 
ly subsidised rent. About 3564 of such unit: have been 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 228.36 lakhs up o year 
1978-79. But unfortunately a survey recently con¬ 
ducted has shown that most of the units have chang¬ 
ed hands at premium giving way to more affluent class 
people. The original people have sold their acquired 
resource in form of housing to meet their primary 
need. 

An on sight, redevelopment and rehousing in conven¬ 
tional tenement has been tried bv CMDA as a pilot 
project, hut the experience gained is not a happy one. 
Legal complications have already prolonged the pro¬ 
ject by more than 5 years. 

In all the cases of rehousing in conventional units, un¬ 
less heavily subsidised, the cost)rent goes much beyond 


Programme Engineer. 
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the paying capacity of the bustee dwellers and if hea¬ 
vily subsidised resources become a problem apart from 
the chance ol selling out ownershio or tenancy by the 
original allottees. T he reason for such high cost of 
construction i.e. use of conventional materials by the 
public sector which being constrained by the bureau¬ 
cratic framework conceived of for a different situation 
and not changed since, does not enioy free choice as 
an individual or a private agency does. Moreover, (he 
conventional technical education does not tell any¬ 
thing about the need based housing evolved by the 
poor people keeping harmony with their means. 
Voluntary organisations are perhaps in a better 
position to enter this sphere of housing. 

Self-help housing with incentive in the form of servic¬ 
ed plots, loan, materials etc. may be one of the answer. 
But it is very difficult to get land near the existing set- 
rlements and an off-site offer may not be acceptable as 
most of the slum dwellers live within walking distance 
from their working place. However, not much work 
has been done on this in Calcutta. 

From 1970 onwards a massive Bustee upgrading sch¬ 
eme was taken up tackling only a part of the problem 
namely, environmental sanitation with norms iff im¬ 
provement like conversion of service latrines into 
sewer connected or septic tank latrine and also con¬ 
struction of new latrines to provide one set per 25 
persons or per hutment whichever is convenient, one 
tap point for potable water for 10U persons nr for each 
hutment whichever is cosvenient, drainage with 
pucca surface drain or underground conduits, paved 
roads, and security street lighting. 

A hutment in a bustee generally consists of rows of 6 
to 10 rooms arranged around a courtyard and each 
being occupied by one family. No improvement in 
structure or layout is covered under this programme. 
Any improvement to Bustee concerns three interest 
groups, namely, the landlord the intermediary and 
the tenant. Legal complications, clash of personal in¬ 
terest, encroachment to ownership etc., generally prove 
hindrance to implementation. The upgrading program¬ 
me taken up perhaps fits in line of least resistance and 
for the simplicity of programme and moderate cost, 
it has been possible to take it up in a massive scale 
and has proved to be a replicable model throughout 
the country. In CMDA so far about 18 lakhs of people 
have been benefited under the programme at a cost 
of Rs. 24.5 crores. 

According to Dilip Kumar Roy, Deputy Director, 
Planning. CMDA 1 the programme as chalked out 
aims at only physical improvement with the objective 
of environmental sanitation of the l ustces. Bui in prac¬ 
tice it cannot be separated from the socio-economic 
background of the operation area. As the community 
is closely related to the improvement works, if is not 
possible lo implement any part of the project without 
active co-operation of the people and an important by¬ 
product of the programme has beer, the formation of 
local organisation which have become helpful in other 
spheres of improvements. Moreover it has been learnt 
through experience that involvement of the people 
from the inception and planning stage produces better 
results not only in'planning but also in implementation. 


supervision, and maintenance But scope of guiticipa- 
tion, when such projects arc organised and implement¬ 
ed by public sector, is limited as only institutionalised 
system is accepted officially. But it is possible for vol¬ 
untary organisation to implement similar upgrading 
projects (infact Bengal Service Society actually im¬ 
plemented on such) where perhaps planning and 
implementation may be more comprehensive and 
participation oriented. 

The operation of upgrading has been necessitated due 
to backlog of municipal services and even if the back¬ 
log is met by external input, the responsibility to hold 
it lies again with the municipality. It is better it the 
local municipalities are involved in the process from 
inception till handing over of the improved infrusruc- 
turcs to them. Municipalities in most cases suffer 
from shortage of fund and the lax leviable from the 
bustee is so small that unless financially helped, the 
added burden of maintenance is difficult to be 
borne. 

Maintenance can never be satisfactory so long as it is 
dependent on outside agency. Maintenance by the 
commusity is perhaps the answer day to dav simple 
maintenance operations like cleaning of drain, garbage, 
latrines, roads, replacement of taps, removal of gar¬ 
bage etc. may be done by the community on part fin¬ 
ancial help from outside and on part subscription 
from within the community. This will perhaps also in¬ 
fuse a sense of involvement among the beneficiaries. It 
has been observed that latrines ptovideo' for 5 or 6 
families (restricted community use) arc well maintain¬ 
ed by the users whereas general community latrines 
become unusable in no time. 

Cost Recover )—Direct recovery of cost from the bene¬ 
ficiaries is not contemplated under the BI programme, 
as identifiable marketable benefits cannot be related to 
individual beneficiary. Indirect recoveries, dispropor¬ 
tionately low, are however envisaged through higher 
civic taxes from improved bustees; legal complexities 
(Thika Tenancy) coupled with group occupancy of 
subdivided hut-structures, pose formidable barrier to 
delivery to ownership and security of tenure to indivi¬ 
dual bustee families—a sine qua non for rational cost 
recovery from beneficiaries. On the other side of the 
coin, the intermediaries merrily raise rents of huts in 
improved bustees and make gains at publie expense. 
An upgrading model which fecks to secure involve¬ 
ment of the intermediaries in a participatory reorga¬ 
nisation plan envisaging shelter improvements along 
with environmental improvement on a cost sharing 
basis with reasonable returns on investments appor¬ 
tioned between them and the public agencies, as 
would not cause a rise in rent structure beyond 
affordable limits of the bustee dwellers, seems to be 
the most logical successort to the programme. 

MADRAS 

Slum Clearance Improvement and Upgrading Pro¬ 
grammes. 

As of 1980 more than a million people lived in 1500 
squatter settlements in the city of Madras. Another 
20,000 live in approximately 300 settlements just out¬ 
side the city. They are located on abandonel reservoir 
beds, River,'Canal banks, along private tends. About 


iryijp Roy wi 5 associated with the Bustee Improvement Programme in Calcutta since 1971 first as a Zonal Hnginecr, then 
as a Programme Engineer. 
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90 per cent of these dwellings are thatched huts, with 
hardly any basic services. 

Taole below allows the growth of slums in city bet¬ 
ween the years 1931 and 1971. 

Growth of Slums in Madras City. 

v Nuioberof Slum 


J93J 
1953 
1 96 J 
1971 


181 

306 

548 

1203 


Slums cover 6 per cent of the total area in the city 
and they contain more than 30 per cent ot tne 
population. This indicates the magnitude ot the 
slum problem in Madras. 


in the city. However, the experience is that the 
impact ol the Slum Clearance programme has not 
been significant. From the earlier discussion it is 
clear that such a situation is not surprising but is 
quite natural. According to K. N. Ramamurthy and 
M. S. Mathews and K. Jaga Jothi-, there are many 
reasons why the programme did not succeed. 

While planning such tenements the technical 
and functional characteristics were not 
considered. The views of the occupants 
were also not considered. This gave rise 
to community resistance to such projects. 

When the multistoreycd tenements were cons¬ 
tructed, what really happened was that they 
were raided by the higher income groups, 
and huts used to reappear at the fringes of 
the tenements in some cases. 

In many cases the tenements were showing signs 
of rapid degralion. 


The materials of construction used for slum housing 
are very poor in quality. More than 75 per cent o 
the structures have mud walls, mud floor and 
thatched roof. Sanitary conditions in these slums 
are very poor. Kvery year the rate of tonstruclion 
of thatched huts keeps increasing. About 6000 new 
huts are constructed every year at a cost of approxi¬ 
mately Rupees 9 million (£ 6,00,000). The huts 
are constructed by self help. 

Slum Clearance Programme 

The Tamil Nadu Slum Clearance Board was formed 
in the year 1971. The tasks assigned to the board 

are : 

Clearing all slums in Madras within a targetted 
period preventing further growth of slums 
in Madras city. 

Protecting the slum dwellers from eviction and 
rehousing them in improved tenements. 

Providing basic amenities in slums. 


The Slum Clearance programme involved the 
expenditure of limited public resources oh 
high priced housing benefiting only a small 
segment of the slum dwellers. This is a 
consequence of the Board's thinking in 
terms of traditional housing solutions and 
insistence upon unduly high standards for 
the buildings. 

Slum Improvement Programme 

Under the Slum Improvement Scheme, those slums 
which were not covered under the Slum Clearance 
Programme were provided with basic amenities such 
as paved pathways, streets lighting, watersupply, 
drainage, baths and latrines. This improvement 
programme has been in progress from 1972. 

The Slum Improvement Programme in Madras 
contains the basic components of the current concepts 
in slum upgrading. This in fact marks the transition 
from the traditional to the modern approach in slum 
housing. However the desired objectives were not 
fully achieved due to many reasons : 


Two major schemes undertaken by the board are the 
'Slum Clearance Scheme’ and the ‘Slum Improvement 
Scheme’. Under the Slum Clearance Scheme the 
existing slums are demolished and multistoreycd 
buildings are erected for the slum dwellers on the 
same site. Tenements arc constructed in blocks of 
3 to 4 storeyed buildings. Each block contains 
tenements ranging from 12 to 40 numbers providing 
a plinth area of about 25 square metres for each 
household. Each tenement has independent water 
supply, toilet and electricity facilities. The board 
allotted the tenements to the slum dwellers either 
on rental scheme or on hire purchase basis. 


Community participation was lacking 

The affordability and the priorities of the slum 
dw’ellers were not ascertained 

Eventhough some improvements were carried out, 
there was no organisational structure to take 
care of maintenance and further improve¬ 
ments 

There was no alternative provision for the spill 
over. 


It is clear from the title that the board launched the 
programme with the objective of clearing all slums 


The evolution of the slum bousing programme in 
Madras can be presented in a conceptual form as 


K. rTRimi-nutthy and M. S. Mathews, III. Madras K. Jaga Jothi. MMI> A . Madras. This case study on Madras was 
presented at PMC Sumner Annual Meeting, 1979, University of Warwick- 
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shown below. The first stage is the unimproved slum. 
In this case there is only one ac or involved, namely, 
the slum dweller. The major characteristics of the un¬ 
improved slums are : they are totally unplanned, they 
are 'built on a self help basis using mud, thatch 
and discarded materials. There is no land tenure. 
This indicates a decaying situation. 


While there is marked improvement in the quality of 
life of the individual slum dwellers in this colony, it 
is difficult to assess the impact that isolated projects 
like this would have on the slum communities as a 
whole in Madras city. The reason for this is discussed 
in detail under evaluation of slum upgrading 
programme. 


The next stage in the evolution process is the demoli¬ 
tion of slums and putting up of multistoreyed tene¬ 
ments in their place. The actors involved in this 
process are the government and construction agencies. 
Costly materials like steel and cement, whose prices 
are never stable, are used. This stage represents a 
need based housing solution. The tenements are raided 
by the higher income groups. This results in formation 
of slums in the fringe zones which leads to environ¬ 
mental degradation. 


Evaluation of Slum Upgrading Programmes 

The authors of the Case Study feel that the pro¬ 
gress in slum upgrading programme is not 
as expected due to difficulties arising from 
community resistance. This can he overcome 
by involving them in the decision making 
process. To achieve this it is necessary to 
hav e more community development workers 
on the staff of the Tamil Nadu Slum 
Clearance Board. 


The third stage in the evolution process is the slum 
improvement programme. The actors in this pro¬ 
gramme are the governments and construction agencies. 
This programme lacks community participation. 

The present phase in slum housing is slum upgrading 
with a complementary programme of sites and services 
to take care of the spill over and other houseless 
categories. This represents a demand based housing 
solution. The actors in the construction process are 
file government agencies. International agencies, con¬ 
struction agencies and the community. The community 
takes greater interest in the project, as they are 
assured of land titles. Another significant feature is 
the scheme to improve the income earning capacity 
of the slum dwellers. This will increase thc<r afforda¬ 
bility and hence they will be able to contribute more 
towards the staged improvements. 


Stum Upgrading Programme in Madras 

The slum Upgrading programme initiated by the 
Madras Metropolitan Development Authority m 
Madras is intended to benefit about 30,000 households. 
The improvements envisaged in the programme arc 
the following. 

(a) Drinking water supply with public stand 
pipes. 

(b) New and improved roads, footpaths and 
drainage. 

(c) Vchicu’ar access within easy reach of each 


Once the land, title fpatfa) is given to the com¬ 
munity, they will show greater interest in 
improving their shelter and environment. 

In the present slum upgrading programme, the 
standards aimed at and the corresponding 
costs are very high compared to the affor¬ 
dability of the people. There is no provision 
to accommodate the new migrants who are 
coming into Madras. To take into account 
this aspect, a third programme, in addition 
to slum upgrading and sites and services 
programme is suggested. Tn this programme, 
the sites made available by enforcing the 
Urban Land Cei’ing Act are planned in such 
a way that services and other facilities can 
be provided in a phased manner. 

The norms laid down for the project are : One stand¬ 
pipe, I toilet and bath for 10 houses, 1 pre-school for 
200 houses, 1 cottage industry shed for 400 families. 
However while fixing up the priorities the views of 
the local inhabitants are given due consideration. 

An important feature of the scheme is lo provide land 
tenure to slum dwellers. The costs of land are the 
costs of improvements that are to be recovered over 
a period of 20 years amounting to only Rupees 10.00 
per month. A small amount of Rupees 2.00 per month 
is also to be collected for maintenance of the utilities 
and services provided. It is intended that the scheme 
should recover its costs. The money collected from 
the improved slum areas is to he credited to a senaratc 
fund account, which in turn is to be utilised for re¬ 
peating similar projects elsewhere in Madras. 


hut. 

(d) Public la'rincs and washing facilities. 

fe) Comm unity facilities such as pre-schools, 
primary schools, clinics, cottage sheds. 


While this slum is being upgraded a small number of 
families have been rendered homeless. They have 
been assured allotment in the neighbouring sites and 
services scheme. 


Case Study—Naduvankarai Pillaiyar Koll Street Slum 

Naduvankarai Pillaiyar Koil Street slum has been 
chosen to illustrate the changes brought about due to 
the upgrading programme. This slum is located along 
the Cooum river bank in the western cart of the city. 
The occupants of the slum have religious and occupa¬ 
tional homogeneity. Their main occupation is marine 
Wtes. This slum is nrovided with commnmtv facilities 
like pre-school, clinic, community baths and lavatories, 


2621 UD/88—10 
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standpipes for watcrsupply, paved pathways and 
electricity. In this upgrading programme the level of 
service facilities provided has been based on their 
affordability. 

Another significant feature of this slum upgrading 
programme is the supplementary programme of train¬ 
ing the slum dwellers in various skills such as driving, 
handicrafts and cooking. Such training will enable 
them to increase their income levels. The training 
programme have been well-received by the community. 
Banks also play a significant role in this programme. 
They advance small loans to the slum dwellers to set 
up petty shops in the areas. 

Thus a comprehensive slum housing programme 
would consist of 

Planned Slums with Mini For slum dwellers 

mum Facilities (Drainage Affordability (New 

and Community well). migrants) 

Upgrading Programmes Existing slums which 

can be improved. 

Sites and Services Programme Spill over and target 

group with better 
affordability. 

This proposal could also be well visualised. 

The success of the upgrading programme will 
also depend upon the effective regional 
planning policies which should aim at 
tackling the fundamental causes for slum 
formation in urban centres. 

A slum preventntion squad consisting of planners 
and community development workers can be 
formed. The obiective would be to detect 
and monitor the formation of new slums. 
The Squads could also be utilised to educate 
the slum dwellers in persuading them to 
have active participation while planning such 
schemes. 

A crit’cal studv of housing the urban poor in 
Madras reveals the following. There 
different programmes that are being simul¬ 
taneously carried out. They are the conse¬ 
quences of different policies followed by 
different organisations involved in urban 
dcvelonment. This may not lead to a clear 
and systematic dcvelonment. Hence, it is 
necessary to formulate a comprehensive 
Urban Housing Programme wherein the scope 
of the different programmes are well defined 
in an integrated manner. 

Anar* from this, another approach had been adopted 
towards slum housing. World Bank had assisted m 
financing loans to slum dwellers to improve their 

Mving. 


MMDA (Madras Metropolitan Development Autho¬ 
rity) initiated a Slum Improvement Programme (SIP). 
It was part of the World Bank assisted Madras Urban 
Development Project (MUDP). 

The major objective of SIP was to improve the shelter 
condition of the slum dwellers, thereby integrating 
the slum house holds were provided Alonwith this, 
Under this proramme, the basic services affordable to 
the slum house-holds were provided. Alonwith this, 
lcasc-cum-sale (LCS) agreement was executed to 
encourage investment in shelter improvement. 

SIP was prepared on the principles of cost recovery, 
affordability and provision of land tenure. The pro¬ 
vision of land tenure played an important role in 
shelter improvement as well as in investment. 

Over 300 slums were proposed to be covered under 
this programme. A total number of 53,000 house¬ 
holds was covered till July 1986 and about 38,000 
of this have received land tenure (I.CS). 

A survey was carried out in eleven slums with parti¬ 
cular emphasis on two slums—Siva Gamiamnagar 
Colony and Thiruvalluvar Nagar. 

That the provision of land tenure played in important 
role in shelter improvement is reflected by the number 
of pucca shelter units in the selected slums and also 
by the ratio of investment before and after LCS. 

It has been observed investment in shelter was based 
on unexpected return in the form of rentals. There¬ 
fore, the role of rent was important because its 
contribution to savings was significant. 

As to the analysis of sources of finance, the contri¬ 
bution of savings was highest, though it was not rigid. 
The other major source of finance was the utilisation 
of unused assets—jewels pledged with money lenders. 
The process of planning and implementation of a slum 
improvement scheme involved a number of agencies. 
According to slum dwellers and community leaders 
SIP was a good scheme. To them. STP was much 
more appropriate than the Tenement scheme. Accord¬ 
ing to them, the provision of LCS has changed the 
status of slum dwellers from squatters to “Owners”. 
Despite its merits, the maior constraint for shelter 
improvement was finance. Hence, a House Improve¬ 
ment Loan (HIT.) Scheme was introduced in the 
improved slums. 

The HTL comnonent was introduced in 1981 as part 
of the Ml IDP IT. HIL amount varied between Rs. 1.500 
to Rs. 3.500. For LIG (monthly income below 
Rs. 200) it was in form of a grant of Rs. 600. I oan 
was renayab’c at an annual interest rate of 12 per 
cent over a period of 20 vears. Beneficiaries were 
expected to improve their shelter themselves. 

HIL. disbursed in 2 to 3 instalment, commensn rated 
with levels of improvements carried out m the shelter 
units. The process of sanctioning and disbursement 
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of H1L involved a series of steps. Brielly described 
below : 

Slum households with Lease-cuui-Salc agrec-mem 
faliotmeiu or only eligible for HIL). 

Once the households had signed the lease-cum-sale 
(LCP) agreement with iNacB for the land tenure 
they oecame eligible lor this loan, ine owner nad 
10 nit up a form for the first instalment or Hi L. ine 
Kev. inspector verilied the information mentioned in 
the form, The most critical of winch was me income 
of the household. This lorms the basis of uie Joan 
amount. Based on this certilicate and oiner details 
the Estate Ofticcr sanctioned the 1st instalment of 
loans. Necessary information is recorded in tne allot¬ 
ment loans ledger and payment bill is approved. An 
account payee cheque is issued to the owner. He 
encashes the cheque, buys material (.if any) and 
then improves his shelter. 

Same procedure applies for approving the second 
and third instalments. Only that tue sanction of these 
instalments was conditional upon the nature and extent 
of improvement actually earned out to the shelter 
units by the loans recipients with the earlier sanctioned 
amounts. 

Disbursement of HIL was elaborate and time consum¬ 
ing. It was difficult for the slum dwelleri to follow 
this process and avail all the three instalments of the 
H1L. 

As was expected, the total disbursement of these loans 
was less than 44 p.c. of the total amount provided in 
the project (Rs. 1,368 lacs). Though 38,000 house¬ 
holds have signed lease-cum-sale agreement, only 
28,000 of them have taken advantage of HIL. Even 
among the households who had taken advantage of 
this scheme, only 45 p.c. had received all the instal¬ 
ments. Very few house-holders had shown interest in 
obtaining the grant of Rs. 600. 

The project objectives remained partly achieved. It 
was, therefore, necessary to understand the role of 
the HIL in the shelter improvement process, identify 
problems of extending to larger number of households 
and suggest methods for improving the eliiciency of 
the programme. In this context, MMDA has sponsoied 
a study on HIL’s in Madras. 

jt was the Operation Research Group that canied 
out the study on behalf of MMDA. The study says 
that major drawback of the scheme was lack of effec- 
uve improvements. Despite this, the impact of the 
programme of upgradation and investment is positive. 

Limitation of HIL 

Households—utilised HIL for shelter improvements, 
fhe problems were : 

1. Delay in disbursement of instalments. 

2. Non-availability of subsequent instalments. 

3 . Deductions were made for non-repayment 
of land',loan arrears. 


According to house-holds—there was irregular opera¬ 
tion of collection system and lack, of muaueinmcc mid 
improvements. Due to inaciequate income mere was 
non-payment ot monthly inatannems. n was oo^erved 
that deiault was independent of income, ine general 
opinion of the household was tnat me man woma oe 
written off overtime. Orhcials continued lacx ot 
maintenance of* facilities created a ooiueuecK ol 
achievement of collection taigets. However, tne 
information dissemination was inadequate 

There was emphasis on targets aciiieved through a 
centralised delivery system tnan on migration ol die 
households to the mainstream recoru Keeping and 
schedule of visits were overlooked. The administration 
itself was over burdened resulting in delay in inspec¬ 
tion and sanction of instalments after release of funds. 

Suggestions (to improve HIL scheme) 

(i) Encouragement of rental housing to increase 
attordability. 

(ii) Uniform amount as assistance and discharge 
grant. 

(iii) Reduce the number of instalments to two. 

(iv) Flexibility while levying service [development 
charges. 

(v) Close monitoring and evaluation and review 
of collection and appropriate u..e of niL. 

(vi) Involvement of local material supplies. 

(vii) Decentralization of estate offices or schedul¬ 
ing visits of Estate officials. 

(viii) Setting up of a revolving fund or alternate 
mortgage finance agency to assist regular 
payers. 

(ix) Local skilled construction workers and small- 
scale contractors playing an important role 
in the shelter improvement process, need 
to be involved in the scheme. 

Bombay 

Slum Clearance and Improvement Programmes 

In this prosperous city, evidence of urban poverty is 
ample. Around 40 per cent of Bombay's population 
has sought their own shelter in accordance with their 
own needs and means, for the materials available to 
them in an “unconventional” manner. These are the 
people who are considered to be illegal occupiers ot 
law and shelter—the squatters. Bombay would need 
approximately 60,000 new dwelling units annually 
over the next few years if the demand of growing 
population is to be met. 

In view of the gigantic size of City’s population living 
in dismal environmental conditions. Governments 
efforts in this direction started as early as 1958 when 
a centrally sponsored programme was started for 
clearance and improvement of slum area and rehousing 



of slum dwellers, provided household income did not 
exceed Ks. ioU p.m. 21,000 uniis were constructed 
for tins purpose with subsidised rents- on similar lines 
to the subsidised industrial workers housing described 
earlier. However, on account of low rent recoveries 
and difficulties in monitoring of occupancies, these 
units were also being ottered on ownership basis. No 
new such schemes were undertaken. 

In 1971 the Slum Areas (Improvement, Clearance & 
ixcucveiopmeni) Act, was enacted, this Act enaoled 
improvement or alums on an lands including me pri¬ 
vate lands. It also enabled declaration of intention by 
tne v^ompetem. Aumomy to improve aicas which 
iacicu oanc civic amemues. ltie improvements under 
me Act mcludea provision of taciutics like water 
supply, drainage, common toilets and batns, water taps, 
proper accesses, street lignts, landscaping etc. lhe 
main failure of this Act, is that the slum dwellers are 
protected from eviction by landlords and are ensured 
reallocation upon development. The act combined a 
conventional viewpoint towards slums with a prac¬ 
tical outlook towards existing situation. 

MSIB (Maharashtra Slum Improvement Board) Act 
enacted in 1973 includes most of S.A. (ICR) Act 
provisions with a few improvements like creation of 
Slum improvement Fund, Area Improvement Fan- 
chayats etc. The attitude however, remains conven¬ 
tional. To quote from the MSIB Act “existing slums 
are becoming a source of danger to health, salcty and 
convenience of the slum dwellers and also to the 
surrounding areas and generally a source of nuisance 
to the public (and) until such, time as these slums are 
removed and the people rehoused, it is necessary to 
provide basic necessities such as water, sanitary 
arrangements and electricity to them”. 

In practice, the fact is accepted today that slums will 
continue to grow and due to resistance put forward 
by slum dwellers and the political support, clearance 
is not possible. Hence emphasis of efforts has been 
towards improvements. Most of these improvements 
are funded under the minimum Needs Programme. 

The initial per capita expenditure ceiling of Rs. 120 
has been increased to Rs. 150 and suggestions have 
been put forward to raise it to Rs. 200. The standards 
of amenities provided under this programme and per 
capita expenditure for each are given below: 


Standards of Amenities 

Sr. Facility 

No. 

Standards 

Per capita 
expenditure 

1. Lltrine 

1 set for 20-25 peo pie 

100 

2. Waler lap 

] Faucet for 150 people 

9 

3. Streetlight 

Depeodipgop site 
conditions 

4 

4. Pathway* 

-do- 

22 

5. DraiD3g« 

(Oelv within the stun**) 

13 
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The procedure for improvements differs according to 
ownership of the land on which the slums are located. 
In case of B.M.C. (Municipal Corporation of Greater 
Bombay) State Government & BHADB (Bombay 
Housing and Area Development Board) Land iinpro\e- 
ments are undertaken after the area has been declared 
as a slum. The execution of work is divided between 
BMC and BHADB itself. Most of the improvement 
works on these lands have been completed. 

In Bombay so far (1980-81) around 542 out of 780 
slum pockets on private land have been declared as 
slums of which appeals for 272 pockets have been 
received. Of the remaining 270 pockets, 141 jackets 
have been administratively approved by BHADB. Of 
these 141 pockets, for 21 pockets stay orders have 
been received from Court and in 23 pockets works 
have been completed. In the rc;t, work is in various 
stages of progress. 

On Central Government land so far no improvement 
works have been undertaken as according to Central 
Government Properties Act of 1948. State laws do 
not apply to Central Government land and the various 
Central Government authorities have got other uses 
in mind for these lands and are not witling to improve 
existing slums. 

The Government has so far spent Rs. 171.5 million 
covering population of about 1.50 million in Greater 
Bombay. The following table shows annual expenditure 
on environmental improvement and population 
covered : 


Annual Expenditure on Slum Improvement 

Year 

Invest ineDt 

Population 


(Rs. in MilJi on) 

ccv*u(' (h it 

1974-75 

10.72 

2.94 

1975-76 

45.30 

5 85 

1976-77 

33.36 

4.79 

1 977-78 

33.17 

2.95 

1978-79 

21 - 19 

0 3 

1979-80 

10.36 

2 25 


It may be seen from the above table that the invest¬ 
ment has consistently gone down from 1975-76 on¬ 
wards. Further the implementing agencies arc of the 
opinion that in the slum pockets where improvement 
are to be carried out immigration has been of higher 
rate as these slums have become more attractive. 

Moreover, the implementing agencies face the difficul¬ 
ties in acquiring even a small piece of land for 
Acqua-privy blocks, water taps etc., and the problems 
of shifting positions of those huts which come in the 
way of internal pathways etc. 

The legislation provides for levy of compensation and 
service charges for provison of facilities varying 
according to the size of the hut. 
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Looking at the problem of maintenance, especially in 
case ot Jairines, BHADB has come up with a new 
idea of distributing AP Blocks, ot small sice at the 
norm of one latrine per 30 persons for a smaller cluster 
of huts. It is hoped that with such arrangements the 
maintenance and use of AP blocks would improve. 

The environmental improvement programme thus has 
not been able to fully succeed in its objectives due 
to the various factors, the vast size of slum population 
poses operational and financial difficulties and whatever 
work is being done is not being maintained due to 
(he problem of u.covcry of service charges. No 
monitoring and evaluation is done once tne facilities 
arc provided and thus when population increases in 
an improved slum, proportionate increase in facilities 
does not take place, overburdening the existing 
scrcices. 

The problem of recovery is not simply due to low 
incomes of the people though this is a very important 
reason. It is- also probably due to the psychological 
feeling of insecurity and of being tbc marginal popula¬ 
tion. In absence of security of tenure, the slum 
dwellers are reluctant to pay even for the utilities. 

Further more slum improvement is looked upon as a 
civil Engineering problem, whereas infaet it is essen¬ 
tially a Socio-economic problem. Even though the 
improvement programmes are lo be confined to the 
provision of basic facilities, it is necessary to create 
awareness about health and associated problems to 
ensure appropriate use of the facilities. It is in this 
area that the voluntary agencies may be of nelp. 
However, to channelise the efforts' of such agencies it 
is necessary to have trained social workers in the slum 
improvement organisation. This aspect however is 
totally absent today. 

Alternative Policies 

As suggested by Maharashtra Housing and Area 
Development Authority. 

It has not been realised, at least in some quarters, that 
there are not enough resources to follow the welfare 
approach. If \vc decide to build all tbe 70,000 houses 
a year at a cost of Rs. 20,000 each we would, require 
,Rs. 1400 million. I his is equivalent to 12 per cent 
of the total plan for the entire state of Maharashtra. 
Whereas the state as a whole has been allocating less 
than 15 per cent of its budget for housing. These 
figures relate only to the incremental housing needs. 
It we desire to house these slum dwellers also in 
conventional houses it would only be a wishful dream. 
As a step away from the welfare extreme, if we decide 
to rely upon housing credit which is recovered at 
differential interest rates and with cost ceilings as 
stipulated by HUD'CO, w’e should, for 70,000 units, 
need a credit of about Rs. 700 million. This is around 
a half of HUDCO annual lendings for the nation as 
a whole. It may also be noted that it has been assessed 
by a study group of the Reserve Bank of India that 
all commercial banks put together can allocate Rs. 750 
million a year for the entire nation as the loans for 
housing. Any additional diversion to housing may 
only be at the cost of other priority sector like health, 


education etc. it may thus be seen providing conven¬ 
tional formal houses to all either as a state responsi¬ 
bility or through softer credit is a goal unachievable 
for the present. Apart from the problems of monetary 
resources', constraints of scarce materials like cement 
and steel also make the provision if conventional 
houses to all a distant goal. 

The realisation of this fact has led some quarters to 
turn to “market approach” (though not exactly laissez 
faire). This approach as is being advocated today 
involves granting bonus FS1 (floor space index) to 
developers who undertake lo rehabilitate the slum 
dwellers or the occupants of the overcrowded derelict 
buildings free of cost. The scheme currently under 
consideration proposes that 33 per cent of the fleor 
area required for the rehabilitation of present slum 
dwellers can be granted as bonus which can be sold 
in the free market. This implies that surplus generated 
from one unit of space should cover cost of construc¬ 
tion of 4 units and still leave adequate profit margins 
for the developers'. At current construction costs of 
walk-up apartments this would mean the bonus floor 
area will have to te sold at over Rs. 5000 per sq. m. 
Such rates arc currently obtained in South Bombay. 
South Bombay contains only 20 per cent of the slum 
population indicating limitations of s'uch an approach. 
Moreover the possibility of a large number of housing 
units so intended for the poor being sold under the 
market pressure is very much present in such a scheme, 
increasing the proportion of bonus FSI may appear to 
be the solution.’ But such a propotrion will have serious 
implications on cost of construction, land prices, 
infrastructure availability, which will not be in favour 
of the poor. 

It may thus be seen that neither the welfare approach 
nor the market approach can serve the urban poor. 
Government action is necessary but it should not be 
by way of offering finished product a formal conven¬ 
tional house. Government action should be catalytic, 
which aids the process by which the urban poor can 
seek a shelter through their own efforts. 

It is now obvious that a majority of people can aSoid 
only a shelter made out of indigenous" materials largely 
through self help i.c., restoration of the fundamental 
instinct referred to in the inrtoduction. The first step 
in finding the alternative is therefore to explore the 
way in which this fundamental instinct can be res¬ 
pectably restored. It would be seen that it is possible 
to do so by having a large number of smaller sites 
with infrastructure on which people can erect and 
incrementally improve the shelter. 

This obviously calls for public intervention in the 
“Land Market” though not in the formal housing 
market. The public action therefore shou’d concentrate 
on making small serviced sites available to a very 
large number of people and not a providing architect- 
designed, contractor-built few formal houses in 
competition with private developers. 

Such an approach in the case of Bombay would mean 
for 40,000 to 50,000 housing units (leaving aside the 
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20,000 built by private sector) about 250 to 300 
hectare* of land will have to be acquired and deve¬ 
loped every year. Such land, ol course, has to be 
accessible to job opportunities. In case ol Bombay 
where jobs tend to be concentrated on the southern 
tip ol the island it is difficult to sustain the required 
scale ol land development programme with the stipu¬ 
lation of proximity to jobs on a long term basts. this 
calls for public intervention which either provided 
cheaper transport or leads to decentralisation of jobs. 
In case, ol Bombay, studies carried out by the BMRDA 
(Bombay Metropolitan Region Development Authority) 
indicate that decentralisation ot' jobs which restructures 
the present monocentric pattern into a polycentric 
pattern is a more desirable course of action. 

Alonwithg such long term strategies certain incremen¬ 
tal changes in the current policies are also necessary. 

(a) The emphasis of public policy, in terms of 
resource, allocation, should be on creation 
of new house sites as compared to slum 
upgrading or reconstruction of old stock. 
Such a strategy would over a period of time 
help control the proliferation of slums and 
reduce severity of the problem of old slock. 
Any other course of action would only be 
counter productive. 


Granting security of tenure should therefore 
be a key feature of both slum upgrading 
and sites and services programme. The pro¬ 
vision under the Urban Laud (Ceiling and 
Regulation) Act, 1976 which considers 
private land having slums as vacant and 
therefore liable for compulsory acquisition 
should be made use of to transfer the title 
of land to slum dwellers. There should be 
no difficulty in following such an approach 
in case of slums on public lands. 

(c) In terms of doing reforms it may be said 
that it is not necessary strictly to separate 
working and living areas. On the contrary, 
there now exists a range of “Clean” indus¬ 
tries besides the. household industries which 
can be located amidst housing areas. 

In fact such activities need to be encouraged 
as a part of sites and services projects or 
slum improvement projects. 

(d) The municipal norms for infrastructure like 
roads, water supply etc., and building codes 
with respect to plot sizes, set backs minimum 
room dimensions, floor heights, materials 
used etc. need to be made more functional 


so that they do not hinder the selt-help efforts 
but at the same time maintain reasonable 
standards of health and safety. 

(e) With such changes in the context it should 
be possible for the public housing agencies 
to change their role from the one of supply¬ 
ing a finished product on very small scale 
to one of being a catalyst, supplying land 
and materials to a large number of people, 
in this process, majority of people would 
participate in shelter programme in many 
ways from self-help in cosntruction itself to 
supervision, accounting etc. Such participa¬ 
tion itself may mean a considerable saving 
had similar programmes been implemented 
entirely by public housing agencies. With 
this approach the reliance on subsidised 
institutional finance could also be minimised. 

(f) In today’s slums, the poverty of shelter is 
visually apparent, but poverty pervades in 
many fields’ of life, health, education includ¬ 
ing awareness of citizen’s rights. Attempts 
alleviating poverty in shelter and services 
without concomitant efforts in these other 
fields do not lead to desired results. It is 
in this area that the voluntary agencies have 
an important role to play. 

The slum improvement programmes today are looked 
upon as- civil engineering projects. On the contrary, 
the problem is very much social. It would be necessary 
to look at it that way by having trained social workers. 
This is not to convert the slum improvement activity 
into a social welfare activity but to have mechanisms 
to understand peoples’ needs and preferences. Such 
an orientation would also help evolve a better insti¬ 
tutional context within which the voluntary agencies 
can play a more effective role. 

One of the important aspects of the shelter problem 
is the scarcity of land in the urban area, specially for 
the urban poor. This paper by Christopher Benninger 
has highlighted the existing process of land transaction. 

Bidwawadi (Poona) Case Study 

Land is a basic need. Here we shall see how land 
acquisition is done by public Authorities for Housing 
the poor. 

The Poona Municipal Corporation Authorities in 
1983, embarked on a large scale programme to settle 
88,000 hutment dwellers living in eight settlements in 
17,670 dwellings. The Poona Municipal Corporation 
selected about 160 acres of land which have been 
identified in the Development plan for Slum rehabili¬ 
tation along the side of a national highway. 

The officers of the Pune Municipal Corporation were 
sent for immediate physical inspection of the lands 
and it was found that these lands were physically 
vacant except about half an acre or so. 


(b) In order to motivate an individual, to 
improve his shelter, whether in a squatter 
settlement or on a serviced site, security of 
land tenure is a big boost. It also helps the 
person raise a small amount in loans in a 
variety of money markets—formal and 
informal. 
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The first legal requirement before any scheme for 
slum rehabilitation can be taken up is that the exist¬ 
ing slum have to be notified as “Slum Areas’’ under 
the Maharashtra Slum Areas (Improvement, Clea¬ 
rance and Redevelopment) Act. 1971. The lands 
which have been taken up for rehabilitation were, as 
explained above, physically vacant. Therefore, by 
virtue of the Bombay land Requisition Act, 1948, it 
was legally possible to take possession of this land 
immediately. The concerned authorities took up the 
task of requisition of lands on an urgent basis. 

Orders for requisition were placed, the first being 
passed in late January and the last in early April, 
1984. During this period 66 acres of land were trans¬ 
ferred to the Poona Municipal Corporation. In each 
individual case of owners, the collector passed de¬ 
tailed orders after hearing the parties themselves or 
through their advocates. The orders were detailed 
giving reasons why the lands were being taken on an 
urgent basis. Tt was because of this that the courts 
passed further orders in favour of the collector and 
the Poona Municipal Corporation in the few cases 
where the owners objected to requisition. 

Th : s was perhaps the first time in Tndia, that such 
large areas were taken in possession by a rubric body 
for a public purpose in such a short period. Under 
the provision of law, requisition has to be followed 
by acquisition. 

Therefore, the Commissioner, Poona Division was 
requested in early January 1984 to acquire these 
lands. Joint measurements were carried out in Mav 
1984 and the lands were notified for acouisition in 
early June 1984 under the land Acquisition Act. 
The Land Acquisition Officers moVcd wi'h unsuat 
sneeri and the awards of about 66 acres of land 
were declared in November 1984. This could be the 
fastest acquisition completed in an urban area for 
vuch a large area of land 

Tbece acquisitions followed legal procedures laid out 
in the Acts inchid'ng considerations of obiections and 
claims pubrishing a notification living the particu¬ 
lars of vacant land and the intention to aceu're it and 
making a declaration that the land was deemed to 
have been acau'red. The government mav not trans¬ 
fer such accjuired lands for purposes not laid down 
in the concerned acts and the owner must surrender 
the land within thirty days. 

The Poona Munic ; pal Corporation plans to acauire 
existing hutrnen' lands from wh'ch dwellers will shift 
to new sites. The lands at Bidwawadi which were 
acquired for the nurnosc of resettlement of slum 
dwellers are being developed >n ‘.be following pattern: 

(a) 35 per cent of the layout is reserved for 
construction of roads, lanes, open lands, 
etc. 

(b) 15 per cent are hiriv areas which will be 
used as public gardens. 

(c) 6.66 per cent are reserved for construction 
of markets, cinema houses and other com¬ 
mercial uses. 


(d) 3.33 per cent are reserved for public ser¬ 
vices like a Post Office, Telegraph office 
bank etc. 

(e) 40 per cent arc being used for plots of 226 

square feet each. It is planned to develop 
12,000 such plots. By the end of 1985, 
1,500 families had taken possession of new 
homes. 

Funds for this scheme were raised from the following 
Sources • 

(a) Grant under the “Sites and Services” scheme 
from the Government of Maharashtra. 

(b) Realisations by sale of plots. 

(c) Realisation of sale of commercial areas. 

(d) A loan from the Housing and urban deve¬ 
lopment Corporation. 

fc) Realisations by sale of public utility plots. 

While the issues of slum relocation itself must be 
debated in such projects, the speed by which a large 
area of land was acquired readjusted and sold to low 
income families indicates that the powers of acquisi¬ 
tion offer an effective tool. Statutory authorities, such 
as the Poona Housing and Area Development Board 
and the Poona Municipal Corporation acquired and 
in a legal manner and readjusted configurations for 
public purposes and social housing. They have been 
allowed relaxed standards in physical readjustment 
patterns. 

But this process has been too slow and site have been 
adapted in patterns which price them out of the 
reach of the vast majority. Readjustment amongst 
original owners, or land pooling, has not been ex¬ 
ploited which has resulted in legal battles, political 
interference and delay. 

Scmi-formal Land Acquisition and Readjustment 

As a response to the sluggishness of legal approaches, 
different illegal or what will be referred to as scmi- 
formal patterns have emerged catering to Irish, middle 
and low income group’s requirements. Cases of these 
are noted below : 

Illegal Slums 

The most significant scmi-formal growth has been 
in the form of illegal slums which has accelerated over 
the past two decades. 

According to the census taken in 1976 'he M'al slum 
population was about 2.75,9(10 as compared to 
1,79.000 in 1968. The figure is now estimated to 
be about 4.40,000 located in about 345 separate 
settlements. In 1971 slums occupvd 250 acres of 
land and by 1984 that figure has reached about 733 
acres While these settlements are often referred to 
as ‘Informal’ the processes of land acquisition, read¬ 
justment and subsequent adaptation occur through 
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both direct and indirect links with public officials. 
Thus, the term semi-formal is preferred. 

Maratha Kurmachary Mahasangha Shastri Nagar 

This settlement is located on about two acres of land 
belonging to the Poona Municipal Corporation. About 
eighty per cent of the members are Municipal Cor¬ 
poration workers in the lowest cadre (called Class V) 
of sweepers, attenders, drivers and unskilled labours. 
They are organised into a registered co-operative 
housing society called Maratha Kurmachary Maha- 
sangha Shastri Nagar. 

All the dwellings have been constructed by a builder 
under contract from the society using installments 
from members. Membership is gained bv producing 
a certificate on the 'PMC letter head’, from a Class 
I officer that the candidate is a Municipal employee. 
At the same time rupees five hundred must be paid 
as deposit. As members are enrolled, houses are con¬ 
structed and when a candidates turn comes he must 
deposit. 

Ar fleeted Municipal Corporator and a builder in¬ 
novated the scheme. No Municipal Clearance has 
been granted. The layout is of the standard used in 
low income housing schemes. Access roads are 15 
feet wide and an eight foot lane for future water 
supply drainage is left as a hack lane behmd the 
houses. There are present by sixty one room units and 
eighty two room units. After the total amount is paid, 
“possession” is handed over. Such large amounts are 
obtained from money lenders and from employers 
agamst provident fund accumulation. There are no 
monthly payments. No receipts are given and no one 
has registered titles though the promotors are “work¬ 
ing on” getting these un : ts registered at the Ci'.v Sur¬ 
vey Office. 

The project falls on lands reserved in the Develop¬ 
ment Plan for low income group housing and densi¬ 
ties arc maintained according to ‘rclaxable” stan¬ 
dards. There are no common WC’s sewerage lines, 
or water taps, hut it is expected that such amenities 
wilt come under the slum improvement programme. 
The. community enjoys the support and resulting sccru- 
ing of local political leaders, senior Poona Municipal 
Corporation officials and their fellow workers, the 
project will double in size within a year. 

This project will surelv be “regulated” and upgraded 
with public subsidies It suits the needs of better-off 
poor families wth at least one worker in the formal 
sector. 

The Municipal Corporation officials have defacts 
accepted the ex’stence of this scheme through the 
efforts of the promoter. But on at. Ica. * one occasion 
<k molition squads have reded the community to 
destroy a few units which projected into a road right- 
of-wav. A Physical battle resulted ending in the 
retreat of the slum demolition square! and the police. 
Tbic oven reflected a breakdown in negotiations. 


It is important to note that this project was initiated 
just prior to the December, 1984 Parliamcn'ary Elec¬ 
tions when political futures were not sure. These 
elections were followed in early 1985 by State Assem¬ 
bly Elections and soon after by elections of Munici¬ 
pal Corporations. Political instability aided adapting 
public land to their needs. 

Illegal Subdivisions 

Squatting without the consent of the owner, usually 
on public lands and waste lands is very common. It 
is most visible in hutments clustered in the city, but 
is practised on a large scale by ‘land grabbers’ on the 
periphery for sub-divis’on into middle income and 
high income plots. 

It is important to note, that while low income squat¬ 
ter settlements grew the fastest in terms of popula¬ 
tion growth, illegal land subdivisions grew faster in 
terms of land consumed for the upper and middle 
income housing group over the same period, parti¬ 
cularly through the transfers and illegal sub-divisions 
within Poona’s Green Celt where it is estimated that 
more than one thousand acres have been illegally ac¬ 
quired over the last decade, an area equal to a quarter 
of Poona City. In the case of the poor about 40 per 
cent of the city’s population live on only 10 per cent 
of the land. Thus, while a great deal of debate 
take-- place over the use of a small portion of the 
city's land by the poor, the land just outside the Cor¬ 
poration’s boundaries are being subdivided in a most 
detrimental manner. Physical violence is an clement 
of this system. 

The promoters of this process have divided up the 
Green Belt of Poona into “areas of Interest” among 
ruling segments of the Poona Mafia. These people 
are also involved in various other rackets (including 
an international slave trade; fixing horse races on 
various tracks in India, “protecting” houses of pro¬ 
stitution and illegal distill and drinking places). 
These activities form an important component of the 
land acquisition system because they close future np- 
t'cns for the poor as well as control a good portion 
of peripheral area. 

Public Sector Legal Model 

The second model is rare case of government taking 
a promotional role rather than a regulatory one. 
Town Planning Schemes facilitates land owners and 
the general public ; n achieving mo-re effective use of 
land resources. However, the official time and skills 
available for such work is d«ver»sd toward the regu¬ 
lating of development. Enhanced mechanisms must 
he developed to make tins a continuous process 
which includes the participation of the pr’vate and 
nmular sectors. The integrated concents of “contri¬ 
butions” “rcplo'ting” and “financial par'ie'pation” 
of users are components of an overall approach winch 
can be adopted from ffiis mod-1. 
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Other public steps involve lands acquired under the 
lands Acquisition Act by the Collector on the request 
of a statutory body. These may be vacant lands or 
those seemed surplus under the “ceiling”. The Bid- 
wawadi case indicates that acquisition and resolution 
of disputes can be fast and the use of such powers 
may be one important tool to be gleaned from the 
model to bring land into the pipeline for the poor. 

Special machinery is required to be created to make 
this tool effective. 

Public Extra-Legal Model 

The standards applied to statutory agencies with 
development powers arc “relaxable” often making it 
possible for them to reach lower income groups by 
readjusting land into smaller plots with site adapta¬ 
tions which are of higher densities than allowed under 
the Poona Municipal Corporation standards. It is 
called an extra-legal model because the rules are not 
applicable to all members of society. Private builders 
or self organised builders would be facing the threat 
of demolition, fines or other punitive measures if they 
followed the same steps to suit requirement felt by 
them. Minimum plot sizes of 225 square feet are 
specifically allowed for site and service schemes taken 
up by the Maharashtra Housing and Area Develop¬ 
ment Authority only in some cities of Maharashtra. 
This plot size is not allowed for any other develop¬ 
ment entity. The PMC relaxed its own rules for plot 
readjustment in the Bidwawadi case. This relaxations 
of standards for readjustment are tools which should 
be made available to all actors in the shelter deve¬ 
lopment system if land for housing the poor is to be 
made accessible. 

Tit* above three models are often called the formal 
system. They service less than thirty per cent of the 
population mostly from high income groups. 

Private Sector Illegal 

This model serves the vast majority of new sites used 
by Poona citizens. It is therefore the most relevant. 
Wh’le it creates legal irregularities and administrative 
inconsistence, involves corruption and results in un¬ 
acceptable conditions characterized bv multiple criti¬ 
cal deficiencies there is a great deal to be learned 
from this model. 

First of alk it is responsive to the ability to nav bv 
the poor. It readjusts land into patterns which are 
affordable and it allows site adjustments later which 
art responsive to users’ needs. Acquisition is easy 
for the user and prices are more eouitnble than 
those generated by the processes which favour 
minority groups and interests. 

Second, location are responsive to work place and 
transport affordability relationships. As seen earlier 
this is essential within the expenditure constraints of 
the ooor. sites are often chosen which have no 
“better” use. 


Third, the procedure is fast reducing gestation time 
and thus inconveniences to participants. Precondi¬ 
tions of formal schemes become later considerations 
in this mode. Environmental infrastructure develops 
within the priority system of users. Regularizations, 
after the fact, reduce the energies which would have 
been expanded had each household followed the 
ndes. In short, this is the most efficient model in 
terms of the efforts exerted on the part of both gov¬ 
ernment and individual households. 

Four, the model uses land in response to public needs 
rather than in response to vested interests in techni¬ 
cal departments of government of in political parties; 
these “decision makers” are often guided by macro 
ideological necessities in enacting regulatory legisla¬ 
tion rather than by contextual, micro-level needs. 
Thus, regardless of land uses, densities and reserva¬ 
tions deemed necessary for the "public welfare” this 
model provides access to lands by the people who 
need it where they need it. 

Rather than focussing on this model with punitive 
measures across the board, it would be wise for 
governments to first distinguish between corruption 
of conclusion and corruption of coersion. The latter 
involves a disproportionate share of land to the richer 
sections of society. The former involves changes in 
standards and procedures which respond to needs. 
If the points over which collusion takes were studied 
it may well be revealed where standards must be re¬ 
laxed and which procedures should be streamlined. 

Sites and Services 

Excessive over-crowding into existing built up parts 
of the city has led to the emergence of squatter colo¬ 
nies. The twin-problems are the direct resultant of 
crrtssly inadequate housing within the citv. The pro¬ 
blem could be resolved either by wholesale slum 
clearance or by the replacement by new housing. 
Whereas the former did not seem to be feasible, the 
latter had little prospect. The adopted minimum 
standards for low cost housing is beyond the means 
of the potential occupants. Hence. Sites and Services 
came un as alternate housing option for low income 
families affordability being the mam criterion. It is 
relatively a recent idea and gained popularity in the 
last ten years. In Asia. Africa and Latin America, 
this programme formed an important component of 
the housing policies. International financing agencies 
are wilFng to fund such nrogrammes. In India. it is 
World Bank that offered financial assistance to mate¬ 
rialise the idea. Earlier we have given the conceptual 
framework of Sites and Services. Here we have ela¬ 
borated it further. 

The in'erest of the World Bank in supporting sbes 
and services protects, providing urbanised land and 
■-Mnnorting serv ; ces for low income communities, 
stems from several basic cons'dcrations set out in 
more detail in the Urbanisation Sector Working 
miner of Tune 1972. 

— Growth in urban population of develop’ne 
countries is expected to exceed 4 per cent 
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per annum for the next two decades. lr, 
many cities, population growth will exceed 
6 per cent per annum. In a considerable 
number, population will double and urban 
area triple in less than a decade. 

To accommodate this growth by conven¬ 
tional permanent housing of even ‘mini¬ 
mum’ cost standards would far exceed avail¬ 
able resources. Currently, the supply of such 
housing is generally only a fraction of the 
increase in number of urban families. 

Put another way, except for the richer developing 
countries, most urban families cannot afford 
conventional housing unless subsidized on a 
scale that the public authorities could not 
possibly support beyond relatively small 
programs. 

A growing proportion—often over a third—of 
the urban population lives in squatter settle¬ 
ments which, though overcrowded, unhy- 
genic and lacking in basic services, provide 
accommodation at prices that can be afford¬ 
ed. Self-help is central to this construction 
and, under certain conditions, leads to sub¬ 
sequent upgrading. 


The prospect of the supply of dwellings and urban 
services continuing to lag far behind the growth in 
uiban population, with consequent further prolifera¬ 
tion of slums and squatter settlements, intensified 
overcrowding and deteriorating levels of services, is 
making reconsideration of current urban develop¬ 
ment policies mandatory. But there are other reasons 
of productivity and efficiency no less pressing. 

the present high level of urban unemployment 
represents a resource which could and 
should be better utilized. 

existing patterns of urban development, largely 
unplanned and uncontrolled, represent an 
inefficient use of resources, provision of 
housing, transport and other services ap- 
pears to be much more expansive then need 
be. Sites of squatter dwellings, in particular, 
often prove extremely costly to supply with 
adequate services: 

environmental considerations are larecly neglect¬ 
ed. 

to reconstruct is much more cosffv than to en¬ 
sure better patterns of development in the 
first place. 

In these circumstances, the provision of new tracts 
of urbanised land in convenient locations with the 
basic supporting services needed to produce viable 
low income communities can present many advantages 
and vet fall within both general resource nvailnbilh'es 
mad the ability vet recep : ents to nnv. Such “Sites and 
Services" projects can provide. 


a greatly increased supply cf building plots with 
urban infrastructure and services that are 
both economical of resources yet cannot 
readily be supplied on an unorganised basis; 

efficient new townships more efficient urban 
development patterns; 

much better physical living conditions than are 
available in unplanned squatter settlements 
with greater opportunities for subsequent up¬ 
grading; 

restraint on the growth of unplanned squatter 
settlements; 

increased scope for self-help construction provid¬ 
ing dwellings at minimum cost while sti¬ 
mulating non-monetary savings and income; 

significantly improved employment opportunities 
and training; 

security of tenure and a basis for community 
development; 

more adequate social services; 

better general environment. 

Upgrading schemes to improve conditions in evist- 
mg squatter settlements through provision of public 
utilities and community services can, under appro¬ 
priate conditions, secure similar benefits. 

To achieve these objectives it is necessary in the 
design of projccis to find solutions io a scries of diffi- 
cult issues, involving careful balancing of alternative. 

Basic Concepts of Sites and Services—Indian Con¬ 
text. 

Meaning of the Tunas 

A variety of projects in which land is developed 
primarily for the benefits of lower income groups. 

Basic Objective 

Providing low-income families with the land and 
public utilities components of the housing package and 
a var ^ c iy of technical and financial assistance to en¬ 
able them to use self-help to build and progressively 
improve tbeir dwelling. 

In all Sites and Services Schemes, major aim is the 
involvement of the occupants and the utilisation of 
labour intensive techniques that are feasible and eco¬ 
nomically justifiable. 

Components (Table to vary from one case to 
another) 

1. Provision of residential plots. 

7 Provision of toilet and bath units. 

3. Construction of low-cost housing units. 

4. Provision of- Commercial and Industrial sites 
with buildings. 


Better housing in terms of space and construction 
standards is generally of lesser priority to 
these poor urban families than better em¬ 
ployment, education, water supply, health 
etc. 
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5. Supply of self-help bui’ding materials. 

6. Provision of community facilities. 

7. Provision of ofi-site infrastructure facilities 
(access roads, trunk water and sewerlines 
etc). 

8. Provision of small scale business through 
small industries and cottage industries sheds. 

9. Provision of maternity and child health ser¬ 
vices. 

Objectives—Sites and Services 

Affordability 

EWS cannot afford a house unless they are subsi¬ 
dized to some extent since housing involve a cost which 
is unavoidable and cannot be so low as to suit the in¬ 
come group of the EWS. But affordability of people 
can be improved through the terms of financing. The 
terms of finance include the down payment, the rate of 
interest on the loan, and the cost to be recovered on 
monthly instalments. 

By increGsing the repayment period and liberalising 
the terms of finances, more members of households 
should be covered by the housing programme. Thus, 
while designing the project, there is much emphasis 
on keeping the project cost down so as to bring it as 
much as possible to the affordability level of the EWS 
and at the same time not overburdening the other 
income through cross-subsidising. 

Cross Subsidy 

It would make the scheme self-sustainable. Source 
of gross subsidy. 

revenues from the rate of commercial plot, 

revenue from the rate of plots for MIG| 
LIG. 

While working out cross-subsidy, it must be seen 
that the LIG and MIG are not overburdened— 
whereby the demand for these plots will be reduced. 

Cross subsidy depends on two factors. 

(i) Market prices. 

(ii) Affordability of higher income groups. 

The industrial plots not only save as a source of 
cross subsidy but also create employment opportunities 
for local population. 

Thus, where as EWS plots may be charged as 
Re. 1|- per sq. m. the MIG]LIG plots are charged 
Rs. 1.55 as per sq.m, respectively. The industrial 
plots may be sold at high a rate Rs. 90|- per sq.m. 
No. subsidy is involved in the provision of core unit 
or any other facility. 

l ull Cost Recovery 

Recovery of cos f s of land|Iand development is 
through sale of developed plots for residential, com¬ 


mercial and industrial use. Costs recovered arc 
those incurred on land acquisition, earth work, on 
site infrastructure and approach roads. 

While all the costs incurred on that are to be re¬ 
covered, an element of cross subsidy is involved in 
that me land prices for EWS are suosidised by other 
categories ot residents, commercial and industrial 
areas. 

Recovery of costs for on-plot development are 
charged to the respective beneficiaries. No subsidies 
are envisaged. 

llie offsite infrastructure costs including access 
roads are to be recovered through taxes and user 
charges. 

I he cost incurred on community facilities like pri¬ 
mary school, high school, clinic and community hall 
would be recovered by transterring these to appro¬ 
priate agencies at cost. The payment for water 
supply and sewerage services wili te in addition to 
lure purchase instalments and used on costs ot main¬ 
tenance ot these services; the plot units will also 
bo subject to levy of property tax by the local bodies 
concerned. 

The Scheme Objectives 

i The Scheme should be planned to minimise Sub¬ 
sidies. 

In it the most important factor is designing the 
programme according to the capacity ot me target 
population to pay. 

2. The scheme should help in improving the economic 
condition of the occupants 

Sites and Services projects located far from emp¬ 
loyment centres (for low cost land) can be financially 
disastrous to the occupants. Either through employ¬ 
ment generation or equity benefits to residents, their 
economic problem can be solved. But equity benefits 
by far bring greater benefits though they represent a 
potential danger. While gain can be realised from 
sale of the propcrty|salc of the shelter built on the 
property, me practice of plot transfer to higher income 
family undermines the purpose of tin project. 

On the other hand income gained, from room 
rental within a household's shelter should not be dis¬ 
couraged, since it helps support the occupants and is 
often ploughed back into the physical improvement 
of the site. Room rental can meet part of the 
demand for cheap subsidized accommodation of the 
recent immigrants in search of employment. 

3. 'The Scheme should Generate Investment in Indivi - 
. diuil House hold Dwelling 

Assurance of permanent tenure and individual 
public utilities are essential before households make 
substantial investments. The plot size must also be 
kept adequate to stimulate permanent construction of 
dwellings, bearing in mind, minimum acceptable sizes 
for existing households and the need for future expan¬ 
sion, as households size, income and aspiration 
increase. 
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4. flic &chen.e Ad/n. should ensure that the original 
target population is the Uultimate Occupant Popula¬ 
tion 

Designing a project to the priorities and paying 
capacity oil the target population is important, liui 
it is not the sole means of insuring plot occupation 
by the target group. I he project administration 
must ensure this from the first plot advertisement to 
the signing of the last plot agreement. 

Prospects—Sites and Services Programmes 

1. Conservation of Government resources 
through— 

(a) Low development ;ost appoximately 3.5 
times cheaper than lo.v cost housing. 

(b) Recognition and use of construction resour¬ 
ces of the people (.Since government and 
formal private resources alone cannot solve 
the housing problem). 

2. Allows low monthly payments (for full econo¬ 
mic cost in keeping with low-income target popula¬ 
tion). 

3. Allows div. of labour between Govt. & people. 

(a) Government builds the inlrastructure (which 
people can’t do). 

(b) people build the houses (cheaper than 
Government houses). 

4. Recognises priorities of people in low income 
groups i.e. location near work-spot and secure tenure 
so that people will invest in house over times. 

5. Continuous building activity stimulates other 
economic activity, e.g. Construction, labour, building, 
materials, supply, small workshops, shops etc. 

6. Assist family’s economic development through 
increase in value of property and room rental. 

7. Creates a multiplier effect in accommodating 
low income families through construction ot rooms 
for rent in a sanitary environment. 

8. Lowers administrative and maintenance cost 
since people invest their own resources. 

Limitations : States & Services 

1. Has a slower pasc to development due to self- 
help construction process. 

2. Has irregular neighbourhoods with houses in 
various stages of development. 

3. Can lead to slow development or selling out 
if— 

(a) poorly located. 

(b) Standards'costs are too high. 

(c) Target population is too low. 

(d) If not planned, expansion of houses for room 
rental to other families rr.ay result in over¬ 
crowding of families. 


It is to be noted that 91064 plots have been sanc¬ 
tioned by HUDCO for the purpose of sites and Servi¬ 
ces Scheme. 

However some of the reasons for the scheme not 
becoming popular with housing agencies and the pubhc 
as stated by Sundaram of MHUDA, are :* 

(aj 1 litre is not much auppmt to the scheme 
rvom political leaders. They are impressed 
much more by concrete symbols of housing 
and subsidised multi-storeyed construction. 
As for example, support of the Tamil Nudu 
government to the Slum. Clearance tene¬ 
ments, which are sublet by the allottees to 
the general public. Even rn Dharavi, gene¬ 
ral suggestion is to construct multi-storeyed 
tenements. 

(b) Even at the level of the Planning Commis- 
skn, 20 point programme insists on construc¬ 
tion of pucca units and developed plots are 
not considered as part of the achievement. 
Planning Commission has not even prescrib¬ 
ed a monitoring format for reviewing 
achievement of over 16 lakh units to be 
constructed in this plan. 

(e) Opposition of the engineering lobby on 
account of PWD philosophy and lesser scope 
for leakages under contracts and also belief 
that the people cannot construct better. 

(d) Conventional engineering wisdom also 
supports pucca construction. Much of 
national research is on construction and not 
much on better plotted development and 
incremental construction by the individual. 

(e.) Thus the Jow-income households arc brain¬ 
washed into thinking that pucca construction 
by the public agencies is better and that it 
»s not possible for them tc take up construc¬ 
tion on their own. This is seen from the 
requests received from co-operativcs for 
allotment of pucca units. 

0) Previous experiences of serviced sites is also 
not very happy in some places, as atten¬ 
tion has not been given to proximity to 
employment centres, availability of transport 
and adequate infrastructure. Study under¬ 
taken by MHUDA about reasons for allottees 
not occupying sites in Pune revealed that 
people found sites to be too far away from 
work-centres and they also did not get 
enc ugh help from the municipality for build¬ 
ing permissions. They also needed help for 
eeifing loans. 

2. Some of the problems with the present manner 
of excccuting scheme lie partly in the method of 
formulation and partly is the confused signals being 
received from national level institutions. The ap¬ 
proach of sites and services has not been clearly spelt 
out and there is inadequate monitoring at the nation¬ 
al level about the method of achieving targets. World 


W«ar«gratefu! to Mr. Sundarstn of MHUDA. forsanding uslbis Dole. 
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Bank and HUDCO look upon the scheme in diffe¬ 
rent ways and this leads to the scheme being imple¬ 
mented in different ways as regards cost recovery, 
interest rates, selection of beneficiary etc. in diffe¬ 
rent wtays in the same city like Bombay. 

3. It appears that even HUDCO is not fully com¬ 
mitted to the sites and service concept. It allows 
housing agencies to take up isolated schemes unrelated 
to general area development. It does not provide 
tor separate financing pattern in the new guidelines 
for plotted development for sites and services. Such 
schemes are financed uniformly at J 0 per cent rate 
of interest and 50 per cent loan regardless of the 
income group, because it wants to push cash loans 
on the hr.using agencies, it indirectly pushes agencies 
to take up more of construction and t0 engage 
architects, as this results in high off-take of HUDCO 
loans. HUDCO has also been insisting 5 per cent of 
the plots being allotted to the shelterless without 
trying to overhaul housing policy or' the State. 

It does not explain why housing agency should 
aliot such plots free of cost to the shelterless, when 
tuch people are in fact prepared to pay actual cost, 
ond this will result only in unnecessary subsidy. 

d. The present approach is seen more as a way of 
relieving public sector of its responsibility of construc¬ 
tion and cutting its overheads and responsibility is 
passed on to the beneficiary for mobilising funds for 
construction. This is expected to result in greater 
output of dwelling units with existing resources. 
However m practice, this has led only to large number 
of plots being allotted and remaining unbuilt upon 
or leading to speculative sales. This has been seen 
in the case of plots generated under 1UDP Scheme of 
5th Plan. 

5. Larger implication of establishing triangular 
relationsnip between shelter, land-use and industrial 
location, as well as transport has not been fully 
appreciated selecting sites for this scheme. Of course, 
non-availability of lands enjoying locational advantages 
had compelled to taking-up schemes wherever land 
is available. 

6. Since Sites and Services Schemes are normally 
located on peripheral areas, it leads to problems of 
extending municipal services and access roads, provid¬ 
ing transport network, shifting employment centres 
etc. Often Municipal Council wants to load cost of 
infrastructure on the housing agency and this some¬ 
times makes cost of the plot unaffordable. The cost 
is also not worked out by the agencies inclusive of 
transport to the employment centres and docs not take 
into account the disruption on account of leaving the 
previous area. Except under BUDP, the projects often 
do not emphasise the need for intensive interaction 
with the allottee by providing loans and materials 
help in forming societies, getting building permissions, 
completing documentation, etc. This is seen by inter¬ 
views conducted with the beneficiaries. Wherever, 
we have attempted as in the case of BUDP, it has 
pa : d rich dividends. 

7. It is not often appreciated by the housing agen¬ 
cies that sites and services scheme does not end with 


allotting sites, but theif responsibility continues till 
settlement is established. However, subsequent steps 
to allotment are seen as adding to managerial time and 
establishment expenditure, 'ine financial adviser also 
considers this as adding to the overhead expenditure 
by conventional norms. This calls for suitable com¬ 
mitment at tlie top level and re-interpretation of the 
conventional norms of working out overhead expendi¬ 
ture, and also a greater recogniUon of the importance 
of extension wonc for sites and services. If possible, 
this can also be built into the total cost of the sites 
and services scheme. 

8. Sites and Services Schemes also imply greater 
attention to provision of durable municipal services. 
Cost recovery is often related to the quality of muni¬ 
cipal services provided after settlement. 1 ins involves 
greater cooperation by the Municipal Council Irom 
inception and the manner in whicn community is 
organised to take on atleast partial maintenance of 
services. Functional agencies like State Electricity 
Board are unwilling to extend electric services tor such, 
schemes, since they are not clear about the ultimate 
occupant of the constructed site. This again calls for 
initial assumption of responsibility for electric ser¬ 
vices by the Municipal Corporation. 

9. Conceptually, there is a dilference between how 
HUDCO finances such schemes and how the World 
Bank does. The latter emphasises uniform rate of 
interest of 12 per cent, but charges, differential prices 
for different sizes of plots with subsidy to the lower 
income groups. HUDCO charges differential interest 
fur different income groups and different repayment 
periods. But in the case of both the agencies, emphasis 
is on efficiency and cost recovery and not so much on 
the involvement of the beneficiary, which was the 
original concept of John Turner. The community is 
not given much freedom in the selected of the site, 
nor is involved in the formulation of standaids. 
World Bank, in fact, docs not encourage relocation on 
sluni-dweffers even voluntarily to the sites and services 
scheme. The example of shifting of' pavement-dwellers 
attempted in Bombay with the help of SPARC shows 
that communities arc interested in moving on their own 
to selected sites and meeting full cost ol construc¬ 
tion. Housing staff is not inclined to spend too much 
time on beneficiary involvement because of the pres¬ 
sure on them to achieve targets during the year. 

10. Affordability estimates arc often under-stated 
and both plot standards and housing loans are kept 
lower than necessary. It is seen that the community 
can mobilise substantially higher amounts ;rom 
various sources as seen in the case of Madras. They 
also sublet part of the premises to meet monthly 
payment or make commercial use. 

11. Special role of women in the provision of 
shelter has not been recognised anywhere, although 
they need shelter far more than men due to various 
difficulties experienced in obtained services and in 
looking after the family. This has been recognised 
in a few projects started by MHADA like pavement 
dwellers scheme in Bombay. 
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12. Eligibility criteria laid down by the housing 
agencies often prevents genuine beneficiaries from 
obtaining plots or dwelling units. Often it is the recent 
entrants to the city, who need developed plots and 
not so much settled population. Criterion of 15 years 
stay leads more to shitting of population from exist¬ 
ing units and recent slum-dwellers continue to be 
denied of proper shelter. Other problems relate to 
insistance of varifiable income, production of docu¬ 
ments etc. Often advertisexents of the. housing agen¬ 
cies also do not reach poor with the result that the 
people, who really need shelter, do not apply. The 
widespread methods of publicity adopted in the 
BUDP in Bombay led to remarkable increase in 
number of applicants. 

13. Some of the areas, in which we should proceed 
for making effective use of sites and services, include : 

(a) Linking up scheme with slum upgradation 
and slum-relocation schemes; 


(b) Making sites and services a part of the urban 
development plan; 

(c) Emphasise involvement of community at all 
levels, and introduction of the co-op. concept 
for maintenance; 

(d) Resolve the contradiction between approach 
of the World Bank and HUDCO and get 
HUDCO to look upon plotted development 
same way as pucca construction; 

(e) Provide access of beneficiary to finance, 
materials and other help; 

(f) Encourage private sector also to lake up 

sites and services schemes in a large > mea¬ 
sure for the poorer groups by accepting re¬ 
commendations made by the D’Souza Com¬ 
mittee tnd introducing similar provisions 
in other cities. 



CHAPTER III 

PARTICIPATORY PROGRAMMES 

URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The Urban Community Development Programme 
has emerged as a possible strategy of intervention to 
combat urban problems through citizens participation 
with necessary assistance from local and national 
governments and co-opcration from citywidc voluntary 
agencies. The Urban Community Development pro¬ 
cesses are directed towards the development of 
r o-operative problem solving abilities which involve 
correction and analysis of scientific information needed 
to define problems, sharing ideas and information with 
the groups for coming to agreed decisions and work¬ 
ing together on collective projects. It also calls for the 
co-ordination of efforts of the various government 


followed by pilot projects in Ahmedabad (1962) 
Baroda (1965) and Calcutta (1965). In 1966 the 
rural-urbsa rela. ins dommitt. ■ recommended that 
the UCD type programme shou'J be undertaken on 
a nation-wij; >cale. Accordingly, the Union 
Ministry of Health sponsored 14 pi-ot projects in 
different parts of the country. 


Sw 85 ? ,ec ? - 0Q av f rage ’ covered the population of 
50000 split into 8 Mohalla units (compact neighbour- 
ho°d unit) with a population of about 6000 each 
bach Mohalla unit was further sub-divided into 12 
primary units with a population of 500 each 


department and officials and non-official agencies 
Objectives 

The main objectives of the U.C.D. programmes as 
outlined in the official schemes are as under : 

1. Creac'ng a sense of sor al coherence on a 
neighbour-hood basis through corporate civic 
action and promoting sense of national 
integration. 

2. Developing a sense of belonging to the urban 
community through increased Darticipation 
of people in community affairs and creating 
a way of thinking while concentrating first 
on solving problems with their own initiative, 
organisation, selfhelp and mutual aid. 

3. Bringing about a change in attitudes bv 
creating civic consciousness and motivating 
people to improve their conditions of life, 
particularly those affecting social and physi¬ 
cal environment. 

4. Developing local initiative and identifying 
and training local leaders, 

5. Fnsurirg fuller utilisation of technical and 
welfare services by helping the community to 
locate what help can be had from the 
municipality or other organisations and how 
to get it, and what assistance and guidance 
can be obtained from governmental and 


50 per cent of the expenditure was to be shared by 
the Central Government, and the remaining 50 per 

C ful Wa ? , made up fhe 5:1316 ail d local body. 
Although the goal set up under Fourth Plan was to 
inmate 20 pilot projects, the response from the state 
was lukewarm. By 1976, only 13 projects could be 
started in different States. Out of these, 5 projects 
were located in Gujarat. The Hyderabad proj’ect has 
been a special case receiving attention from various 
scholars. In addition to these official UCD projects, 
the Ahmedabad Study Action Group also implemented 
Vasana Project to rehabilitate about 2250 families 
whose houses and belonging had been washed away 
bv the floods in the river Sabarmati in the year 1973. 
The project came to be known as Integrated Urban 
Development Project (TUDP, Vasana). Tt adopted parti¬ 
cipatory methods and regarded housing as an entry 
point to initiate an all round development process for 
the newly settled community. 

Most of fhe urban community development projects 
were either closed for want to financial support from 
the, state'local government or were merged in UBS 
(Urban Basic Services). The Hyderabad project 
succeeded in making a niche in the local self govern¬ 
ment structure with sizeable budget and manpower 
allocated to it and with the responsibility to set up 
Programmes of shelter development and environmental 
improvement ip the slum communities. Since Hydera¬ 
bad has succeeded in assuming citv-wide coverage and 
its example has spread to the other cities, separate 
section is devoted to it. 


higher levels and how to approach them. 

A brief history of Development of UCD 

The first pilot project in UCD was initiated in 
Delhi with a grant from Fotd Foundation. Jt was 


Of the various UCD protects, fhe Baroda Citizens 
Council cnonsorM UCD is uninue. Here the Baroda 
community de.velonment service snonsored earlier bv 
AFSC was taken over by the Citizens Council which 
is a non-official agency of concerned citizens. In 
1982183 the municipal corporation abo initiated fhe 
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UCD activities in the service areas which were served 
earlier by the Council. The Council was assigned new 
a-cas. The Citizens Council is working with conside¬ 
rable zeal and several innovative programmes to its 
credit. It has been able to raise singificant amount of 
finance, resources and voluntary support from non¬ 
governmental sources to wean itself away from total 
dependence on the state government for financial 
support. The BCDS will be completing 25 years of its 
working. Since the BCDS represents a process of 
weaning away from the total dependence on the gov¬ 
ernment resources, its experience is also reported in a 
separate section. ITie study of Vasana is also full of 
lessons. It is reported separately. 

THE URBAN COMMUNITY nPVROPMF.NT—HYPf.RABAP 

Hyderabad is the 5th largest city in India. About 23 
per cent of the population, i.e. approximately 5 lakh 
people live in slums. The city has one of the largest 
Muslim population of any cities in India. The Muslims 
form 38 per cent of the total population of Hydera¬ 
bad. In the older part of the city where Urban 
Community Development project was first started, the 
Muslims constituted 71 per cent or the popualtion. 
This has special implication in terms of programmes 
of social awakening and economic activities. The Mus¬ 
lim women observe PURDAH and are not permitted to 
engage in out-door economic activities unless 
'specially allowed by the heads of the households 
under strict conditions of separate groupings for men 
and women. The community workers therefore faced 
a special problem in developing programmes which 
could bring economic activities nearer their homes. 
A pucca housing in this context has a double signi¬ 
ficance and explains added motivation for supporting 
housing activities. 

The Urban Community Development Project «n 
Hyderabad was expected to cover a population of 
50000 divided into 8 neighbourhoods when it was 
started in 1968. Between 1967-76 UCD programme 
was expanded into 3 more project areas covering 
approximately 60000 slum population. By 1981 the 
programme consisted of 9 project areas covering a 
slum population of over 4.0 lakhs living in 459 slums. 
At the start of the project the UCD Hyderabad 
covered only 4 per cent of the slum population in 
the city. By 1981 it covered nearly 80 per cent. A 
•few areas were excluded because the Corporation 
had other plans for them. 

In the development of the programme activities the 
staff was given guidance to develop the activities 


according to the felt-needs of the people. This meant 
that such activities also formed part of the programme 
which were normally not covered by the Municipal 
Corporation. About 160 activities are run by the 
project. They have been categorised into the 5 main 
headings. 

(а) Child Welfare Pre-scbool classes, iromuDixatico 

activities balwadies mid-day roeal centre 

medical cbeclr-up ereebe etc. 

Ob) Women's Welfare Mabila Maodal income genera- 

Aclivities tion activities etc. 

(c) Youth Welfare Typewrilingclasses jc utfc rallies 

Activities matric coaching classes auto- 

rickshaw driving gymnasiums 
playground youth clubs civil 
defence. 

( б ) Housing Home Improvements Clrcr- 

bousc competition r»tfa distri¬ 
bution Habitat Brick manu¬ 
facturing units etc. 

(•) Other Activities For the community as a whole 

Dispensaries, exhibition, study 
tours Basti committees, coope re¬ 
lives film shows, antimosquito 
drives etc. 

However, all the activities arc organised in such a 
way that people participate in the development of 
the activities which eventually aim at human deve¬ 
lopment and fostering a community feeling and 
attitudes of self help and co-operation amonst people. 
(This is the foundation to bring about long term 
physical and economic development. 

The project 1 unctions as a part of Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration and is viewed as a link between the people and 
the Corooration. Hyderabad UCD department enjoys 
the credit of organising a most impressive habitat pro¬ 
gramme for the Urban Poor ever undertaken by any 
city in India. The land plot is provided free of cost by 
the Municipal Corporation ns patta, environmental 
services such os water line, sewerage, road, road lights 
and a community hall are also provided free of cost. 
Loan for the construction of house is secured from a 
Bank of HUDCO. The UCD staff members conduct 
survey, and assess the situation and prepare project re¬ 
port for the approval of the concerned department and 
submission to the funding agencies. Thev also organise 
the community for construction work. The people" have 
built their own houses with pucca RCC roof within 
the cost ranging between Rs. 6,500 and Rs. 8.000. This 
cost Is much smaller as compared to the cost of a 
similar unit if it were to he done by a private con¬ 
tractor. In fact, people hRve '•implemented the house 
loans with resources from their own savings or borrow¬ 
ings from friends and relatives to get them a decent 
house. Thev also learned the skill in the nrocess. Some 
of them started new business with the help of construc¬ 
tion skills which thev had learned. Thev had also co¬ 
operated in contributing ideas for evolving house plan. 
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lay-out of the site, and deciding about the allotment 
of the units. 

The urban community development department is 
headed by a Director who is assisted by 4 project 
officers and 5 Deputy Project Officers. The housing 
wing attached with the department consists of : One 
Assistant Town Planning Officer and 12 Draftsmen- 
cum-Surveyors, One Assistant Engineer and 12 Super¬ 
visors. The community work unit has 18 community 
organisers and 88 Basti Sahayaks. In addition to the 
above staff, there are activity workers which are part 


time paid workers selected from the community and 
paid honorarium. 

In 1967, the Hyderabad UCD project budget was 
Rs. 50,000 per year plus Rs. 15,000 to support local 
self-help activities on a matching grant basis. The 
Central Government met 50 per cent of the cost while 
the State Government and the Municipal Corporation 
shared th© remaining cost @ 25 per cent each. The 
UNICEF started helping the project in 1977-78 when 
it was extended to cover more project areas. The 
UNICEF, State, MCH, Financial Institutions and 
voluntary contributions were as under : 


[In Rupee shkhs) 


Year 

UNICEF 

State 

MCH 

Financial 

Institutions 

Voluntary 

Contri¬ 

butions 

1977.78 

4.50 

73.86 

6.30 

40 16 

J2.04 

1980-81 

9.40 

50.00 

12 22 

5 00 

1.50 

1911.82 

23 80 

25.00 

4F.12 

150.00 

60.00 

)932-83 

NK 

40.00 

109.68 

83.40 

27.8 n 


Discussions 

The Hyderabad Urban Community Development pro¬ 
ject owes its success largely to the band of motivated 
and trained workers. It proves that despite the 
limitations and constraints which arc faced in a 
bureaucratic organisation like Municipal Corporation, 
the UCD can build up a number of creative activities. 
It also shows that the bureaucratic structures can be 
made flexible and its leadership can be made respon¬ 
sive to meet the local needs. It has also shown that 
a housing programme amongst the urban poor has 
greater chances of success if it is taken as a part ot 
other welfare and developmental activities. 

The commitment and local knowledge of the social 
workers recruited through employment exchange could 
not be expected at the same level as that of the 
workers earlier selected from the community. The 
community workers and supervisory staff got engros¬ 
sed in the problems of co-ordination, logistic manage¬ 
ment and recoveries rather than in social educational 
activities at the grassroot level in close touch with the 
people for strengthening leadership resources. The 
identification and education of the local leaders hi 
group action and testing them for democratic capaci¬ 
ties in group situations became a peripheral job. As 
was likely to happen, they turned out to be political 
projects linked to the extra-administrative power base 
in bustce development committee. The political sus¬ 
picion is so strong that it requires permission of the 
local councillor before taking any visitor to the 
respective service area to show him round and to 
contact the people. 

It is surprising that the project functioned during 
77—79 without anv community linker between D'v 
Project Officers and Bustee Sahayaks. The motivational 
2621 UD|88—12 


and participatory activity for housing thus suffered 
from vital gaps in the staff strength from the very 
beginning. A process of reversal started. The persua¬ 
sion to join the housing project became the focus and 
the leaders’ power over the group acquired more 
significance, because the failure to get the agreement 
of the community to respond to housing project cou’d 
mean disaster for him. It was again the local leader¬ 
ship caucus which could undertake responsibilities for 
the hous© construction activity. 

The habitat programme has brought UCD very wide 
spread acceptance. The situation was one of suspicion 
in the beginning. A new dimension and structural 
change in municipal administration has been introduced 
with U.C.D. in command cf development of slum 
areas, rather than a separate statutory board. 
Experience has shown that it i s economical and 
effective. 

The Hyderabad Community Development faces the 
problem of political cleavage and patronage to such 
intermediataries who do not hesitate to indulge in 
malpractices with impunity. The local leaders who are 
propped up by local politicians—Councillors, MLAs 
or other party leaders, are reported to have kept good 
locations for themselves and their favourites and have 
assigned worse locations to their adversaries. They 
have succeeded in cornering several houses by several 
ingenuous devices. As soon as they learn unofficiaHy 
that the area is to be included in upgradation scheme, 
they have huts constructed in the still vacant nlots 
and given to either family members or to friendly 
tenants on rent. After the completion of the scheme, 
the completed flats are rented fetching between 
Rs. 100—400 per month. Slum leaders co-n f ’r!n e ten 
or more such flats through the process arc not un- 
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known. In course of time, market transactions might 
take place with the help of leaders because the politi¬ 
cal patronage enjoyed by leaders will mean very little 
risk of coerceive action being taken by administration 
to correct the wrong. About 20 per cent—30 per cent 
flats according to brokers are let on rent to better off 
sections of population. Some turn-over rate is ex¬ 
pected because of economic and social reasons but 
the high percentage shows existence of surplus flats. 
In the long run as poor families are pressed hard by 
contingencies or business needs they might sell a 
developed plot or house profitting by the rise in value 
of estate property. The leader acts as a broker in 
such a transaction because it is be who has already 
got away over the community through his leadership 
in the act of invasion of land to set up a settlement, 
through prevention or coervice action by administra¬ 
tion and through, getting government assistance to 
bring amenities in the area. 

Once such selling and buying-tough illegal-grows in 
scale the upgraded slums will become lower middle 
class localities pushing out the original dwellers as has 
happened in Surat in early U.C.D. areas. The middle 
class pressure to get Shelter at affordable rate is intense 
and has spread out. The rising middle class may be 
adopting the same tactic as slum dwellers used earlier 
to get land, patta right and access to amenities. The 
default in repayment is on increase. The recovery rate 
is only 38 per cent of the amount due. The slum 
dwellers, so long as they perceive that the leadership 
remains unharmed even if it persists with illegal deeds, 
are themselves not afraid of getting evicted, if they 
default on the instalment. 

The authors of the study “Induced Mobility Among 
Slum Dwellers During Upgradation Process” therefore 
conclude. 

“When the UCD gives some credit and sometimes 
support to the leaders who are, as every 
one knows, and the slum dwellers than 
anymore else, protected by one or another 
party through political leaders, it can easily 
be assumed that the project as a whole is 
submitted to political favour”. 

The authors therefore, feel that the internal control 
needs to be strengthened for which social work inputs 
will have to be increased to form and develop genuine 
co-operatives At present 18 community workers are 
expected to look after 209 slums. They have lost the 
vital contact through which they could activiate the 
inner dynamic. The authors also suggest that the 


leadership of these co-operatives should be insulated 
from the political pressures by ensuring that bustee 
development committee members including bustee 
development officer do not become eligible for be¬ 
coming members of managing committee of the co¬ 
operative also. 

Coming to the social work component it has been 
weekened further as a result of refusal to increase 
community workers strength to cope with extended 
scale of coverage since 1981 and imposition of the 
rule after 1974 that the voluntary social workers be 
recruited through employment exchange rather than 
from the local community. This coincided with the 
extension of the project to the third area and announce¬ 
ment of the government decision to distribute about 
13,500 pattas for non-objection able land. The social 
workers became involved with the distribution of pattas 
and preparing people for hosing projects rather than 
listening carefully to the felt needs of the community 
and to build programmes based on the same. It was 
assumed that housing occupied the top most priority 
in the minds of the inhabitants. 

In 1977 the UNICEF provided assistance to extend 
coverage to seven more project areas. The assistance 
was increased further in 1979 to cover more areas 
so as to cover the entire slum population of the city. 
The UNICEF approach favoured participatory pro¬ 
cesses. However, housing targets were very demanding 
and had their own technical, logistic and financial 
discipline which was extremely risky to ignore. 


The houses taken up and completed 
UNICEF asistance phase were as under. 


during the 


Period 

Units 
taken up 

Completed 

Average Unit Cest(Rs.) 

j 977—79 

4033 

2654 

.5200(Banksupplie ) 

1979—8) 

6032 

5)76 

5200(Bank supplio ) 

3 981—85 

4400 

2050 

8000 (BUDCO supplie 

(EWS) 





The decision to route habitat program through UCD 
led to emphasis on visible products, like housing and 
only a secondary place for motivation. 

Case studies of sample projects takfcn up in different 
phases corresponding to changes in approach show 
the changing styles and their consequence on partici¬ 
patory development. The results on youth participation 
and nature of expressed needs are given below : * 


Area Selected 


Jagjivan Nagar 
Ranga Nagar (Habitat-Phase) 
RanganaarfHUDCO Phase) 
JaiPrakash Nagar 


No. 

Youth partici- 

Economic 

Expression of priority needs 


pationin local 
development(%) 


(%) 

Environmental & Physical 

90 

80 

40 

40 — 70 (Ownership) 

75 

60 

55 

20 25 — 

80 

35 

58 

35 10 — 

90 

25 

40 

25 — 35 


•Kishore : Hyderabad Urban Community Development, Unpublished Dissertation sebmitted to planning School Alntcdfbac : 1983 
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The Youth participation declined with housing 
assuming central priority. Economic problems of course 
are most frequently mentioned*.in Ranganagar. How¬ 


ever, the programme stressed the housing projects. 
The worker’s contact became weaker and weaker while 
those of local leaders increased. 




Ar 



Percent 




Learned for VCD from 

Coment for Motivation 


UC£) Worker 

Local leaders Housing & land 


Local develop- 






Security 


ment activities. 

Jagjivan Nagar 


85 


15 

JO 


90 

Ranga Nagar babit. t phase) 


60 


40 

80 


20 

Rang t Nagar (HUOCO phase 


30 


70 

80 


20 

Jai Prak isb N'gvr 


45 


55 

90 


10 

Huusing activities however, 

did involve participation 

compared to earlier project areas 

when ground work 

of local people at various stages of lay out, construction 

had 

been 

done. The financial 

mobilisation from 

and allotment although, it 

was less wide 

spread as 

participants’ 




Own resources was of higher order. 







A tea 

Unit cost 

Particjpa- 

Bonk / 

Of 
/ o 

Private % 


Repayment of 


Amount Rs. 

liooin 

HUDCO 


loan per 


instalment 



eonstrunc- 

loan 


uni t 





tion activity 

amount 








Rs 


Rs. 



Jag.iivaooagar 

4000 

95 

HuEfitS 


— 1200 

30 

(N.A.) 

Rangaoagarf Habitat) 

0800 

95 

4500 


45 2800 

28 

(42%) 

Ranganagar; (IWDC'O) 

11800 

65 

6000 


51 4000 

34 

(15%) 

Jai l’rakash Nagar 

11300 

35 

6000 


53 3000 

24 

(17.5%) 


T he first area undertook the housing project without 
any institutional loans. The private loans of Rs. 1,200|- 
conslitutcd a fraction of the cost of modest dwelling, 
in the later case also private loans constituted about 
30 per cent of the cost and had been borrowed at a 
higher rate of interest for a smaller term, the monthly 
instalment being Rs. 90—150. Since institutional 
loan had also to be paid, the burden was rather 
heavy coming to Rs. 125—200 per month. Renting 
out a porf'on of the reconstituted unit in family 
sounds like an economic rationality, if not legal re¬ 
gularity. The replacing of institutional loan suffered 
as the repayment of private loan was pressed with 
more urgency. The repayment percentage varies 
directly with amount of private loan often borrowed 
from a friend or a relative. Had the institutional 
amount been adequate, repayment record would have 
been better. 

The Hyderabad project has been able to link (a) Non- 
inriitutional and Institutional financial resources 
which would not have been mobilised without its 
active presence, (b) linking community with Govern¬ 
ment and NGO agencies for facilitating development 
(cl 1.inking physical improvement with socio-econo¬ 
mic development and bringing to them a degree of 
covcrgcnce. However, in accepting housing as the 
major point of activity concentration, the felt need 
and group development principle has become redun¬ 
dant. The author concludes. "As a development effort, 
the norms of community development seem to have 


got lost somewhere along the way. Instead, the pro¬ 
ject is now geared to take up environmental improve¬ 
ments and housing schemes all over the city on a 
large scale. What started as a community develop¬ 
ment project based on motivation for local action 
starting the process of change from within the com¬ 
munity itself, has been transformed into a large scale 
project for delivery of inputs from the organisation 
to the people”. 

Baroda Citizens Council 

The pilot project phase of Baroda Urban Community 
Development Services was initiated in 1963 by the 
American Friends Service Committee in cooperation 
with Government of India and Baroda Municipal 
Corporation and addressed itself to motivational, 
educational and organisational lacks which hampered 
the development process of the country. The Council 
enunciated its general and specific objectives care- 
fuly. Inculcation of self confidence, a sense of social 
responsibility, and ability to analyse the problems 
scientifically and solve them together cooperatively 
formed the core of the statement of coals and ob¬ 
jectives. The Community Development Service initiat¬ 
ed by AFSC made neighbourhood selection keeping 
in v’’ew the typical problems of urban poverty, urban 
plight and transitional settlements which affected the 
urban world and selected its community workers 
based on their ability to work with people on vari- 
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ous neighbourhood problems rather than their formal 
academic degrees. 

Community workers being the most important asset 
Uie project was introducing into the community, their 
quality was of key importance. The training ot com- 
mumiy workers was not done through the usual lec¬ 
ture methods. It was done principally tnrough the 
medium of non-directive group interactional proces¬ 
ses with informational elements coming in proper 
sequence alter tne state of preparedness had oetn 
readied in respect of those elements. 

The community work process was oriented towards 
motivational and educational elements of problem 
experiencing situations and organisational des¬ 
igns were specific to the proolem situation. 
Consensus rather than formal elections, and 
informal interactions rather than rigid formalistic 
procedures were emphasised in making movement in 
cooperative problem solving processes. Hie planning, 
recording and supervision activity centred around 
basic objectives rather than physical targets. The 
internal environment of the project organisation al¬ 
lowed for inner democracy but this was again a criti¬ 
cal and consensual process rather than formal elec¬ 
toral or parliamentary procedure. It encouraged par¬ 
ticipation. Cross-language and cross-cultural com¬ 
munication formed an important part of organisa¬ 
tional decision making processes. 

The Baroda Citizens Council was formed as a city 
support system for neighbourhood level community 
work and for taking up problems which involved 
several nc'ghbourhoods and required coordination 
amongst them. It included representatives of state 
governmen, municipal corporation, industries, trade 
unions, university and social workers to prov'de sup¬ 
port from principal resource organs of the city. The 
Council elected its chairman (through a nomination 
and consensual process) and appointed various com- 
mi’tees to guide community work and mobilise re¬ 
sources and sunport. The counc : ! recognised housing 
problem as one requiring city wide attention and in- 
tiated study on the same. Later it appointed housing 
ac'ivries director to initiate follow up action. Even¬ 
tually, the Tulsiwadi project in wb’ch a whole hut¬ 
ment area from Navi Dharati Slum was resettled took 
shape as a result of the housing activity efforts. When 
the p'lot phase period was near in its end these dcci- 
s ; on for handing over the Baroda Community Deve¬ 
lopment Service was to be made. A committee was 
anponTcd to decide which instt'tution (Baroda Muni¬ 
cipal Corooration, Baroda Citizen Council or Uni- 
vers ; ty) should take over responsibility for various 
elements. It was unanimously decided that Baroda 
Ci'i/ens Council should take over. Evaluation studies 
of nilot nhase were completed by this time. AFSC 
accordingly transferred the responsibility to Baroda 
Citizens Council for continuation phase. 

II 

r* i- «i<rn'ficant that the decision to devolve the 
BDCDS on Baroda Citizens Council was consciously 
taken after mature deliberations in the sponsorship 


committee which included the Commissioner of the 
Munic.pal Corporator and representatives of the 
Mate Government. ine cuoicc or locating huia in 
tne Municipal Corporation or directly under Mate 
Government was discussed. The cnoice of BCC was 
iavoured because of the flexibility of ns wording and 
its aoility to secure participation ot the people on a 
wide front. 

The transfer process involved assumption of respon- 
sioiiity of direction by the Indian hands. Extension 
of neighbourhood was pianned. f ouln and Housing 
activities which nad oeen initiated during the pilot 
phase were strengthened. 

A Leprosy Control Education and Rehabilitation 
project was set up with the help of donation from a 
local trust. It was a mark of Council's clear orienta¬ 
tion towards Antyodaya activities. The tnen Council 
Chairman and the Mayor of Municipal Corporal.on 
both served the committee which guided the piogiam- 
mc. It was one of the most active committee of the 
Council. Later on the project became the basis 
of the famous Sindrod Settlement Project. About 
20000 school going children were screened for early 
detection and treatment. Training and production 
centre was set up in Warasia colony where lepers had 
settled in sizeable number and made their living out 
of begging alms from passcr-by people. The project 
provided an opportunity to have a close view of peo¬ 
ple and their life afflicted with leprosy and challenged 
several of the prevalent stereo-types about them. 

Ill 

In 1982 a new phase was ushered with B.C.C. mov¬ 
ing out of its original areas and moving into new 
areas. Several services agencies were in a position to 
meet the needs of the inhabitants in the old areas 
served by the Council. To avoid duplication and con¬ 
centrate efforts on areas of greater need, it was decid¬ 
ed to adopt new neighbourhoods which had unmet 
needs and were still out of reach of the existing 
service agencies. Under the new set of priorities it 
was decided that community development processes 
need to be focussed on improving incomes, employ¬ 
ment and other economic activities which were shown 
by the studies as well as reports of community workers 
as acutely felt needs. Accordingly a pilot project on 
community development to improve conditions of 
living of disadvantaged sections of population in an 
urban area was set up in 1971-72 in cooperation with 
an international agency which decided to support the 
idea. The activity package of the project was com¬ 
prehensive and included employment referral, training 
for skill development, setting up of production centres, 
formation of savings groups, family planning, educa¬ 
tion in household budget management and nutrition 
amongst others. The goal was to reach and involve 
about 1000 disadvantaged households in service areas 
in various economic assistance activities to meet their 
needs for income and employment supplementation. 

The involvement of the U.N., I.C.E.F. in the develop¬ 
ment activities of the Council led to a planning study 
for setting up Integrated Child Development 
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Programme. Interestingly, the study included a 
comprehensive study of infra-structure of the area 
also, especially water supply, the improvement of 
which was to be taken up as priority by municipal 
corporation as one of the conditions of project grants. 

The UNICEF involvement which had been transformed 
by now from partnership in study to partnership in 
action led to focus on services for the development of 
child and protection and promotion of mother’s 
health. The Council launched a bold programme of 
universal immunisation in the new service areas. A 
special programme was launched for identifying handi¬ 
capped children in the new service areas and following 
them up for getting medical evaluation and treatment. 
A child guidance centre was set up with the help of 
social work faculty of the University. Balwadi pro¬ 
gramme and family planning education received a big 
boost. Subsequent surveys show that in most of the 
areas covered by the Council, the immunisation 
coverage exceeded 80 per cent. More than one-third 
of the eligible couples adopted irreversible methods 
of family planning and nearly one-fourth of the 
children below 5 were attending Balwadi. 

The Council by this time had acquired the status of 
an apex voluntary body of the citizens. Its contacts 
with other voluntary agencies had increased in intensity, 
variety and number. It was being realised that the 
voluntary agencies should cooperate in coordinating 
their activities and raising resources and avoid wasteful 
competition. The idea of United Way was thus born 
which was supported by UNICEF and other inter¬ 
national organisations also. 

In cooperation with several voluntary agencies of the 
city, the Council organised a programme of discourses 
on Ramayana by the highly revered saint Dongrejt 
Maharaj. The offerings were collected and donated to 
the Council to be distributed to various voluntary 
agencies for carrying out their humanitarian missions. 
The Council also organised common services for the 
benefit of the coopearling voluntary agencies to 
economise on operational costs. 

The Council is planning to launch, in cooperation with 
the Overseas Development Service, HUDCO and other 
cooperating organisations including municipal corpo¬ 
ration a major housing project to upgrade structures 
and physical environmental conditions in its service 
areas. With its sound experience of community work, 
it hopes to break new paths. 

The Baroda Citizens Council undoubtedly has 
succeeded in being able to survive and develop com¬ 
munity development activities even after the state 
government and Municipal Corporation stopped giving 
staff grants for UCD Donations from industries and 
trusts have nearly covered up the gap. The united way 
has shown a further way how to secure self-reliance 
through concerted action. 

However, for major programme grants it has to depend 
on UNICEF (childhood disability project. Low cost 
sanitation), on Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, 


Ministry of Social Welfare and Ministry of Youth 
and Sports for specific projects. This has given it a 
degree of freedom from local political pressures and 
puils from state bureaucracy. 

I'hc Habitat project being planned by it, however, 
cannot succeed unless the local body supplies its infra¬ 
structure inputs adequately in a timely manner. 
Resistance from vested interests is bound to be felt 
as the Council’s intervention lcsults in creation of 
several opportunities of undeclared project margins 
and immense potential for patronage which, in tact, 
was one of the reasons for setting up a paralled UCD 
on the part of the Municipal Corporation. A closer 
partnership will be necessaiy and perhaps can be 
worked out on Vasna model—a project committee 
with Commissioner as Chairman but with operational 
responsibility lying with the Council. 

The Citizens Council model would have the merit so 
long as local self-government bodies are not trans¬ 
formed from the amenities—oriented organisations of 
limited state power to the organisations of overall 
socio-economic development of the cities with much 
more scope for decentralisation and association of 
local people in decision making and generation of 
initiatives which are supportable financially and 
administratively as its residual power. 

Social Act ion Component of Vasna Project 

The Integrated Urban Development Project (IUDP) 
Vasna was star.ed in 1973. After the heavy flood 
in the user, Sabarmati which swept away more than 
4,000 houses in the various slums located at the bank 
of the river. The Ahmedabad Study Action Group, 
a voluntary, non-profit, muLi-diiciplinary organisation 
run by professionals proposed that the people should 
be relocated on a viable site because floods might 
revisit, setting at ought the relief expenditure. The 
site should not be away because people have to go 
to (heir work place. It also suggested that the accommo¬ 
dation should be affordable to the people and the 
relocation should be done with the full consent of 
the affected people. The slums were people and not 
just places. It therefore, proposed a comprehensive 
package of social, economic, educational and motiva¬ 
tional inputs alongwith the housing which would lead 
to an emergence of alternative values, and attitudes 
and bring about appropriate behavioural changes. 
The Social Component of the protect was subsequently 
designed with the following objectives : 

To organise and mobilise people on reeds and 
issues. 

To solicit community participation in decision 
making, problem solving, resource raising, 
etc. 

To icctifv social and economic dislocations caused 
bv changes in the location of residence and 
business. 

To enhance productive- ability and earning poten¬ 
tial of the people by skill upgrading, tiaining, 
credit referral, new pb opportunities and 
other assistance. 
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To strengthen community organisations and 
institutions. 

To organise delivery oi basic social services. 

Hie trained community workers were appointed to 
carry-out the responsibilities. In the pre-movement 
stage the community worker’s main role was to carry 
information about the relocation project and build 
up rapport with the slum communities. They also 
observed the reactions of the people and provided 
feed back to the construction staff with a view to help 
them in the modification of the design, layout plans 
etc. During the construction phase, the social action 
component staff tried to organise the people for 
participation in construction of the self-help housing 
activities. However, the actual participation was limi¬ 
ted because the people lacked the skills and could 
earn more income by persuing their own activities 
rather than participating in the construction work. 
Only 130 families out of the 2248 participating fami¬ 
lies gave their consent for providing manual labour by 
their own family members. The iannlies were moved 
to tnc transit camp. However, in about two months 
time (heir number dwindled away. 

The speed of construction work was very brisk. The 
construction work started on 15th May, 1974 ann 
was completed by September, 1975. The community 
workers helped in the allotment of tire houses by 
adopting the methods of social choice rather than 
by the lot system. This required a lot ot discussion 
and group meetings so that the neighbours could be 
acceptable to one another. The time and energy 
invested in the neighbouring choice process was neces¬ 
sary because of the heterogeneous character of the 
population which belonged to different religious 
communities and came from different slum areas. 

During the communal riots in Abmedabad, V AS AN A 
IUDP inhabitants showed remarkable stability even 
though the population was evenly divided amongst 
Hindu and Muslims. 

During the post-movement phase the community 
workers organised economic activities on a high priority 
basis. The repayment of the housing loan was bound 
to lead to increase in the expenditure alongvvith more 
transport expenses to come to the city and pay 
higher prices for (roods and services. If tire incomes 
were not increased, people might resolve to go hack 
especially if their efforts to cope with increased 
expenditure—through cutting down expenditure on 
food, education and entertainment did not succeed. 
The additional financial burden was es in.atcd to be 
about Rs. one million per vear for oil the 2250 fami¬ 
lies. Since it was impossible to generate additional 
income of thk order, a selective approach was adop¬ 
ted by working with about three hundred families. 
The activities resulted in the setting up of training 
and production centre which s'arted producing shoul¬ 
der bags, bed sheets, wall hangings etc. These are 
now accepted in the local markets and are also 
exported. The activity was organised by organisms 
skilled worreo, in the form of co-operative which 
later on took over the management. About ' 21 s ! 
persons from the selected households were assisted 


with loans from the banks 85 for starting or expanding 
small ciucipiiscs and outers to purchase bicycles to 
continue then earlier income-earning activities in the 
city. 

An attempt was made lor the development of a low 
cost heaitn system by setting up 3 tier arrangements. 

It started by emphasising preventive health, and health 
c-uuca.ion strategies anu reducing aepcnuencc on 
expensive medicines. 10 community Health workers 
were tramed to supervise health care services under 
tnc guidance of qualified nurses and doctors. 

The scheme could continue only for 2 years and had 
to be winded up for several reasons. 

The cormnuni.y workers in co-operation with district 
panchayat started a primary school immediately alter 
the families were taken to move to the new township, 
ine scnool enrolment grew slowly to a strength of 
rot) children which continues to this day. To bring 
cut the creative abilities, an experimental programme 
known as Sarjan was started for the primary school 
children. This is a unique programme. The produc¬ 
tion of tire artistic pieces provides children with asthe- 
Uc experience and also helps them to supplement 
income through the sale of their products (Calendars, 
Invitation Cards etc.). 

Tile Vasna project is a remarkable feat of accom¬ 
plishment if the speed of physical construction activity 
is taken as an indicator. It could construct houses 
for nearly 2,248 families in a matter of 16 months 
between May 1974—September, 197.5, with road, 
water pipe, drainage and street lights all in their places. 
The cost of construction was jus: Rs. 11.25 per sq.ft, 
in 74-75 prices, despite complaints of corruption at 
allotment stage which led to live suspension of a 
Municipal revenue officer. Primary school with an 
enrolment of about 530 children was started as people 
started moving. A community health centre was 
started to implement the strategy of preventive medi¬ 
cine and dearth education. A stitching centre provid¬ 
ing part lime employment to scores of women came 
into being. Additions and alterations to the original 
housing almost equal the cost of the original house. 
A mi Ik distribution centre has been established. A 
number of shops have come up. Transport frequency 
has increased thanks to sustained agitation by people. 

1 he 11JDP model is however, a limited madel appli¬ 
cable in circumstances where relocation is necessary 
Tor unavoidable reasons For in situ development, the 
approach, needs to be different. Despite social action 
components succeeding on a number of social fronts, 
the subsidy clement from various sources came to 
about 60 pe: cent of the total cost. Even a modest 
monthly instalment of abou Rs. J7(- per month due 
for repayment to municipal corporation to enable 
it lo pay back to HtJDCO is under heavy default. 

While the nonitoring and collection mechanism may 
be blamed for the lack of its alertness, the fact of 
•lie matter is that default has found cultural acceptance 
thanks to political reinforcement. 

A project with such a heavy subsidy and a dismal 
record of recovery would hardly find an echo of 
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replication within local municipal body itself, not 
to speak of replication outside the city. 

It is now acknowledged that the houses have changed 
hands. The minimum estimate is that about two 
fifth of the original dwellers have moved out. It is 
a selective movement. The Muslim households arc 
moving in the area in the quest of security and the 
non -Muslin, household arc leaving out while the 
going is still good. Basic insecurity and cultural 
incongruity in the minds of the Hindu might have 


caused the movement 

even 

though the 

area was 

peaceful during commercial riots’*'. 


Cfl'jr Jet eristic 

Origin at 

New 

Current 


allottees 

comers 

occupants 

Household size 

4 5(5 

Nil 

6 27 

Mean household 
i oeoroe per mouth 

S73 

768 

6 37 

No. of working 
members per household 

] .00 

1 14 

1.67 

Social Composition 




Hindus 

45 % 

7% 

30% 

Muslims 

<< •/ 

03% 

80% 

__ - -- -- -- 

. ... 

- --—■ 

- • ' — - 


The causes foi movement arc many. V'cry' early 
reversions were due to the place being far away from 
place of work and transport problems. The second 
phase started with riots and consequent insecurity 
amongst Muslims especially when they were surroun¬ 
ded by hostile elements. The local people in Vusna 
attracted them and found sellers for them. Pankaj 
reports that about 83 per cent households have made 
alternations—a large number of households have now 
extended their boundaries by covering the space of 
the quadrangles. Since community controls are 
weak. 

The encroachments of common space are hardly 
objected 

The community has won prizes for excellent fazias 
during Muslim festivals which shows an emergence 
of sense of local pride. However, the anti-social 
elements are also thriving in the community, with 
covert understanding of non-exposure if not outright 
promotion. Technically, the low rise and lay-out 
concepts of housing are questioned. A city cannot 
allow potential residential space to be pre-empted bv 
the low rise structure and hone to accommodate its 
erowmc population in the congested area. The 
inhabitants feel that the wall structure cannot support 
an upper flow. The need for vertical growth con'd 
have been foreseen with the expansion of the fam>'lv 
incomes and social needs. The chowk idea for inti¬ 
mate interaction has its costs in terms of longer 
infrastructure Janes. 


Given the financial constraint of project, and the 
ravaged economic conditions of the households at 
the time of flood, the Vasna house, however, is a 
far superior product than one can think of for a 
cost of Rs. 11.25 per Sq. Ft. 

The Social action component of the project weakened 
because the quality of social wotk input in the post¬ 
construction phase started deteriorating partly due to 
reduction of input and partly due to high turnover 
of workers. Before the self-generating stage for com¬ 
munity health centre and feeding yrGgrammc in cresche 
centre could be reached, the project has to be termi¬ 
nated. However, the school and stitching centre, 
in case of which links with the wider social organisa¬ 
tions had been made, continue to work. The creative 
education component (Sarjan) is also active, thanks 
to indigenous and foreign suppoit to this highly inno¬ 
vative ~ activity. The credit referral programmes 
reached ohout 80 per cent of the families identified 
for the programme. However, the default culture 
again came in the way of future integration with the 
institutiomd'eredit market. ASAG completed its with¬ 
drawal several years ago. The post-withdrawal rela¬ 
tionship continues to carry memories of earliei strains 
and frustrations as well as exultation? and achieve¬ 
ments. 

The habitatc programme has increased the acceptability 
of LCD. The demand for its extension is coming 
spontaneously from uncovered new areas. 'The urban 
basic services programme has succeeded in ensuring a 
very high rate of inoculation (TOO per cent in some 
localities), Balwndi formation and other elements of 
mother and child care. 


While certain physical aspects of the programme 
namely housing design, lay put, choice of material 
techniques and involvement of people have scope for 
improvement there is no denying the fact that the 
performance has been spectacular in terms of physical 
quantity of work performed Turing a short period of 
seven vear. It has shown that people can build 
themselves, if a secure plot of land is made available 
alrno with necessary financial inputs. They learn 
skills in the process which can be used in employ¬ 
ment promotion. 

The basic question, however, remains about the deve¬ 
lopment of people as self-reliant, cooperative, respon¬ 
sible citizens through participation in community 
development process. The basic Principle of working 
with people is to start with problems which people 
think arc important to them as a cohcct'v'fy. 
Approaching pcop'e <o complete housing targets °ivcs 
rise to shor'-circniting of social development nrnc»cs,-<s 
and misplacement of priorities in case of collectivity 
worried about other sc* of problems. 

The iccoven, rate continues to he extremely poor. 
The local councillors hardlv ioin in conveying that 
is not a gift hut a loan which has to be repaid. A 


Discussion 


♦PankajParikhih h : s paptr at Totormu'onal Conference on Habitafn JOgg. Abmcdatad gave the fcllcving fpures ccirpcrirp, the* 
■; haracteristtcs oforiginal3!lofees(74-7s) and the present housebcIds(8'h-8i) 
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good nunioer of units have already passed into differ¬ 
ent hands. Certain degree of mobility is, of course, 
expected but benefits of subsidy pass into unintended 
hands, if the process continues on a large scale and 
would only be a case of demonstration of misplaced 
priorities. 

Vizag LCD 

Another UCD project which has used UCD processes 
to implement a successful habitat programme on a 
very sizeable scale is V ishakhapatnam (VIZAG) 
UCD Started in 1979, the UCD project in Vizag 
concentrated its attention on solving the housing 
problem in cooperation with local municipal body, 
HIJDCO, Banks and groups of inhabitants in slum 
area. In accordance with the policy of State Govern¬ 
ment, the plots were provided free of cost cither in the 
slum area itself or at other suitable locality. The 
municipal corporation also provided physical ameni¬ 
ties like pavements, drainage, roarjs, street lights, 
water latrine, bathroom etc., free of cost to the 
participants. HUDCO financed about 3,000 units 
while banks provided loans for 1963 units under their 
district credit plan. The UNICEF provided a sub¬ 
sidy of Rs. 10001- per unit for replacement of that¬ 
ched roof by tiled roof and installation of windows 
for ventilation covering about 428 households. The 
role of UCD was to conduct survey, prepare project 
reports for the approval of the concerned department 
and funding agencies and organise communities for 
construction work. Recently the overseas develop¬ 
ment has shown interest in funding low income hous¬ 
ing proiect involving peoples participation and 
cooperation by municipal and state government and 
housine financing agencies. Additional manual has 
been drawn up defining the role of community workers, 
Assistant Engineer and supervisors. 

The slum areas which have been developed under 
the programme present a transformed picture. The 
residents contributed their labour and supervised 
operations at the time of construction of their own 
house. The cost per sq. ft. was about Rs. 45. 

Since the money provided by financial institutions 
fell short of their requirements, it was borrowed from 
relatives, friends or other sources. Over years, there 
have been extensions. The infra-structure is well- 
maintained. The occupants are proud of their house. 

The community controls could crumble down under 
the mighty-invasion of acquisitive forces. 

The fact that UNICEF sponsored programmes for 
mother and child care got good response shows tha: 
investment in the formation of social capital is no*, 
confined t'> housing alone in its dividends but can 
spread to other aspects of living and working of 
household members. There would be ways of multi- 
plvinst and accumulating the social capital further. 
Housing can be a good starting point, if people al c o 
feel if as a burning prob’em out it can lead to fur¬ 
ther actions of development onlv if the cooperative 
and reflec'ive wav of problem-sol virur is finnlv learnt 
by nronlc during the process of solving the housing 
problem. 


FINDINGS OF THE EVALUATION STUDIES 
Selection of Areas 

Areas for UCD work included slum and depressed 
localities of the city, new housing colonies where slum 
dwellers had been shifted, and mixed bustees of 
‘Kutcha’ and ‘pucca’ houses inhabited by low income 
groups. One of the significant criterion of area 
selection was that those areas must be selected for 
which lccal authorities had specific development plans. 
This was not observed strictly. It resulted in project- 
staff’s energy and time being diverted to meeting the 
demands of basic physical and civic amenities. 

The criterion of geographical contiguity of areas was 
not kept in view in two cases, Kanpur and Bhavnagar. 

The project staff members in most of the cases could 
not play their role in selection of service areas, even 
though they did involve themselves in surveying the 
potential areas. 

For this, the preference was given to political or other 
consideration. 

Coverage 

Though the project was designed to cover a population 
of 50,000 which sanctioned strength of 8 community 
organisers and one project officer, it was found at 
Aurangabad, Bhavnagar, Kanpur and Sura’, that the 
coverage exceeded the ceiling without being provided 
with the full sanctioned staff. This resulted in pro¬ 
jects spreading themselves too thin and staff too hard 
pressed to register any visible impact. 

Administrative Pattern 

Projects at Delhi, Bhavnagar, Surat, Kanpur and 
Hyderabad were under the direct control of the 
Municipal Authorities. The State Government exer¬ 
cised general control through their local self-govern¬ 
ment department. There was no project advisory 
committee. The general council of the local body 
performed this function. Projects at Aurangabad and 
Ludhiana were functioning under the control of the 
director of Local BodicslMunicipal administration in 
their respective states. Project Advisory Committees 
were constituted in these project areas. In Baroda 
the Citfeen Council later on took over the responsibi¬ 
lity from AFSC which had sponsored the pilot phase. 
The relationship between the project staff and local 
body varied from place to place. 1 be response of 
Municipal authorities, where the projects were not 
under the direct administrative control of the local 
bodies was not encouraging. 

The offices of the project were housed in Municipal 
Buildings. The local bodies also extended various 
facilities, such as transport, office equipment, furni¬ 
ture etc. to the project. The heads of Munripal 
Departments did not have basic knowledge and clear 
conception of UCD programme and approach. No 
state had appointed a separate Director of UCD as 
envisaged. 
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Financial Assistance Pattern 

The annual ceiling fixed at Rs. 65,000j- fell much 
short of the requirements whereas the provision of 
Rs. 4,800';- towards honorarium to voluntary workers 
could not be utilised. The 50 per cent grant from 
Central Government was also not fully utilised. The 
reason was, procedual delays and non-finalisation of 
grant-in-aid rules of local bodies and state govern¬ 
ment. 

Supervision and Guidance 

Under-staffing was a major problem of UCD. The 
proposal that a senior officer with aptitude and 
experience of social work should be appointed as the 
Director of UCD programme in each state was not 
implemented in most of the States. In Gujarat, a 
Deputy Director was appointed to look after UCD 
amongst other parts of his duties. In Hyderabad, 
however, a full time senior person was appointed as 
Director, who was later given the rank of Additional 
Commissioner. Instead of 8 community organisers, 
as per pattern the average strength of community 
organisers ranged from 2.4 to 6.7 in the projects 
evaluated above. 

The staff was drawn from rural community develop¬ 
ment programme in most of the eases. In some 
cases, the staff was drawn from local bodies and was 
not well qualified for the job. Tn Gujarat, however, 
the method of recruitment was direct and there was 
relatively low staff turnover. 

The pay scales of the project staff were not found 
to be satisfactory. Project remained under-staffed 
partly because of low pay scales, strenuous job and 
job insecurity. In Gujarat and Hyderabad, however, 
pay scales were later on raised and the community 
woik staff got stabilised. Voluntary workers were 
either not recruited or not effectively used except 
in Hyderabad and to some extent in Kanpur. In 
Baroda Community Development Services (BCDS) 
there was an extensive use of voluntary workers for 
whom a separate Bureau was opened. 

Supervision and Guidance 

At project level, the project officer was the immedia'c 
controlling and supervising authority. Supervision 
was conducted through weekly meetings, individual 
consultations, group discussions, inspection of daily 
diaries and field visits. However, supervision turned 
out to be rather routinous review of physical achieve¬ 
ments ralher than a specific appraisal of field situa¬ 
tions. Project staff were disappointed in terms of 
support required from the senior officer at the state 
level which could help them in establishing a workable 
equation with the local body and also help them in 
programme planning and development. 

For monitoring and reviewing the pilot project, a 
cell in the Ministry of Health, Government of India 
was created, hut this cell could not fulfil the task. 
This cell was also required to carry out research and 
supply necessary information to project staff, which 
if did not do. The cell was required to train the 
2621 UU/89—13 


staff, but it could not go beyond financing a short 
duration refresher course every year. 

The state level officials, including secretaries of local 
self Government departments expressed their lack of 
initiative for bringing substantial changes in UCD 
projects which were suffering from lack of support 
from coordinate agencies under the control of State 
Government. This was so because the States expected 
Central Government to take initiative as it was funded 
bv Central Government. Also, they felt the size of 
UCD projects to be too small for them to pay at¬ 
tention. 

Mobilisation of Resources 

Most of the projects were able to generate resources 
from voluntary agencies and the beneficiaries. Every 
one rupee invested by the Government, generated 
five rupees from the people and the voluntary agen¬ 
cies. Out of these five rupees, two rupees have 
been invested by the people. The project staff, still, 
did not look beyond their areas for generating resour¬ 
ces. If they would have, they could have generated 
many more resources. 

Programme and Activities 

The largest concentration of the programmes had 
been for activities related to physical improvements 
and civic amenities, and cultural and recreational 
programmes. Projects were successful in providing 
physical and civic amenities, bringing some essential 
health, educational and recreational facilities to the 
neighbours and in improving the socio-cultural clim¬ 
ate of the service areas. 

Generation or better inter-personal relationship, pro¬ 
motion of local initiative and increase in the capacity 
of the people to undertake self help development 
programmes and the development of (he ability of 
people to work together on common problems was 
the core of the UCD approach. However, the pro¬ 
tects treated them as - bye-products. The projects 
looked more like copy book exercise undertaken to 
fellow the central scheme. 

These robbed the projects of their own initiative in 
identifying.the local needs and problems and determin¬ 
ing priorities and patterning the programmes to suit 
local situations. 

The programme also overlooked the Centre’s sugges¬ 
tion in concentrating on selective activities " for 
better results than diluting the efforts into many activi¬ 
ties. The peoples’ participation was limited to receiv¬ 
ing direct benefits and consumption of services only, 
though the residents of the area were aware of the 
project and its programme. The reason could be 
that the programmes did not evolve out of the expres¬ 
sed needs of the community. 

The central scheme had recommended formation of 
neighbourhood councils (Vikas Mandal) in each area 
consisting of representatives of different sections of 
neighbourhood, and implementation of the programme 
through them. But the result has been creation of 
sterile, roofless and ineffective groups and organisa- 
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tions. The economic programmes undertaken were 
no; backed by systematic planning, organisational 
ability, and involvement of organisational and finan¬ 
cial structures to handle production and marketing 
of goods. Thus, most of the economic programmes 
were reduced to welfare projects 

Concluding Remarks 

Interest in Urban Community Development Approach 
has lately revived in Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat 
where more projects have been opened thanks to 
success of pilot activity in Hyderabad and Daroda. 
However, the expectations are tagged on the potential 
of UCD to line up motivational, organisational and 
linking inputs around basic shelter and environmental 
improvement and upgradation programmes. Both 
Hyderabad inhabitat phase (later replicated in 
Vishnkapafnam) and Vnsna started with housing as 
an entry point for initiating an all-round process of 
development but ended in a social situation charac¬ 
terised by large settle misuse of social resources bv 
local leadership under political protection of city 
fathers, MI.As and connivance of Hie coercive arm of 
government. The projects were found deficient in 
social work inputs and institutional development which 
could build up internal control on a derelict leader¬ 
ship and paroclnal politicians and ensure social norms 
of honesty in credit dealings. 

The routing of the habitat project presupposes pre¬ 
paration on the part of UCD as well as the service 
agencies like departments of municipal government 
responsible for distributing pattas (land entitlements') 
and lining up health, wafer, roads and drainage ser¬ 
vices of municipal corporation, and those of electri¬ 
city boards for fixing up street lights, of HUDCO! 
Ranks for housing loans, and of social welfare depart¬ 
ments for subsidies in cash or kind. The administra¬ 
tion of loans, material supplies, supervision of 
construction work and loan recovery arc demanding 
tasks. If the lime table of UCD and its community 
workers is fully stretched on these activities, there 
will be hardly time for listening, educating and help¬ 
ing organise people to meet what they consider to 
be their felt needs which may not be housing at the 
moment. Resides, the long term tasks of social 
integration and development of cooperative problem¬ 
solving capacities including solution of economic 
problems require a process and rhythm of working 
which cannot fully confirm to the dead limits of the 
housing programme. Since economic activities, which 
undoubtedly respond to the most felt needs of the 
respondents for more work and improved incomes, 
require a complex perspective and preparatory work, 
(which would apply to housing also) (hey may easily 
give way to more easily agreeable and orpanisnbJe 
projects for utilisation of such social services in which 
surplus budgetory and administrative capacities exist 
and cast element are lamely borne by the society 
with token financial contributions from the recipient 
side, or such inexpensive programmes ns community 
can organise itself like sports, recreation, competitions 
etc. 

Housing and shelter infrastructure development is n 
complex activity which requires long term perspective. 


However, it is among the acutely felt needs, especially 
amongst houseless population and requires community 
work support of an advanced character. Since hous¬ 
ing change- the very parametre of physical environ¬ 
ment, it- effects on attitudes, aspirations and s e ]f- 
concept can be very far-rcaching. It is doublv 
rewarding, if it aids the realisation of economic goals 
also, rather than running counter to the same. If 
proper orientations are built amongst construction 
staff and there is intimate communication flow bet¬ 
ween the two, housing activity can provide a good 
medium for strengthening problem-solving abilities of 
the community participants. The local leaders would 
play a major role but their inexperience and the 
subjective orientation will have to be corrected by 
professional’s objectivity and training front time to 
time. . 

Community work will have to be planned in the 
longer prespective of increased repayment responsibi¬ 
lities, raised aspirations, more complex and recurring 
maintenance tasks in relation to the new environ¬ 
ment. changing self-eonccpU possibilities of intense 
politicisation and changes in social composition of 
population. Felt need principle is not an absolute 
principle of communily work. It has to be modera¬ 
ted by education to recognise threats and opportuni¬ 
ties which are real but have not so far been perceived 
in the need structure of the local participants. If 
objective conditions are ready for housing projects, 
it is a sound community work practice to draw a 
pointed attention to the same in so far as they arc 
related to an acufelv felt need structure. However, 
the decision can still rest with the community after 
considering various aspects whether it is time for 
them to make the commitment. What applies to 
'habitat' will apply to social inputs. Mother and Child 
programme and other Urban Rasic Services. 

Targets cannot be avoided as a disciplinary device 
because tbc alignment of financial, technical, material, 
and manpower inputs depends on the same. It will 
have to be built up by process of common if v-aeency 
dialogue rather than uniformly imposed. Flexibility 
will be necessary in the light of changing coditions 
and contents of implemcntational activities. Targets 
can become pood media for coordinating and disci¬ 
plinary activities if thev arc evolved after considering 
the Ioeic of internal and external circumstances and 
are flexiblv managed in the light of changing condi¬ 
tions of community work. 

The distinction between directive and non-dircctivc 
practice of community development is not absolute. 
It is not helpful to become too much dogmatic about 
flie_ style. The iudeemenf about the readiness of 
various elements in the situation, level of development 
of groups and leadership nmonps* the community 
and the workers’ own experiential resources would 
indicate the development nctivitv to be chosen with 
the comtrmni'v in a given situation it a gix'cn point 
of time. UCD’UBS ba< passed the pilot proieef phase. 
The time has come when the question of its si?e and 
scale must be considered. The. UCD'URS needs to 
be accepted as a national approach to work on the 
urban novertv eradication. The agency for carrying 
out UCD ! UBS requires careful consideration, Hvdern- 



bad pattern has done better than Tamilnadu pattern 
of locating UCD under slum clearance board. In 
both the cases the UCD process has been helpless 
under strong currents of political interference. 

The Citizens’ Council pattern is an autonomous and 
innovative model. The problem is to mobilise the 
resources of city government—in fact to bring about 
its transformation from an amenity-oriented organisa¬ 
tion to an organisation for socio-economic progress. 
The structural changes in the local body’s constitution 
and procedural changes in its working will have to 
be pretty deep to allow it to use citizen participation 
as a method of educating itself and preparing itself 
and the people for democratic growth. The educa¬ 
tional and voluntary organisational part however, 
needs to be put above manipulative reach of the 
local politicians. The state can facilitate this pro¬ 
cess by offering an endowment and augment it with 
contributions from local body and voluntary donations 
and putting it under the Trust of eminent citizens 
alongwith its own representatives and that of tiic 
municipal corporation to take up programs of dcino-' 
ciatic development. The core income from interest 
and program funds should give it an autonomous 
character which is necessary. The intention here 
is to ensure holistic guidance of process of socio¬ 
economic growth which the municipal corporation 
or slum clearance board under its limited charter of 
powers and functions cannot perform. However, 
citizen's Council or United way type of formation 
would require organic growth. (ill then the local 
body may be invested with U.C’.D.'U.B.S. responsibili¬ 
ties with a clear direction that steady efforts must 
be made to develop and strengthen a local citizens 
organ for taking over educational responsibilities for 
community organisation and neighbourhood develop¬ 
ment, which would pave way for democratic decen¬ 
tralisation of municipal and other developmental and 
welfare functions. 


APPENDIX 1 


List of Early Pilot Projects 


(1) 

Bhavnagar 

Gujarat 

(2) 

Kanpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

(3) 

South Delhi 

Delhi 

(4) 

Aurangabad 

Maharashtra 

(5) 

Imphal 

Manipur 

(6) 

Agartala 

Tripura 

(7) 

Surat 

Gujarat 

(8) 

Hyderabad 

Andhra Pradesh 


(9) 

Jamnagar 

Gujarat 

(10) 

Quilon 

Kerala 

(ID 

Gauhati 

Assam 

(12) 

Baroda 

Gujarat 

(13) 

Ludhiana 

Punjab 


URBAN BASIC SERVICES 

Introduction 

The principal aim of Urban Basic Service is to 
improve and upgrade quality of life of the urban 
poor, especially the most vulnerable sections ol the 
population—the women and children. The Urban 
Basic Services is fundamentally a eonlluenee of the 
process of community participation on one hand and 
convergence and coordination of various services on 
the olier. Since 19S1 the Urban Community Develop¬ 
ment, l.ow cost Sanitation and Small and Medium 
Town Development Schemes supported by UNICEF 
have been merged into a common programme—cal¬ 
led Urban Basic Services. Other programmes like 
ICDS can be simultaneously implemented alongside. 

Pattern of Cost Sharing 

According to original scheme the total number of the 
projects to be covered under the scheme by 1989 was 
250. The target was later modified to a total number 
of 200 projects. By the end of December 1987, the 
first phase of starting 160 projects had already been 
completed. The expenses are shared between Cen¬ 
tral Government, State Government and UNICEF in 
the ratio of 20 : 40 : 40. Some Slate Governments 
required local body to bear 20 per cent of the expen¬ 
ses. The total outlay is approximately Rs. 27.6 crores 
spread over a period of four years. It means about 
Rs. 3 lae per town per annum including Rs. 2 lac 
as UNICEF’s share. 

Scope and Objective 

The programme components cover a large number of 
services—Health, Nutrition, Hygenie, Water Supply 
and Sanitation. Establishment of free schools. Cre¬ 
ches Economic Employment of women etc. Pic 
programme has a special focus for women and child¬ 
ren. Accordingly the following objectives have been 
spccieally staled. 

(a) To reduce subanfially the morbidity of 
children through extension of child care 
and health services, water and sanitation 
facilities and income generating activities for 
mothers. 

(b) To develop learning potential of children 
through provision of balwadies, dav care 
centres and improved access to education 
and basic services. 
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(c) To enhance awareness and ability of the 
urban low income community in meeting its 
own needs and those ot women and child¬ 
ren through community and health educa¬ 
tion activates and use of mass media ol 
communication. 

(d) To improve capacity of the municipality 
and voluntary organisations to launch and 
manage programme by providing training 
and material inputs to the appropriate bran¬ 
ches of Government system and voluntary 
agencies for community participation and 
low cost intervention. 

Organisation 

The programme is nested with Ministry of Urban 
Development. The Department has a Committee 
under the Secretary of the Urban Development De¬ 
partment. The Committee has UNICEF representa¬ 
tive, representatives from Ministry of Health and 
Human Resource Development arid Director, N1US 
as members of guide the programme. It establishes 
policy relating to ‘Urban Basic Services, Community 
Development and is responsible lor evaluating regu¬ 
larly the State level UBS programme efforts in deve¬ 
loping urban poor's problem solving capacity and their 
well being. It lays down guidelines for allocation of 
funds to different UBS districts and evaluate the 
uuarterlv performance, ft is also responsible for initia¬ 
ting and implementing a suitable strategy for training 
programme coordinators. 

At state level the Urban Development Departments 
have been made responsible for implementing the 
programme. A steering committee under the Secre¬ 
tary (UD) as Chairman and representatives from the. 
Departments of Health, Education, Social Welfare, 
UNICF.F zonal representatives and collectors of dis¬ 
tricts where programme has been introduced has been 
formed to give effect to the policy, coordinate and 
integrate efforts of related agencies and resolve con¬ 
straints and conflicts experienced by projects at dis¬ 
trict level. 

The committee conducts quarterly reviews of CBS 
efforts and arrange orientation of district level imple¬ 
mentors. It identifies and submits to central commit¬ 
tee. maters for resolution or issuance of specific gui¬ 
delines. 

At district level, the District Collector chairs the 
committee which consists of district UBS program 
coordinator and chicT executives of town where UBS 
is being implemented. It is responsible to State De¬ 
partment of Urban Development for executing pro- 
gramc of URS according to guidelines, and integrat¬ 
ing and coordinating efforts of various agencies besi¬ 
des resolving conflicts and constraints experienced at • 
project level. The district level coordinator of UBS 
h a new functioncry introduced at district level. Re¬ 
views are normally held once in two months and- 
reports are sent to State Department of UD and 
UN1CET zonal office. 


lhe project management committee at project level 
consists of departmental heads and staff at project 
level. Representative from Basti level committees are 
included. 

Basti level committees are constituted in every neigh¬ 
bourhood. These committees consist ot volunteers, 
each representing a group of 25-30 families. The 
Community Organiser is also a member. He guides the 
committees with information, contacts and counsell¬ 
ing. The Basti Committees (BC) are the forums of 
direct participation, articulation of neighbourhood 
pinole ms and organising o[ self help elements of 
neighbourhood improvement projects. B C is ex¬ 
pected to meet at least once a month. A community 
organiser ordinarily look 1 , afttr 2000 families. A 
project officer might have about 10 community 
oiganNcrs working wih hint 

Program Planning 

I he process starts with neighbourhood committee 
which looks around and indicate activities which are 
woven around GOB1FF 'Growth monitoring. Oral 
rehydiation, Breast feeding. Immunisation, Female 
literacy. Family spacing and Food supplementation) 
and WllENt'ER (Water, Health, Education, Nutrition, 
Environmental improvement. Economic Activities for 
women, Recreation and Shelter). These are expected 
to be rather low cost practical ideas with considerable 
self-help component. The neighbourhood committees 
can maintain accouts and can spend upto Rs. 1000 
of grant money to be made available to them in the 
initial stages. 

Tile neighbourhood plans are aggregated at project 
level and a project plan is developed. At district level 
there is further aggregation of project plans as also 
a process of downward communication regarding lhe 
targets to be achieved. Whether targets arc impositions 
or expressions of internal consistency frameworks 
depends on to-and-fro process. If the local planning 
process is weak and ignored, the targets can easily 
look like impositions. 

Evaluation of the programme—Main findings 

Urban Basie Services program is relatively a new 
arrival. It represents* also an amalgamation of some 
UNICEF assisted programs like SM I D, Bas-ic Sanita¬ 
tion, and Urban Community Development. In addition 
to inputs, which might become available on Environ¬ 
mental Improvement, Slum upgradation or other 
programmes focussed on urban poor, the UNICEF in¬ 
puts for Child and Mother heal h, pre school educa¬ 
tion, women’s economic activities, mid-day meals etc. 
may also be channelised through Urban Basic Services 
which becomes the common agency for coordinating 
the social services programs. Its evaluation is-, there¬ 
fore, bound to reflect simultaneously the perfoimance 
in respect of social services front which are channelised 
through it. However, the UBS has adopted community 
development approach. Its basic task is developing 
urban poors’ problem solving capacities and their well 
being. It is therefore, not physical targets alone but 
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the attitudinal and behavioural changes and changes 
in relationships with servjcc agencies which are im¬ 
portant front the point of view of release of self¬ 
generating potential of people in the project areas. 

1 he findings reported below are based on evaluation 
of Cuttack, Jaipur, Kanpur and Kerala UBS projects. 

Child Survival 

Since one of the major goals of UBS is the reduction 
of morbidity and mortality rates th e . programmes have 
concentrated on immunisation, DPT, health chcck-up 
and provision of growth charts to women regarding 
immunisation coverage, weight, height etc., nutrition 
for pregnant women and those responsible lor breast 
feeding the infants, diaiiorrea control education, 
effective referral system etc. The immunisation cove¬ 
rage rates improved significantly in project areas both 
of children and pregnant women. In Baroda it reached 
a high percentage of 80 per cent. In Cuttack it was 
58 per cent for children and 69 for women (for 
titan us). Kanpur had the distinction of attaining 85 
per cent success rate for its' immunisation drive. 
Figure regarding actual coverage are not available 
for Jaipur. 

The impact of these measures on infant mortality and 
extent of handicap arc available in the AIIMS studies 
1983* according to which this input of 1CDS (merged 
with UBS) was to reduce infant mortality rate from 
100 per thousand (national average) to 88.2 per 
thousand in project areas. The early childhood morta¬ 
lity rates were down from 44.7 to 19.8 per thousand 
in case of females. As a result the birth rates per 
1000 have also been affected-being reduced from 33.3 
per thousand (national average in 1983) to 24.2 per 
thousand in proiect areas. The study of Cuttack 
concluded that infant mortality rate for the project 
area had gone down from 111 to 56 per thousand in 
just about a year of operation (1985-86) as a result 
of control of tetanus and diahorrea. The disability 
rates according to CMDA health officials estimate 
came down although the extent is not known. 

Incidence of disability amongst children was found 
much higher in case of slum children. According to 
Baroda study the general incidence was 12 per 
thousand. However, in the service areas of the Council 
which are from low income brackets the incidence 
was as high 43 per thousand with loco motor dis¬ 
abilities leading. Except for Baroda where an inter¬ 
vention in the form of provision of prosthetic aid, 
schooling, rehabilitation and medical treatment, and 
follow up was carried out, no action plans were for¬ 
mulated or implemented. In Baroda, the hospital and 
voluntary services were specially mobilised for this 
purpose. 

Water supply and Sanitation 

In Cuttack, Kanpur and Jaipur the water supply and 
sanitation formed major component of U.B.S. account- 

♦Source : Birth and Death Study 1982-83—AllMS, New Delhi. 


ing for 40—69 per cent of total expenditure. The 
availability of waLer improved as a result of local level 
action as well as expansion of offsite infrastructure 
facilities. In Cuttack, Jaipur and Kanpur water supply 
access and quantities improved for over 50 per cent 
of the families. Since Minimum Needs programme 
covers water supply, while local municipalities have 
a programme of conversion of pot latrines into sani¬ 
tary ones, the financial provisions are easily available, 
in Cuttack project about 1600 WCL units were con¬ 
structed through financial assistance from UNICEF, 
Government of India and Municipal Schemes. A large 
number of public and School latrines were rather not 
used or were poorly maintained in the absence of 
regular services of the sweeper. The local residents 
were not motivated and organised to contribute nomi¬ 
nal lees for paying to the sweepers. In Hyderabad a 
matching scheme was reported to have produced a 
good response in IJCD areas under which the local 
body passed on matching assistance to the committee 
of local persons for maintaining the sanitary facilities. 
However, the maintenance aspect is a problem and 
indicates the tasks community development leadership 
faces in the area when common facilities are provided. 
Without the development of collective institutional 
mechanism (coopcrativejhousing association) it is 
extremely difficult to maintain the facilities' in good 
working order and control the polluting effects of 
uflluents. 

Pre-School Learning 

Another major objective of UBS is to develop the 
learning potential of Children by setting up pre-school 
programmes where none exist and encouraging 
children to attend primary school. Extent of coverage 
of pre-school children through a regular balwadi differs 
from project to project. However, a 55 per cent level 
has been reached in a number of projects, which 
should be considered as an achievement considering 
that overall city rates for the same age group are 
much below the same. The quality however, leaves 
much to be desired. Although a higher rate of primary 
school enrolment was observed from areas with a 
strong concentration of pre-school education, the 
drop-out continues to be high under pressure of 
poverty so that after a couple of years there is hardly 
any perceptible difference. The impact of prc-school 
learning on retention rate is still indecisive. 

Morbidity Rales 

The data about reduction of morbidity rates is not 
available. According to a recent estimate of CMDA 
health office, the number of days on bed per family 
had come down from 62 to about 30 in about 3 years’ 
lime as a result of preventive health service package 
costing only about Rs. 11 per capita including cost 
of basic medicine. The saving of 32 days for adult 
work and child education is a worthwhile reward of 
such a low cost programme. 
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Enhancement of service capacity of agencies through 
Coordination, Convergence, Supplementary lov 
cost equipment. 

Several shortcomings have come to light through the 
iindings of evaluation studies. The Jaipur UBS project 
could use only about one-third of its outaly. In this 
project, except for drinking water supply, sanitation 
and administrative component, the utilisation in nearly 
all the other components has been under 10 per cent. 
Hven under the components of water supply and sani¬ 
tation the utilisation is far short of allocation. The 
UBS did not make a conscious effort to bring about 
coordination amongst various government agencies. 
The linkage with the department of public works for 
supplying water connections was incidental. The lack 
of convergence thus denied the project the comple¬ 
mentarities of inputs and weakened its impact. 

The participative structures at local level—Mahila 
Samities', neighbourhood councils etc., were nol acti¬ 
vated. The involvement of voluntary bodies in project 
implementation was not sought. In the absence of 
participative structures and failure of linking function 
the project could not succeed in enhancing the capa¬ 
city of Municipal Council or Local Development 
Authority to extend basic services to the people. The 
self-help aspect of the project was so weak that public 
contribution formed hardly 3.5 per cent of the total 
expenditure and that loo was composed of individual 
households’ expenses on water connection or latrine 
construction which are subsidised individual benefit 
items. 

Community Participation 

The lack of participation was mainly due to lack of 
contact of community worker to stimulate participatory 
acts. The programmes accordingly was not based on 
fell needs and was limited to th J acces of a new groups 
only. It thus failed to woke the response. Administra¬ 
tive and financial bottlenecks were cited as major 
problems - in late appointment of stall. 

However, the inability of UBS to make meaningful 
response to the problems mentioned by the people at 
the time of programme introduction shows that the 
security of land tenure—cither by confinement of 
pattas or rogularisation of occupation wa s the principal 
basis- for other movements like taking water connec¬ 
tion, constructing sanitary latrines etc., which of 
course required development of ofT-sile infrastructure 
also. Loans for economic activities and more govern¬ 
ment schools were demanded. However, the program 
response was for latrine connections. 

In Kerala study the women groups were very active. 
In fact, the success of immunisation programme can 
be largely attributed to their activity. The ORT ad¬ 
ministration technique was widely known. The pre¬ 
school activities clearly showed the involvement of 
women’s groups and contributed to their good atien- 
dencc and supplementary feeding services. These groups 
activities also paved way for economic activities. How¬ 
ever, the evaluation findings show that they were 


still marginal in their normal income impact. The 
prospects could improve if these economic activities 
could be linked with the support services provided 
by city-level organisations of women, lhe advisory 
committee mechanism at district level was found 
uniformly week. Being too busy a person, the collector 
could not devotes enough time. The devolution of 
administrative and financial powers upto project level 
had not progressed. The question of devolution upto 
neighbourhood level was yet far olf. 

C oncluding Remarks 

lhe basic principles of UBS—namely community 
participation and convergence of 'crvices with special 
reference to children and women are sound Urban 
Basie Services have provided basic programme inputs 
to promote self-help processes through community 
development approach. The Urban Basic Services 
however, depends on whether the basic service depart¬ 
ments—like Water, Health, Education, Social 
Welfare—have provisions tor being applied in basic 
services areas and whether the departmental decision 
makers are indicated priorities to reach urban basic 
service areas with their respective services. '1 he 
willingness of departmental and agency heads- to own 
and use UBS as the common service mm anil use 
community feedback to improve organisation and 
delivery of services would also determine how much 
impact can be made by UBS. The training and 
orientation of senior departmental olliecrs, coordina¬ 
tors as well as policy decision makers is necessary. 
The vertical linking process is also necessary to make 
economic activities self-sustaining. The community 
participation link is still weak. Continued neglect of 
these processes would eventually result in under¬ 
development of people’s capacity to work together and 
use agency services. Community activation on self 
help basis will have to confront culture of |>o)itical 
patronage, factionalism, social hierarchies, class 
s'-liisni' ad manv forms of dveml -ricy 'vndrome . 
Decentralisation and allocative reversals may be rcris- 
ted. Although UBS covers nearly 187 urban units, the 
perception study by National Institute of Urban Allairs 
(1687) shows that the benefits of immunisation, pre- 
school service etc., are confined to very few relatively 
more successful project areas. The overall impact on 
urban situation is marginal. Although one must not 
expect two much, too soon it shows vast grounds to 
be covered before UBS can produce deep impact on 
urban situation. Another major limitation of the Urban 
Community Development Administration is its depen¬ 
dence on the ordering of priorities relating to invest¬ 
ment of capita! funds in the upgradation of the city 
infrastructure. The UCD provides an institutional 
framework and a process to unite the efforts of govern¬ 
ment (represented by local body) with those of citi¬ 
zens. The priorities are however, decided elsewhere. 
Unless these priorities are specifically oriented and 
maintained in favour of the poorer areas and poorer 
groups, there is no guarantee that needed resource* 
would flow. 

Instances are not lacking when UCD has been used 
as a public relations device to exhibit concern for the 
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poor while major funds have been continued to be 
diverted to the better developed localities through the 
advocacy of their powerful pressure groups and arti¬ 
culate representatives. If this were to happen on a 
large scale, UCD will be reduced to a cosmetic device 
concealing the ugliness of growing chasm between the 
richer and the poorer parts of the city. 

The point to be emphasised is that IJCD by itself 
cannot solve the basic problem of allocation injustice 
except for marginal adjustments. Even if allocative 
criteria are changed, and significant amount of re¬ 
sources are allotted for improving the conditions of 
poor, the elite structures in the local bodies has still 
powers to divert them in other channels on one pretext 
or other. The UCD Staff or the small ad-hoc groups 
in the neighbourhood can do very little to control 
these manipulative acts at decision-making level where 
political balance overrides the demands of economic 
and administrative rationality. The change of power 
in Hyderabad shows that UCD allocations arc highly 
vulnerable to pressures of powerful corporations who 
want to attract these inputs in their constituencies to 
nurse their electoral-cum-economic interests. 

One of the mechanisms suggested for ensuring alloca¬ 
tive justice is to earmark, a certain percentage of 
development and maintenance funds under each sector 
for disadvantaged urban households and neighbour¬ 


hoods—preferably in proportion to their population. 
These sectoral funds can be supplemented by a nucleus 
non-eaimarked fund to be UiC d to meet such needs 
of the people as are not covered by sectoral allocations. 
The sectoral and nucleus funds should be brought 
together under a sub-plan for the development of 
economically backward households and placed under 
the control of a social justice committee in which 
representatives of disadvantaged neighbourhood need 
to have a controlling hand. The committee should 
also have social workers, and professionals whose 
services for antyodaya are recognised by the city 
community. Representatives of youth and women who 
have given a good account of themselves as volunteers 
need to be included to broad-base the structure of 
responsible leadership. 

While the process of working together on common 
problems is important in changing perceptions and 
perspectives of co-actors it is no substitute for intro¬ 
ducing massive inputs of resources which are needed 
to transform physical into social conditions of living 
of the poor households. The availability of these inputs 
would depend on political will to raise additional re¬ 
sources and altering the structure of priorities which 
depends on political balance. The political tasks under¬ 
lying urban poverty alleviation moves have to be 
squarely faced. UCD is not a panacea for everything. 



CHAPTER IV 
OPERATION HEADSTART 


The present concept of povetiy is based on nutrition- 
gap—that is the difference between the des\ed level 
of calories and proteins required for adequate function¬ 
ing of the organism and the actual quantities of 
calories, proteins, vitamins, minerals etc., realised 
through the present food-intakes. The mean value of 
expenditure class where the 2100 calories point is 
met is taken as a proxy for desired income level which 
would be necessary to attain the desired level nutri¬ 
tion. Logically there arc three routes to touch the 
poverty point. The Income Route which again may 
be ensured through employment expansion or its 
attendent rewards or tarnsfer payments through social 
welfare measures. The consumption redirection also 
presents another possibility especially in relation to 
secondary poverty phenomena which may be con¬ 
cealed and may be pressing up the poverty line in 
monetary terms. The third route is direct nutritional 
inputs. In fact the nutritional surveys show that persons 
suffering from under nutrition in terms of desired 
caloric intake were only 28.8 per cent of the total in 
urban areas as compared to urban poverty figure of 
41 per cent based on NSS results in 1972*. 

There is thus a major problem of reconciliation which 
has several methodological angles. The incomes in 
kind, which are missed in monetised forms of expendi¬ 
ture enquiries, might account for discrepancy-— 
especially amongst tribals and rural areas and domestic 
servants and hotel boys in urban areas. Besides public 
service programmes like Mid-day Meals, Integrated 
Child Development Programme makes free food 
available which has direct inpact on nutrition but is 
missed in monetary expenditure enquiries. 

Similarly, public distribution may make quantities of 
food available at cheaper rates while open market 
prices rule higher. Thus the food intake with the same 
expenditure level may vary depending on access and 
use of public distribution system. Wc need not dwell 
much on these mathodological problems. However, the 
fact that the discrepancy is large shows that direct 
nutritional route needs to be considered with regard 
to the extent of its coverage and impact. 

Three programmes have been included in the review : 

(1) Integrated Child Development Programme 

(2) Mid-day Meals (3) Public Distribution. Although 
TCDS represents a package of nutrition, pre-school 
education and health practices to improve chances of 
survival of children, it has been included under wc’fare 
route because the programme is beamed on weaker 
sections—tribal areas, slum population etc. Not only 
the nutritional aspect accounts for major item of 

* Sixth Five Yiiir Plan 1980-85 Ibid 1’7) 


subsidised expenditure in ICDS and MDM programmes, 
but the parents and children also assign key role to 
the feeding component. The public distribution abo 
has goals of price-stability, food security in the event 
of contingency. However, the dominant goal of public 
distribution has been defined as providing nutritional 
inputs to population placed in disadvantageous posi¬ 
tion in regard to meeting their nutritional needs with 
subsidised issue of food commodities. Its welfare 
objectives cannot be lost sight of. 

The organised sector allows social security benefits 
like provident fund, insurance against accidents, com¬ 
pensation in cake of lay off or retirement, group 
insurance and gratuity etc. The unorganised sector 
has none of these benefits. Since only a very small 
number of poor households are covered by the social 
security benefits of organised sector, the benefits which 
flow to the urban poor through social security route 
are negligible. 

Benefits of free medical aid or free education do 
need inclusion. However, it would require _ recompo¬ 
sition of poverty concept to include social service 
incomes and would require conventions for pricing 
the same. Since the child related feeding and other 
services as well as public distribution subsidies constit¬ 
ute bulk of public expenditure which is directly orien¬ 
ted towards weaker section of the population these 
programmes have only been included for review. 


Integrated Child Development Programme 
...Need... 

Child survival and development is the foundation on 
which the social survival and rejuvenation depends. 
Tire quality and quantity of manpower and cultural 
interactions determine productivity in an important 
way. However, the quality of child rearing exercises 
a vast influence on the formation of traits and tenden¬ 
cies which import quality in work engagements and 
social relations. Since early childhood is a fotmalivc 
period for several basic structures including brain, 
any undergrowth or distortions arising out of nutri¬ 
tional deficiency or lack of social stimulation could 
turn into a permanent disadvantage which is not recti¬ 
fiable with later doses. An emergency programme for 
child health, pre-school education and special nutri¬ 
tional supplement has therefore been launched to 
improve the health and nutritional status of children 
and reduce incidence of mortality and morbidity. 
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Eligible population 

The child population in the age-group 0-14 year was 
272 mill'ons out of the total population of 685 
million as per 1981 census. About one-third of the 
children belonged to economically and socially back¬ 
ward groups. Assuming that children constitute about 
40 per cent of the total population, the urban poor 
households might be having 22-24 million children 
who require special attention. 

Objectives 

The objectives of ICDS have been formulated as 
under: 

To improve the nutritional and health status of 
children in the age group 0-6 year. 


sation, preventive health care, infant feeding practices, 
home-based diarrohea management etc. The Ba!wad> 
is also a Special Nutrition Programme Centre at base 
level. The Balsevika is responsible for preparing the 
food supplements supplied for feeding the children 
and storing and accounting for it. She is usually 
selected from the community, given basic training and 
paid an honorarium for her services. 

Usually a Mahila SamitHMandal is organised to 
manage the Balwadi and advise on operational ma’ters. 
The lady organiser keeps liaison with the Manila 
Samiti, periodically visits the centres, meets the parents 
and reports to Mukhya Sevika—usually one for a 
block. A centre Is expected to feed about 100 
children. 


To lay foundation for proper psychological, 
physical and social development of the child. 

To reduce the incidence of mortality, morbidity 
malnutrition and school dropout. 

To ensure effective coordination of policy and 
implementation amongst various departments 
to promote child development. 

To enhance capacity of mother, through proper 
nutrition, for looking after normal health 
and nutritional needs of children. 

Evaluation of the program 

Tne program started as an experimental program in 
1975 with 33 blocks being taken up as pilot areas. 
The programme was expanded subsequently—150 
projects in 1979-80 and 1479 projects by 1986-87. 
Of these 172 were urban projects—153 in states and 
19 in Union territories. The States with highest 
concentration of urban projects were Tamilnadu (37), 
West Bengal (16), U.P. (16), M.P. (14), Maharashtra 


The State Social Welfare Department is responsible 
for providing guidance and coordination at higher 
level. At the Centre, Ministry of Social Development 
is responsible for channelising assistance, allocation 
of funds, providing guidelines for implementation, 
monitoring and discharging function of accountability 
to parliament. The UNICEF assists by providing 
some equipment, audio-visual aids, training workers 
and setting up bench mark and evaluation studies. 
The CARE also assists by making food supplies 
available. Assistance is also received under World 
Food Programme. 


Coverage 

The programme coverage under SNP iumped up from 
38 lacs children in 1974 to 11.5 million as on Sep¬ 
tember 1986. Of these 9 million children were 
covered under ICDS and 2.5 million outside the TCDS 
On the basis of about 100 children being covered 
per centre, there might be about 1.1 lac outlets. 


(13), A.P. (13) and Delhi (17). These states accoun¬ 
ted for about 70 per cent of the urban projects. 

Outlays 

The outlays for ICDS have been dramatically raised 
in the Seventh Plan to Rs. 482.00 crores from 
Rs. 99.74 crores in the Sixth Plan. The revised 
break-up of 1986 expenditure was as under •— 

R<. 68.1 crores 
Rs. "70. Ocrores 
Rs. O. I crorc 


ICDS (nutrition component! 

Services 

Training 


About 11 per cent of the child population was served 
m Urban Area. Since only slum areas were el’gible 
lor setting up centre, the beneficiaries were largely 
urban poor. The urban coverage thus works out »o 
ne about 1.7 million children spread out under 17 000 
centres. 


conrnoutton was supply of 1.27 la- tons of 
food commodities in 1^86 for about 4 A millmn 
children. In addi'ion it also supported Inf-crmted 
Nutrition proicct m non-food form. The allocation 
wa reported to be Rs. 1.26 crores. 


Rs. 16 .0 crores . . 

Rs. 1.0 crore t is expected that 3 million additional children would 

..— , e covere <l under wheat based sunptememarv nutri¬ 
tion programme. The World food programme is evr,re¬ 
organisation ,c ‘ to cover 2.12 million beneficiaries including 1.9 

million children and 0.22 million nrerjnant mother* 
The Balwadi is the entrv point for introducing early between April 1985 to March 1988.’" Thus by the 
childhood learning activities and radiating into vari- f * ie Seventh Plan the coverage might extend 

ous nutrition and health care services. It is a centre tn . ■j’bou? 17 million chi'dren of which about 1.9 
for dissemination of ideas and information for immuni- m'llion may be urban poor. 


SNP (Nutrition outlay) 
Additional staff 


* Minhtryof HuminDevelopment,Government of Iidia, Report 1986-R7. part TV— p. 9 
2621 UD/89—14 
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Evaluation of Impact 

The evaluation of impact w : ll be presented in terms 
of principal objec ives of the program namely : (a) 
Improving health and nutritional status of children, 
lb) Reduction of Incidence of mortality and morbidity, 
(c) Laying fmnda'ion for socio-psychological deve¬ 
lopment of child, (d) Mother education, (e) Coordina¬ 
tion of services focussed on children. 

Improvement of health nutritional status of children 

Several case s'udies substantiate significant positive 
gains for children participating in ICDS programmes 
as compared to those not participating. Similarly, 
longitudinal studies have also recorded gains in terms 
of correction of malnutrition. We mav first report 
the study based on the non-treatment and treatment- 
group comparison design. 

Dr. S. M. Mahendra and his colleagues present the 
fallowing findings regarding role of ICDS in deliver¬ 
ing of certain Services.* 


Child servicos 

ICDS 

area Non-ICDSarca 


1981 

1982 

1981 

1982 

Immunisation 

52.7 

68.2 

11.9 

24.2 

H’^hh check-up 
Nutrition status 

68.3 

68.3 

10.7 

14.8 

Normal 

32.3 

41.5 

22.1 

21.4 

Grade Imalnutrition 

33.7 

28.3 

43.7 

42.1 

Grade 11, III, IV 

34.0 

30.2 

37.8 

36.3 

malnutrition 

Vitamin A deficiency 

43 

3.5 

29.9 

26.7 


The study shows the level of development of services 
in ICDS Hock was at a far higher level ns compared 
to non-ICDS block. The annual coverage was also 
growing at a faster rale. While the overall gain in 
correcting malnutrition was 9.2 points in ICDS block, 
there was slight regression in non-ICDS block by 
0.7 per cent. Grade I and Grade II forms of mal¬ 
nutrition cou’d be corrected by about 4-5 points in 
case of TCDS block while there was regression in 
non-ICDS area in all the forms. Vitamin A deficiency 
confirmed to be at a high level of 26.4 per cent in 
nnn-TCDS block while it was brought down to 3.5 per 
cent in ICDS block. Tt should be noted that even 
in non-ICDS block the coverage of immunization 
and health check-up services had improved but the 
nuhitlon status did not respond to any of these innuts. 
F. Chandra anrj T. Pushpavati Thayar in their study 


on Nutritional Assessment of ICDS project IX- 
Madras (Urban) report the following results. 


Nutrition Status Years compared and percent of 

Children 



(1982) 

(1984) 


N - -3082 

N—1 l00 

Nor m al 

4.9 

37.0 

Malnutrition Grade I 

13.0 

33.6 

Malnutrition Grade 11 

61.9 

26.2 

Malnutrition Grade III 

20.2 

3 2 


The gain is dramatic despite a high drop-out rate. 
The authors, however, feel that the major obstacle 
was failure of supportive services like protected water 
supply, sanitation, education and community partici¬ 
pation. Sundaram** in his Rohtak study also reports 
similar results. After 6 years of working by SNP, 
malnutrition of mild form declined from 73 per cent 
to 45.3 per cent while severe malnutrition declined 
from 14.6 per cent to 3.6 per cent. He also felt 
that Sanitation and Water Supply and meaningful 
Health Education should form part of package. 

Dr. B. N. Tandan found that during the project 
period, ICDS could ring down the level of severe 
malnutrition from 15.7 per cent to 4.6 per cent. Worm 
infestation was reduced from 21.1 per cent to 8.7 
per cent and Diarrhoea from 4.1 per cent—2.6 per 
cent. The immunisation status in case of BCG imrn-o- 
ved from 37.5 per cent to 84.4 per cent and DPT from 
18.1 per cent to 74.2 per cent for all doses. Scabies, 
however, showed some increase (5.1 per cent to 8.2 
per cent). 

While the case studies confirm significant gains achie¬ 
ved by introduction of ICDS programme, the national 
study on Nutritional Status of ICDS in India*** is 
rather unenthusiastic in its assessment. Urmila 
Sharma found that the coverage of children below 
poverty line ranges between 2—29 per cent and 
those of scheduled caste from 9 per cent—85 per 
cent. However in case of 65 per cent cf the projects 
there was no statistical difference in nutritional 
status of children irrespective of duration of nroiects 
when base-line data was compared with 1983-84 data. 

This is a severe structure on the working of ICDS in 
nearly two-third of the blocks in the country. The 
case studies show the potential. However, the weak¬ 
ness of service line seems to be very acute. It it, 
therefore, no surprise that the Seventh Plan nu'.} 
more emphasis on consolidation and quality improve> 
mcnt rather than expansion. 


• S M. Mahendra and associates, Dept, of Preventiveand Social Medicine, Medical College. Pune. 

•• Sundaram—Impact ofSNP on children in Urba n Slums of Roh'ak. Indian Journal of Paedie'ris-P. 30--32. 

***Urmia Sharraa, Nutritional Status of ICDS in India, 1983-84, National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child Develop 
ment. New Delhi. 
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impact on infant mortability and morbidity 

Case studies provide evidence that ICDS has scored 
point to its credit in its objective to reduce intant 
mortabiiity and morbidity. b. Thakker in his study 
oi Lucknow slums lounu iptant morunity of 133.13; 
tuOU in control areas while the ICDS are showed 
this figure to be SS.2jU/00. In regard to JNMR lucre 
was not much difference—the respective rates being 
^y.O lor control and 44.4 tor ICDS group under 
study. However, there was clear difference in 
1’WMR—the respective rates being 88.9 for control 
group and 39.2 for ICDS groups. The birth rates 
were shgntly higher in control group 44.4] 1U00 as 
ccmpareu to oy.^jlOOU in study group. The author 
does not hnd the dilfercnce as signmcant, although the 
direction would be expected in as much as reduced 
tale ot infant mortality would set up a higher survival 
expectation. B. N. iandan* tounu the imR as 8U.2 
in urban ICDs areas which is high as compared to 
65 lor urban SRS but is lower as compared to 90 
which is the one for backward urban areas. The 
weakness of impact is attributed to marginal resour¬ 
ces being allowed for urban projects. In tribal areas 
where investment is better than in urban ICDS, rates 
arc 89.5 as compared to SRS rates ot 124. Rama 
Patel and Rekha* :i found morbidity rates being 
brought down in ICDS area—Worm infestation from 

21.1 per cent—8.7 per cent Diahorrea from 4.1— 
2.6 per cent. 

Impact on pre-school learning 

The impact study by Khosla*”' 5 ' on pre-school educa¬ 
tion in ICDS coucludes that Anganwadi children did 
better on listening, comprehension, sequential learning 
and time perceptions as compared to nou-AnganawaUi 
children. Girls performed better on language tests 
as compared to boys. However, pre-school activities 
were oriented to rote learning and repetition of songs 
and stories. Only 25 per cent children enjoyed the 
programme. 

Attendence increased at meal time and then thinned 
down. The pre-primary experience had the ellcct of 
improving attendence in the primary school to begin 
with but drop-out continued due to economic circum¬ 
stances of the family. This factor levelled off the 
difference. Community participation was limited to 
the supply of fuel and occasionally water. 

It is not clear whether differences in cognition and 
comprehension were due to unequal endowment of 
IQ or combined effects of Bahvadi activities and 
nutrition programme. In a study of slums in Aligarh, 
the percentage of students who had a normal IQ were 

70.1 per cent while those in the non-lCDS group 
were 56.6 per cent. Even in case of subnormal IQ 
the percentage of those who were classified as grade 2 
subnormal was only 8.8 per cent in the ICDS group 
while it was 20.4 per cent in non-lCDS group. 

The author feels that orientation of Anganwadi worker 
tsjcey to the success of the nrogramme. If she is 


properly oriented, she can bring about desired changes 
in shorter time. 

Mother Education and Health 

We have here service delivery indicators rather than 
indicators of capability. S. M. Mahandala in his 
Pune study reports the differences as under :—. 


Percentage 


Service ICDSaiea N* n-tCDS 

area 



81 

82 

81 

82 

Ante-natal cheek up 

56.3 

38.6 

333 

36.4 

Iron anu Folic acid 

49.1 

42.2 

28.3 

30.4 

Tetanus toxoid injections 

21.8 

28.6 

16.6 

16.2 

Education in natal and 

71.9 

82.2 

68.8 

70.1 


postnatal. 


The services in ICDS are reaching moie people. The 
difference in ante-natal check-up between the two 
sets of areas remains substantial. The same would 
apply to Iron and Eolic acid taolets, and i.T. injec¬ 
tions. The education in na.al and post-natal care 
shows a high level. However, its quali.y and content 
need a lot of improvement. 

Coordination 

there arc very few studies on coordination of child 
related services in ICDS service cases. There are 
studies where UBS is in operation along witli ICDC— 
it is difficult to isolate the ellects of two projects. 
The findings show that medical college departments of 
paediatrics and preventive and social Medicine have 
joined as major allies of ICDS. The municipal health 
department is naturally involved. The coordination 
with Water and Sanitation Department is still casual. 
Voluntary Institutions have also joined in varying 
degrees depending on how project staff sought their 
cooperation and developed them at base level. 

Further Discussion 

The ICDS has shown that it is possible to correct 
malnutrition and reduce morbidity and mortality 
sizeably by providing direct food supplement to poor, 
concentrated application of immunisation services, 
protective and educative inputs to the mother for pre- 
snd post-natal care and simple lonns of Anganwadi. 
Its contribution towards higher enrolment in primary 
education is positive but is perhaps cancelled by more 
powerful economic reasons at later stage. 

These achievements are only possible, if the ICDS is 
operated in conjunction with other child related servi¬ 
ces and secures mothers’ participation extensively 
in the process. The Anganwadi worker is key to 
the success and her proper selection and training is 


*Dr.B NTon-’an—Impact of rCDSon infant mortability rate in India, Lanant, July 1987. 

****-j? a i Patel 3nt * Rek,,a —Impact of ICDS on pre-schoolers in urban slums—Centra ] Technics 1 Commit i c <. N< w Dr lhi J 982. 
KJl0sla Pre-School Education in ICDS—An impact study: National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 

Development, New Delhi. * 




essential. In nearly two-third of the totai blocks, 
these conditions do not seem to be obtaining. The 
service line seems to be working unsatisfactorily. 
Before any further extension is considered, the weak 
links in the programmes will have to be repaired or 
replaced. 

The major issue is the cost of extension. At present 
ICDS covers about 1.7 million children in urban 
areas. Any proposal for extension must be weighed 
by similar claims of rural areas. The N1PCCD study 
shows that only a very small fraction in BPL popula¬ 
tion is covered by ICDS (2 per cent—29 per cent). 
Further extension cannot be planned in rural areas 
alone. However, the proportions in further extension 
could be slightly modified so that urban areas get 
about one-third of the blocks (the current proportion 
is about 11 per cent). 

Besides, it needs to be considered how should house¬ 
hold participation in meeting the cost should be 
increased. Unless this is done, universal coverage 
may become a near impossibility, as it would involve 
a colossal transfer of resources from other productive 
projects. It has been suggested that a beginning 
should be made with a ten paise coupen to be issued 
to mothers. The mother would hand over the coupon 
and get her supplements from the centre|shops. Not 
all urban poor are so poor as not to be able to afford 
a ten paise coupon. A majority of them can. Those 
who arc above the poverty line (about 30 per cent 
in the slum areas may meet this description) may be 
given coupons for twenty paise to reduce subsidy 
elements. This would have the effect of improving 
the vigilance of the mothers on the distribution sys¬ 
tem, which at present is seriously leaky. Very spe¬ 
cial cases can be given free coupons on the recom¬ 
mendation of central supervisor but such cases are 
unlikely to exceed 10 per cent of the total. This 
would release resources for further expansion of the 
programme. 

The food supplements can be distributed against 
coupons from neighbourhood shops of Mahila Samitis 
also, if they are properly packed. A small commis¬ 
sion can be given to the shopkeeper. However, 
this would lead to collapse of a majority of Anganwadis 
where children can learn useful habits of behaviour; 
in addition to languages, and numerical skills. It is 
only in areas where pre-school learning cannot be 
organised, that such facility can be made available 
through neighbourhood centres—preferably controlled 
by a local Mahila Samiti. 


Household, as a basic unit of child development, 
must be strengthened in its responsibilities via income, 
educational physical and economic infrastructure 
routes. Unless the State is fully prepared to replace 
its functions it is not right to displace them from 
households. Given the present demand on resources, 
excessive slant on welfarism, or economism should 
be avoided. Active partnership of the household 
needs to be expanded, if the state is to be freed to 
attend to other matters of urgent business. 


MID-DAY MEAL PROGRAMME (MDM) 

The Mid-day meal programme has two main 
objectives. 

(a) improving Nutritional Status of children. 

(b) Stabilisation of School Attendance. 

These two objectives are not independent. The conti¬ 
nued attendance may produce cumulative effect of 
mid-day meals in correcting malnutrition of child. The 
improved nutritional status might result in better 
comprehension, better concentration and more inte¬ 
rest in studies, which in turn might also improve 
school attendnee. 

A number of States have introduced Mid-day-meal 
programme. The CARE has been supporting the 
programme through supply of meals, commodities 
or cash grants for food components. In 1986 the 
CARE supplied 1.27 lakh of metric tonnes of food 
commodities to support nutrition programme for 
about 4.4 million' pre-school children, while the food 
commodities weighing 53476 metric tonnes were 
supplied during the same period to feed children 
under Mid-day-mcal scheme. 

CARE is now passing out its commitments. Accord¬ 
ingly, alternative arrangements have been made for 
25—50 lakh children by January 1986. These were 
formerly covered under CARE’s Mid-day-meal pro¬ 
gramme. The State and number of children taken 
up under the programmes are as follows. 


States 

Children (in lakhs) 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

3.6 

2. Karnataka 

7.0 

3. Madhya Pradesh 

3.36 

4, Orissa 

5.Z5 

5. Rajasthan 

2.45 

6. West Bengal 

3.45 


Gujarat State has also a Mid-day-meal programme 
for 84 Tribal blocks in 14 Districts. Children 
belonging to household of monthly income below 
Rs. 300|- are eligible in the age group of 6—11 
years. The programme covers approximately 4.27 
lakh children. The Mid-day-meal programme in 
Haryana covers 4.03 lakh children. The coverage 
in Andhra Pradesh is estimated to be about 5.70 lakh 
children. Goa also has mid-day-meals programme. 

Evaluation 

A National Study to assess the impact of Mid-day- 
meal programme was commissioned by Ministry of 
Human Resource Development last year. However, 
the results are yet to come. A comprehensive study 
of the programme in Madhya Pradesh is available. 
Although it is not representative of the country as 
a whole, it throws light on the typical problems faced 
in the implementation of the programme. 
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THE USE OF MID-DAY-MEAL PROGRAMME 
(MDM) IN MADHYA PRADESH 

The Mid-day-meal programmes in Madhya Pradesh 
aims at food supplementation of school children and 
stabilisation of school attendance. The meals are 
prepared from 80 grams of grain, 7 grams of oil, 
which provides 312 calories and 14 grams of protein 
for 180 days a year. The CARE India provides * 
food commodities free of cost. 

By the year 1979 the programme covered 5.75 lakh 
children in 10463 schools in 21 districts. The pro¬ 
gramme began in 1965 among Tribals. The results 
of its evaluation are based on the study of the pro¬ 
gramme after about 12 years of its working. The 
central organiser who is responsible at end-usc level 
also collects commodities from the godowns. Des¬ 
pite difficult terrain and heavy monsoon, the delays 
in lifting the gram were not significant. The enthu¬ 
siasm and dedication of the worker emerged as a 
key factor in the success of the centre. 

Results 

Interruption 

Interruption was reported at the rate of one to four 
per month when shortages of supply occurred which 
were exhausted occasionally. The number of 
schools reporting interruption increased from 30—50 
per cent because of decision-making process delays 
regarding Balahar. It was decided that Balahar 
would be produced only in one factory rather than 
two as originally viscalised. This caused organisa¬ 
tional and management problems. 

' Shortage of essential materials such as fuel, utensils, 
containers and suitable storage facilities affected 
efficiency adversely. In half of the schools, the peon 
was not assigned for cooking. The teacher and the 
students had to do the cooking together which took 
away the time from teaching and affected educational 
efficiency adversely. 

Nature of Beneficiaries 

Majority of children were in the age group of 7—11 
years, studying in I—III standards. Analysis of data 
on socio-economic background showed that a majority 
of these were from large families (with 8 or more 
members), they belonged to scheduled tribe group. 
As would be expected, 80 per cent of their families 
possessed agricultural land, and about 10 per cent 
of the children’s parents were landless labourers. 

Substitution and Supplementation effect 

The average calories intake of the children at home 
was 1370. The girl students who took school meals 
consumed 180 calorics less of the home food but 
that was not found in the cases of boys. The home 
food intake was deficient in RDA (Recomended 
Daily Allowances) in 80 per cent of the cases by 


100—140 calorics. In the case of those children, 
me aciuai miuKe was omy /:> per cent of RL>A. in 
me cases or less cmcieni scnoois, the iviid-Day-Mcais 
were used as a suosuiuie. aucp cases were upout 
one-third ot tnc toiai scnoois. m the remaining 
cases (wittcn means iwo-tniru or the total scnoois; 
the mttl-oay-meais were having supplementation 
effect. Un an average, school meal supplemented 
312 calorics and substituted 47 calories of home 
food. As age increased the required calones gap 
also increased. 

School Attendance 

Of 100 children enrolled in the first standard only 
35 reached the standard Vlh. Average attendance 
was 65 per cent of the enrolled number. The pro¬ 
gramme did not produce significant variation in 
school attendance. No clear-out conclusions were 
suggested regarding the effects of the programme on 
school attendance except that cumulative months of 
participation was a significant determinant of an 
improved school attendance. It improved the ex¬ 
pectation of the parents and interest in sending the 
children to schools. The attrition rate was however, 
alarmingly high compared to normal incidence. 

Nutritional Status 

As the number of feeding days in the schools im-, 
proved, the nutritional status also improved. The 
schools with better performance efficiency had 6-7 
per cent more children with normal standards of 
body weight and height. In better performing 
schools, the third degree nutritional deficiency was 
lesser by 2-3 per cent and 5 per cent lesser in cases 
of wasting as compared to students in schools with 
poor performance efficiency. Regularly functioning 
mid-day-meals programmes in schools, manifested 
itself first in gains in body weight and later in height 
increments. 

ICDS 

ICDS has an important role in conserving the nas¬ 
cent human resources which constitute the principal 
hope of income generation for the poor. Its sup¬ 
plementary role in augmenting nutritional intake of 
the family is undoubted despite various leakages and 
shortfalls in the service—delivery line. However, 
it should not become the alibi for delinking the main 
thrust of poverty alleviation towards income and 
employment generation efforts. The nutritional 
deficiency is principally a resultant of inadequate 
incomes unequal social relation's, and irrational 
habits at household level. The problem should be 
tackled, therefore, principally at this level. Public 
service delivery should not be viewed as a substitute 
for household responsibilities for providing and sociali¬ 
sation experience. As an emergency programme ICDS 
has a role. In course of time it needs to he integrated 
with the normal institutional set-up of the family and 
the school. 



CHAPTER V 

PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 


The public distribution system is a posl-second- 
world-war phenomena. It was evolved to deal with 
severe shortages cl food grains which had developed 
as a result of production failures and pressure of sup¬ 
plies to the war front. Till 1955, the statutory 
rationing and price-control was oriented towards re¬ 
gulating the consumption and supplies of foodgrains 
which were short in supply. However, a couple of 
comfortable production years and PL 480 agreement 
with US government in 1956 changed its character. 
The objective now was formulated to use public dis¬ 
tribution as an instrument to keep down the prices of 
foodgrain. In the changed context, the fair price 
shops supplied the imported grain without retioncard 
subject to a ceiling limit. The policy of controlling 
prices of foodgrains through countervailing supplies of 
imported foodgrain at concessional rates continued till 
1965 when the PL 480 supplies stopped as a result of 
outbreak of Indo-Pak war. The Food Corporation of 
India was set up to build up a bigger stock of 5 mil¬ 
lion tons through internal procurement. Rationing 
was intorduced again to control the prices which 
had started rising. By 1969 the objectives of Public 
Distribution System were spelt out in more cleat- 
terms namely, helping landless labour and marginal 
farmers, generating pressures to keep food prices 
down, building up bigger stocks against contingencies 
and internal procurement PDS came to be accepted 
as a continuing instrument of public policy. 

At present the system has two main elements : 

(a) A system of compulsory procurement based 
on graded levy to meet the PDS requirement 
with due regard to enquiry in distribution 
of procurement burden and reasonableness 
of prices ; and 

(b) Comprehensive coverage of vulnerable sec¬ 
tions in all states with distribution of quan¬ 
tities calculated to ensure that the consump¬ 
tion standards of poor do not erode serious¬ 
ly and prices charged are affordable to the 
vulnerable sections. 


The volume of grain procurement has a wide 
range from zero ton procurement in 1956 to 12.7 
million tons in 1976. The Country, has, however, 
achieved self-sufficiency in food production and is in 
a position to maintain the public distribution system 
entirely through its own production since 1976. The 
net availability has improved from 144.1 kg per 
capita per year in 1951 to 175.3 kg per capita per 
year in 1979 even though imports which accounted 
lor about 10 per cent of the food grain availability 
in 1951 have been totally stopped. In fact, a mild 
quantity of export-about 0.94 million tons in 1979— 
shows that the country has turned the comer in food 
production. 


The stockpile with Food Corporation of India, 
which started with a moderate goal of 5 million tone 
of buffer stock, in 1964-65 is now in the neighbour¬ 
hood of about 23 million tons (average for the year 
86-87 was 17 million tons). Although the year 1987 
has experienced one of the severest droughts of the 
century, there is no panic. With food production re¬ 
suming its normal upward march in years of normal 
rainfall, the food security issue has come within 
attainable and manageable dimensions. It is paradoxi¬ 
cal that there should be wide spread hunger even 
though nutritional resources and capabilities for fur¬ 
ther production to eliminate it exist. The procurement 
of food grains ratio now exceeds the quantities issued 
through public distribution while it was always short 
of the same during the period 51-75 barring the soli¬ 
tary year 1971. With the launching of Food for Work 
programme, National Programme of Rural Employ¬ 
ment and Special Employment Scheme for Landless 
Labour, in the eightees, the PDS has become instru¬ 
ment of generating employment creation of useful 
community assets and providing nutrition supplements 
to the rural labouring class.' 

The off take from P.D.S. channel varies from year 
to year. The averages of cereal off takes are shown 
below. 


Average production, Procurement, Imports and Issues through PDS channels in Indie 1951 —1976 

(in million tons) * 


Average 

Net production 

Procurement 

Imports 

Issues 

Procurement as 
% of Issues 

Issues as %of 
net production 

51-55 

55.) 

2.2 

2.4 

4.68 

47.9 

8.4 

56-60 

65.6 

0.6 

3.4 

4.8 

12.3 

7.6 

61-65 

72.6 

1.5 

5.1 

6.5 

23.1 

8.9 

66-70 

76.0 

5.6 

6.3 

9.1 

61.5 

11.9 

71 -75 

90.0 

8.0 

3.5 

10.5 

76.2 

11.7 


* Source : Compiled from Bulletin of Food Statistics, Government of India, 184. 
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The above tabic shows that issues of grains in public 
distribution is being supported by procurement, al¬ 
though during 1961-70 it was being supported princi¬ 
pally through imports. The Public Distribution System 
accounts for an increasing percentage of channelisa¬ 
tion of net food production. Its share has been increas¬ 
ing from 1964 onwards. Currently, about one-eighth 
of total production of wheat and rice is channelised 
through it. 

The data regarding urban and rural off takes as also 
subsidies and administrative expenses are not avail¬ 
able in disaggregated form at national level. It is, 
however, known that PDS benefits urban areas more. 
Amongst urban areas it is metropolitan capital cities 
which gain most. The urban poor use the system more 
than niral poor. The belief is corroborated by studies 
which are presented in the following section. 


ANDHRA PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM : 
A CASE STUDY 

Entitlements 

Andhra Pradesh has recently taken a bold step to 
augment the supply of essential nutritional goods to 
the poor population through its Public Distribution 
System at a highly concessional rate. The public dis¬ 
tribution system now uses the system of ‘Green Card’ 
and ‘Yellow Card’ to distinguish the population which 
has low incomes and that which has high incomes. 

The green card is issued to those whose per month 
income is less than Rs. 500 per month, while yellow 
card is issued to those whose income exceeds. The 
Green Card holder and Yellow Card holders enjoy 
the following entitlements. 


Item of entitlement 


Entitlement 




Green Ca id 



Yellow Ca i d 



Per head 

Ceiling 

Issue price 

Per head 

Ceilii g 

Jssur Price 

Rice 

5 Kg 

2? Kg 

Rs. 2.00/Kg 

5 Kg 

25 Kg 

Rs.2.65 Kg 

Wlnat 

5 Kg 

25 Kg 

Rs.2.25/Kg 

5 Kg 

25 Kg 

Rs. 2.25Kg 

Suga r 

i n Kg 

3.5 Kg 

Rs. 4.85/Kg. 

1 Kg 

5 Kg 

Rs. 4 85,Kg 

Patm Oil 

Mr'.ical Treatment 


2 Kg per 
family 

Rs. 12.50/Kg 

Free at Govt, 
hospitals 


2 Kg per 
family 

Rs. 15.50/Kg 


The rates at which rice is issued to green card 
holders carries a subsidy. The procurement price, pro¬ 
cessing, transport, storing and administrative expenses 
exceed the issue price for yellow card holders also 
who thus enjoy an element of subsidy from public 
distribution system, although it is of smaller magnitude 
as compared to the one " enjoyed by green card 
holders. 


The proportion of yellow card holders in relation 
to green card holders is 1 : 1.65 in Hyderabad. The 
number of green card and yellow card holding total 
of 4.73 lakhs which multiplied by at an average 
household size gives a population of 31.57 lakhs. This 
exceeds Hyderabad’s estimated population by 1987 
end. Thus there is a scope for rationalisation if there 
are more frequent reviews of the card registration 
system. 


The State data are not available in disaggregated 
form for urban areas. The case study prepared by 
IMPACT, Hyderabad reported its distribution as 
under : 


No. of Members 


Percent 


Green card 

Yellowcard 


holdes 

holders 

One 

0.7 

0.4 

1 wo 

5.1 

3.0 

Three 

10.3 

6.7 

Four 

18.7 

14.8 

Five 

19.6 

24.7 

Six and above 

45.5 

50.3 


It is interesting that the percentage of green card 
holders as compared to yellow card holders is higher 
upto a family size of four. The respective percentages 
34.8 per cent and 24.9 per cent. However, the yellow 
card holders start having the lead after this size is 
reached. The author explains this tact due to increased 
number of earners in large families which increases 
the household income and makes it ineligible for 
green card. If the capita income bases were adopted 
the proportion of green card holders would increase, 

Organisation 

The Food Corporation of India (FC1) under the 
Central Government and Civil Supplies Corporation 
at Slate level are the main agencies responsible for 
the procurement of rice and maintenance of ware- 
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housing facilities. The State has also constituted an 
Essential Commodities Corporation. The Commis¬ 
sioner of Civil Supplies is the Chairman of both Civil 
Supplies as Essential Commodities Corporation. De¬ 
pending on the demand from the districts, the Com¬ 
missioner allots the quantities to District Supplies 
Officer who allots the same to fair price shops under 
his control. He has an inspection staff to assist him. 

The Essential Commodities Corporation is under 
the control of Managing Director. He is responsible 
for purchasing rice from Food Corporation of India 
at priced fixed by the latter and distributing it to 
green card holders through fair price shops. Wheat 
and wheat products and palm oil is also distributed 
to the green card holders. Rice is currently purchased 
lrom Food Corporation of India 2.35 per kg for 
super fine variety, Rs. 2.20 for fine quality and 
Rs. 2.08 for common variety. Thus the subsidy ele¬ 
ment for green card holders depends in the quanity 
of rice distributed. In case of common varieties it is 
marginal. However, the current market price of the 
rice is about Rs. 4 per kg for the kind of of rice distri¬ 
buted to yellow card holders. Thus the difference 
between issue price and market price is Rs. 1.35 
although, the difference between issue price and pur¬ 
chase price plus transaction and carry-over costs is 
marginally positive. 


The Civil Supplies Corporation looks after the 
procurement of rice from millers at Rs. 2.56 per kg 
and issues it at Rs. 2.70 per kg to the yellow card 
holders. It also looks after distribution of sugar, 
Transportation and regulation of palm oil and distri¬ 
bution of cement. The officers deputed from revenue 
department often man the civil supplies positions. 
Their business training has yet to be organised on a 
large scale. The quality of channels also causes prob¬ 
lems of delays, confusion and inefficiency. Since the 
commodities for two different card holders are manag¬ 
ed by two different corporations, the fair price dealers 
have to approach different officers to obtain their 
supplies. 

Consumption Patterns : Share of Public Distribution 
Channels 

The green card holders off take of rice and kerosene 
from fair price shops is higher as compared to that 
of yellow cards. However, in case of other commodi¬ 
ties the yellow card holders show a higher offtake. 
The following table summarises the data regarding 
offtakes of various commodities by green and yellow 
card holders respectively on per capita per month 
basis. 


Commodity 

Percentage of 
requirement met from 

PDS 

Offtake from PDS(kg) 
p.c. p.m. 

Open Market 
p.c.p.m. 

Total 

p.c.p.m. 

Green 

Yellow 

Oreen 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

Green 

Yellow 

Rice 

34.34 

21.26 

3.84 

2.09 

7.34 

7.74 

11.18 

9 83 

Wheat 

47.05 

49.49 

0.24 

0.49 

0 27 

0.50 

0 51 

0 99 

Sugar 

80.28 

82.30 

0.57 

0 93 

0.14 

0 20 

0 71 

1.13 

PalmOil 

31.43 

27.83 

0.22 

0.27 

0.48 

0 70 

0.70 

0.97 

Kerosene (Litres) 

57.62 

37.95 

0.68 

0 52 

0 48 

0 85 

1.18 

1.37 


Except for sugar where PDS meets nearly 80 per 
cent of the requirements of urban poor, it meets only 
34 per cent of the requirements in case of rice and 
only 31.4 per cent of the requirements in case of oil. 


About 57.6 per cent of the kerosene requirements of 
urban poor are met through PDS. Commodity-wise 
consumption of urban areas is shown below in per 
capita per month terms according to decile group. 


Commodity 

. 




D cile Group 


(in kg) 



10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Rice 

10.96 

11.13 

11 28 

10.64 

10 47 

9 80 

10 31 

10 00 

9.57 

10 58 

Wheat 

0.42 

0.61 

0 43 

0.70 

0 75 

0 67 

0 72 

1.14 

0 83 

1 24 

Sugar 

0.64 

0.68 

0.74 

0 88 

0 96 

0 97 

1 09 

1 15 

1.13 

1 .35 

Maica 

0 10 

0 18 

0.08 

0 16 

0 33 

0 25 

0 23 

0.74 

0 27 

0 39 

Suji 

0 13 

0 27 

0 10 

0 17 

0 41 

0 33 

0 28 

0 37 

0 -2 

0 54 

Ed ible Oil 

0.64 

0.76 

0.65 

0.72 

0 82 

0 91 

1 03 

1 00 

0 94 

2.51 

Kerosene 

1.00 

1.05 

1 .28 

1.35 

1 03 

2.10 

1.00 

1 .14 

0 62 

1.71 
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The table shows that the rice consumption per 
capita per month declines slightly as incomes go up. 
However, the consumption of wheat and its products, 
edible oil and kerosene goes up substantially with rise 
in income. In North India wheat is the staple food. 

What holds true for rice in A.P. might hold true for 
wheat, say in Uttar Pradesh, and vice-versa. 

Total Caloric Consumption of Cereals and Non* 
cereals in Urban Areas (In calories) 

The author has given caloric content of cereals and 
non-cereals in rural as well as urban areas, (see table 
4.5) According to the table the lowest decile caloric 
consumption is found to be 1613 of which 81.8 per 
cent is composed of cereals and 18.2 per cent of non- 
cereals (oil and sugar mainly). The middle decile 
consumed 1744 calories of which 74.5 per cent came 
from cereals. The uppermost decile consumed 1912 
calories of which 65.5 per cent came from cereals 
and remaining from non-cereals. Rice accounted for 
1271 calories in case of lowest decile but only 1118 
in case of upper most decile. On the other wheat and 
its products (Maida, Sugar) accounted for 78 calories 
in case of lowest decile but it accounted for 241 
calories in case of upper most decile. Thus the in¬ 
come increase is associated with more demand for 
wheat and its products as rice substitution and sugar 
(respective shares 73 and 171) and edible oil (res¬ 
pective share 192, 378). 

Income Elasticities 

The authors found that the income elasticity of 
urban demand for various cereals and sugar was 
under : Rice (0.03) Wheat (0.34) Sugar (0.57) edible 
oil (0.13). While the share of home production in 
rural areas is high, it is very small in urban areas. 
It shows that the demand for rice is unlikely to in¬ 
crease as income increases. On the other hand it is 
likely to increase for sugar and wheat. 


Share of PDS Purchase and Income decile differ¬ 
ences; Rural and Urban Differences 

The consumption pattern for rice shows that while 
PDS accounts for nearly 35.6 per cent of the rice 
purchased in the bottom quartile, it accounts for only 
9.49 per cent in the top one. The home-made pro¬ 
duction of the top decile accounts for 14.4 per cent 
and open market purchase for 76 per cent. In rural 
areas also the home made production accounts only 
for 28.6 per cent of the total rice consumption while 
the top decile accounts for 85.8 per cent. The reliance 
on PDS is, however, marginal in both cases; 2.34 per 
cent in case of bottom decile and 1.24 per cent in 
case of uppermost decile. 69 per cent of the rice m 
the bottom decile is purchased from traders. The 
tribal areas show better utilisation. Their respective 
shares of bottom decile are as under; Home produc¬ 
tion (41.8 per cent) PDS (14.5) Open Market (43.6). 

Wheat is not a staple food item of A.P. In case of 
sugar however, the PDS accounts for 85.5 per cent 
of the purchase of bottom urban decile, 32.7 per cent 
of the bottom rural decile and 29.8 per cent of the 
bottom total decile. The respective figures for upper¬ 
most decile are : Urban (78.8 per cent) Rural 
(42.9 per cent) Total (62.5 per cent). Very similar 
differences are observable in case of oil and other 
products. 

Evaluation of Impact 

Studies by Dr. Suryanarayana on the working of 
public distribution system in Andhra* have shown that 
the impact of the rationing system on consumption 
and income of the households is considerable, al¬ 
though it still falls short of the total potential**. In 
regard to urban areas the actual gain from PDS pur¬ 
chases on the three main commodities that is rice, 
sugar, and edible oil ranges between 31.8 per cent 
to 41.48 per cent of the total potential depending on 
the income deciles. The data can be regrouped as 
under ; 


Income Group Benefit percapita pt r month (Rr.) 



Realised 

Benefit 

Unrealised 

potential 

benefits 

Total 
potentia 1 

Rcali<rd ber.< 
fits as pir c<nt 
of total 
potential 

Bottom fourdecilc 

5.48 

8.19 

13.67 

40.12 

Mid lie four decile 

5.14 

9.57 

14.71 

35.92 

Two two deciles 

5.02 

10.71 

15.73 

31.85 


* Public Distribution in India, G. Suryanarayana, Chugh Publication, Alla he bad, 1985. 

♦♦The author ha sea lied the difference between wha! was pa id in the open market purchases from wha t would have been paid if fair 
price shops would have made this available at controlled rate as ‘loss’. This should have been regarded a s unre a list t’ pokr.tir gain 
rather than loss. See Ta ble 6.1. 

2621 UD/89—15 
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The per capita monthly expenditure on rice, sugar 
and edible oil for the area under question was esti¬ 
mated as Rs. 40.67 for the reference year while the 
per capita monthly income was Rs. 172.50. Thus the 
PDS benefit comes to about 3 per cent of the total 
urban income. However, the income for the bottom 
three deciles being less than mean of the total, the 
benefit on account of the three commodities would 
constitute nearly 7 per cent—10 per cent of the in¬ 
come dependnig on the decile. In a revised paper the 
author sums up the estimate as under : 


Grades Actual Total Percent of 

gains potential total 

PCPM PCPM potential 

to actual 


Green 6 61 17.81 37.11 

Yellow 3.92 11.40 34.38 


The revised figures show that the income saving 
effect of PDS for the green card holders would slightly 
be over 10 per cent of the income for the year under 
reference. 


Potential o! PDS for poverty alleviation 

The actual impact of PDS in insulating the poorer 
sections represented by green card holders seems to 
have increased during recent years. According to 
Dr. P. Varma and Dr. Vasudco Rao* the consumer 
surplus represented by a full package of non-fuel 
rational commodities is Rs. 87.05 for yellow card 
holder households according to 1987 prices in Hydera¬ 
bad. A full package for green card holders would 
raise this advantage to Rs. 117.80 which would be 
slightly higher if kerosene and clothes are added. 
This would form nearly one-third of the income if the 
average household income of green card holders is 
regarded as Rs. 375 p.m. In actual practice the full 
package is not utilised for several reasons. Wheat 
offtakes are negligible because rice is the staple food 
item. The urban poor household women in the area 
find rice-cooking easy and less time-consuming. 
Besides, she is saved from the botheration of clean¬ 
ing and converting whole grain into flour. The daily 
wage earners find it difficult to buy the entire quan'itv 
at one time. The offtake, is, therefore, a proportion 
of the total admissible quantities. 

The following table of gains is based on data re¬ 
garding actual offtakes by various card holders : 


Off ake P.C.P.M. (kg) Consummersurplus 


Commo litics 

Issue price 

Market 

price 

Difference 





Green card 
holder 

Yellowca rd 
holder 

Grccncard 

holder 

Yellow 

card 

holder 

Rice 

2 00(G) 
2.65.Y) 

4.00 

2.00(G) 

1.3500 

3.84 

2 09 

7.68 

2.82 

Wheat 

2.15 

3.25 

1.20 

0.24 

0 50 

0.29 

0.69 

Sugar 

4.85 

6.00 

1.15 

0 57 

0.93 

0 66 

1.08 

Oil 

15.45 

26 00 

10 55 

0.22 

0 27 

2.23 

2.85 

K ro enrfli're) 

1.90 

2.50 

0.60 

0.68 

0.52 

0.41 

0.31 

NTis'ell -ncous (Clo’h, medics 1 
treatment, etc.) 

" 





0.50 




Total grain p.c. p.m. 



11.77 

7.66 


G—Green Card, 
Y—Yellow Ca rd 


The gap between the average p.c. p.ra, consumption 
ind BPL household consumption, level was Rs. 28 
according to NSS 38th round. The public distribution 
system in Andhra State can r hu s cover up the gap 
by about 40 per cent. However, if ihe system is 
rationalised by restricting the yellow card coverage 
to income 'evcls below Rs. 1000 p.m., reducing ceiling 
of quantities on vellow card and increasing quantities 
to be made available to green card holders by say 
50 ner cent of existing levels and broading the shop¬ 
ping list adding pulses, coarse cloth, soap, tea, wheat 
four, matches, potatoes, onions, selected spices etc. 
to PDS list it can cover up the gap to about 60 per 
cent. It has been calculated that if yellow cards are 


scrapped, the green card holders can get 47 Kg. of 
rice or 85 per cent of their requirement. To make the 
system politically acceptable issue price may be raised 
for availing of the increased quantity so that subsidy 
burden is substantially reduced—say an average of 
30 paisc per Kg. on staple food. The per capita per 
month burden would be only Rs. 3 in that case. 
Taking the yearly subsidy to be about Rs. 36 and 
the number of urban poor around 55 million, this 
would entail a yearly expenditure of Rs. 198 crores. 

The procurement levy, however, should be principally 
oriented for the benefit of urban and rural poor alike 
if it is to justify itself. 


* k’U-n adon WitioYmg>yit;m of fool commodities—AcaseStud.yoftowncitiesofHyderabad and Seccndrabad,Impact Centre- 
Hyderabad 1987. 
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1 he study by P. S. George on Public Distribution of 
Food grains in Kerala* snows that the procurement 
level oi paddy in Kerala was influenced oy ilie gap 
between the open market price and the procurement 
price. As the gap oetween ihe two mcieaseu, me 
failure in the procurement volume increased. Thus, 
for a given procurement price, the procurement level 
increased as the open market price fell and for a 
given open market price, the procurement level in¬ 
creased as the procurement price increased. The 
procurement level showed a negative relation with die 
production level mainly due to shrinking size of land 
holdings according to which, procurement levies are 
graded. 

This study also indicated that public distribution in 
Kerala was influenced by various factors like the small 
proportion of food produced witnin the state, large 
inherence between the open marker price and ration 
price, high level of public awareness, limited quantities 
made available through the public distribution system. 

According to the study the shortfall in rice availability 
was compensated through an increased wheat supply. 
The stuay eonarms the result of Hyderaoaci sluuy mat 
poor section obtain higher proportion of their rice 
need from public distribution system (two-third in 
case of Kerala study) as compared to better off sections 
(one-third proportion). The poor filled up the gap 
with tapioca purchase while the upper ones did it 
with better quantity of rice. 

The farm-producers incomes were reduced to the extent 
market prices were higher as compared to procure¬ 
ment prices. However the gain to the consumer was 
largci as compared to the costs in the form of reduced 
incomes of farmers and government subsidies. 

The absence of rationing and removal of zonal res¬ 
trictions led to lower consumption of rice on the part 
of the poor and higher expenditure levels than under 
rationing. The authors conclude : 

(1) Subsidised public distribution reduced skew¬ 
ness in consumption levels amongst different 
groups of consumers. 

(2) Procurement of rice through graded levy at 
price levels below open market price reduced 
the income disparity amongst farmers. 

(3) Subsidised public distribution was better than 
direct income transfer for raising consump¬ 
tion level of low income consumer from the 
point of view of feasibility and cost 
effectiveness. 

(4) The partial gains to the producers and 
consumers exceeded the direct cost o; gov¬ 
ernment subsidy. The author holds “While 
it may be possible to take a position that 
the long term answer to achieving increased 


consumption levels of the poor is 
to provide increased income opportunities, 
this cannot be a short-term soiuuon. ine 
shori-terin solution tor areas suen as Keraia 
is an eliectivo puohc distribution ** 

lair Price Shop System 

The potential gain of the PDS cannot be realised if 
the lair price snop system is not aireauuuivd. me 
accession^ of lair price suops nas cutisiaerauly im¬ 
proved for urban areas. Rowevtij for poor ungiant 
worxers registration lor obtaining new radon caru is 
quite a demanuing procedure. rt.s a reauu, tney nave 
to torego ration-card benents. Ihe procedure neeus 
drastic simplification and speeuy disposal. 

The daily wage earners get their wages daily. Unlike 
salaried workers, they worn under nuctuanng con¬ 
ditions. However, liie issue of rationed arncies is 
restricted to once a month. It requues consiueraole 
planning for casual worxers to save to ouy full quan¬ 
tities. it would facilitate off lanes on the part of poor 
worxers if at least four deuveties weie j.exmuieu m 
a month rather than one. 

Over 90 per cent of the respondents in rural as well 
as urban areas were of tne view that weiguunem 
should be checked regularly, binniany, the quality 
supplied also required cheeking. Olieii ordinary quality 
cereals were released at line or supernne rates. 

Olten different commodities were supplied at different 
times. This resulted in wastage or time wnicii nas to 
be found often by cutting down work time. Com¬ 
modities can be supplied at a convenient iiour oi tne 
day so that the worker does not lose the working 
time unnecessarily. This would however, require co¬ 
ordination at supply office level so that different com¬ 
modities arc supplied as per indent. Ihe suggestion 
for consumer advisory committee which should include 
women was made by about two-third of urban 
respondents. 

On the fair price shop side also there are genuine 
grievances. The margin allowed is very small. The 
allowances for transit and store losses and packing 
material is inadequate. A cooperative cannot hope to 
do viable business with these rates. The issue system 
at district supply cilice is erratic. The transaction must 
be in cash which requires larger working capital. 1 he 
quality variation can be manipulated, ihe inspections 
are less frequent and superficial. There are allegation 
of malpractices that quantities saved by manipulating 
ration card arc diverted for being sold at higher 
prices in open market. If there is a bumper production 
year and free market conditions obtain, the merchants 
can beat the PDS in efiiciency. The losses on account 
of storage and transport were alone estimated to be 
of the order of Rs. 410 crores during the three year 


• P. S George - Public Distribution of food gra in in Kerala Research Report No. 7 Internationa 1 Food policy Research Institute 
March 79, 

•*Ibld— Pag* No '• 226 
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period 19s4—87 despite modernisation of warehousing 
auu irausuippnig arrangement. l nc open niarKet gooos 
can oe oougm in a variety ot cnoices at aoout tno 
same or rower prices to uie convenience of buyers and 
even on creon oasis wmen rua cannot provide, Tne 
auvamage or open market wmen is oriented to attrac- 
ung ouyers are rar too many in a normal year, it is 
omy m a regime ol' scarcny tnat rns enjoys advan¬ 
tages oy onoting goods at reiauvcjy lower and staoie 
pines, rue regime of scarcity and ncavy subsidies 
cannot oe maintained lor ever. 

Discussion 

1 he maintenance of PDS in a normal production year 
vvouid depend on tne relative rates of procurement, 
government suosioics ana consumer orientation, 
uncinig row procurement prices would be increasingly 
dime mi oceause me collective voices through wmen 
farmers are seeking reasonable prices for tneir pro¬ 
ducts are aircaay quite powerful. 1 He State subsidies 
can suit oe raised out me opportunity cost ot mis 
measure would oe investment in alternate development 
projects wiutout wmen state incomes cannot take a 
progressive cnaracicr. The snort-term relief and 
wenare consioerauon will have to be balanced with 
tne medium and long term development considerations. 
Kcuunec must, tnerUore, be placed on mcreas/ng the 
responsiveness of tne PDb to consumers’ needs and 
conveniences ptcieiaoiy through a cooperative mecha¬ 
nism wmen would mvolve tne ouyers and ensure tneir 
contact. 

There are very few surveys of buyers of PDS Prof. 
Kamcsn bnait made a comprehensive study of ouyiug 
patterns ol urban poor and the public distribution 
system*. The study is based on a sample survey of 
150 poor families hi Ahmedabad city. 

These families which were regularly buying from 
public distribution outlets were further classified into 
those wonting near their home, those working away 
out having JUxed place of work and those working away 
from home without any fixed place. Enquiries were 
made about 30 items regarding units of buying, fre¬ 
quency, who did the shopping, time, place and terms 
Di buying. 

The main conclusions of the study arc follows : 

1. The authors find that urban poor are mostly 
buyers with cash. The traders’ credit is not 
available to this class of buyers to add to 
the attractions of buying from private tra¬ 
ders. The FPS system can, therefore, work 
on cash basis. 

2. More than 95 per cent of urban poor buy 
near their homes even though they go out 
to far off places for work. Hie reason is 
that they buy only after they have succeeded 
during day’s work to earn sufficient money. 

3. The fair price shops supply only limited 
items, rice, wheat, sugar, kerosene. The 


large number of other items out of the list 
of 30 most frequently needed arc brought 
from private shops because they arc near 
home, allow small size of purchases, and 
are open at times which are convenient to 
buyers. The three items of fair price shops 
are also purchased along with either items 
for the above reasons. Only 36 per cent of 
the sample families bought rice from fair 
price shops. In case of wheat the percentage 
was still lower (20 pr cent). The reason 
was that the women of urban poor have to 
go out for work. They buy wheat llour 
which can be readily used for making 
chapatis. Buying whole grain requires clean¬ 
ing, storing, preserving and taking to mill 
for grinding. They do not have time and 
facilities for the same. 

4. In case of sugar also only 46 per cent buy 
from FPS while the rest is bought from 
traders. Even, in case of rice they buy from 
traders who also provides ready-maae mix 
of rice-and-pulses for preparing ‘khichadi’ 
(hod-ge-potch). About 20 per cent buy 
coarse grain because of food habits or to 
economise on expenditure. This is not avail¬ 
able at FPS. The same is true in case of 
pulses, groundnut oil, tea, which are needed 
by urban poor but not supplied by FPS. 

5. About 95 per cent of the cereal purchasing 
(rice, wheat flour, or whole grain) and 
about 54 per cent of the sugar purchasing 
was done in the evening after the family 
earner returned from work. About 30 per 
cent of the sugar purchasing was done in 
the morning. Only 5 per cent of purchasing 
was done in the afternoon. Since the FPS 
observe office hours (11 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 
they are totally unsuitable for women who 
do bulk of buying. 

6. About 60 per cent of rice purchasing is done 
by housewife, 14 per cent by chilaren and 
only 16 per cent by manfolks. Similar 
percentage were found for purchase of wheat 
flour. In case of sugar, male buying in 
slightly higher. It is clear that bulk of buying 
is done by housewives and children. 

7. Regarding the frequency of purchase, it was 
found that 28 per cent families bought on 
daily basis, 32 per cent on weekly basis 
and only 28 per cent on monthly basis. 
This is understandable in view of the casual 
nature of job, fluctuations of income and 
lack of storage facilities. In case of wheat 
the weekly buying is the dominant pattern 
because bulk purchase is necessary for grind¬ 
ing purpose. However, wheat flour is bought 
on day-to-day basis. Even 34 per cent of 
families buy sugar on day-to-day basis be- 


*Ram 2 sliBhatt: Consumer Education and Research Centre, 5 Panchsheel Society, Ahmedabad. 
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cause of uncertainty and unsulliciency of 
income. 

8. Hie characteristic nature of income flows 
also determines the unit of buying. Rice 
and wheat flour was generally bought in 
the units of 500 gms. to 2.5 kg., wheat 
flour in 5 kgs.—10 kgs. units and sugar 
in 50—100 gms., quantity. The FPS system 
allows only one purchase after which the 
remaining quota lapses. It is not surprising 
that unpurchased surplus finds entry in the 
open market in the clandestine manner. The 
traders’ attraction for an FPS outlet despite 
very low margins is not without its reasons. 

The above findings show that the responsiveness 
of the PDS to the buying patterns of urban 
poor leaves a lot to be desired. In fact, 
there is a strong case for organising the 
urban poor, where they live in large clusters, 
into a cooperative and recognise it for a 
fair price outlet. It should be allowed suffi¬ 
cient working capital to stock essential like 
soap, tea, gur, wheat flour, spices, oil, etc. 
in addition to rice, wheat and sugar and 
should observe hours as decided by the 
managing committee of the locals. The 
secretary who should be a local person from 
poor families can be trained and paid out 
of margin. If necessary, grant-in-aid can be 
given or meeting salary of part-time secre¬ 
tary, purchase of weights and measures, 
storage units, house rent etc. Since purchase 
is done by women mostly, it would be pre¬ 
ferable if sales counter is managed by a 
women. Public distribution can thus serve 
as an important means of augmenting local 
employment. 


The continuation of public distribution system is. not 
without its challenges. The justification of stockpiling 
to meet contingency of famine and assuring a lair 
price to the consumer is challenged on the ground 
that the same objective can be achieved with less 
cost if households are enabled through advances or 
other ways to stockpile grain for about 90 days in 
advance and FCI operations are restricted to a much 


smaller manageable volume. The losses involved in 
transport and warehousing carry-over charges and 
administrative overheads are so high that they 
exceed the margin of the traders. Besides huge 
bank credit is tied up in less productive manner. The 
low controlled prices at which quantities are issued to 
ration card holders are also challenged on the ground 
that if the production is normal and free market is 
allowed, the ruling open market prices would be much 
lower as compared to those in a dual price regime. 
The oportunity cost of obtaining supplies from a rigid 
and limited rationing system are far more as com¬ 
pared to those of obtaining them even at slightly 
higher price from a far more flexible and variegated 
open market. In a good year, under normal competi¬ 
tive conditions, FCI would find it difficult to keep its 
head above water unless its losses incurred by re¬ 
lease or food grain at subsidised prices or conces¬ 
sional exports are met by the government. If a sys¬ 
tem keeps itself continuously oriented to the custo¬ 
mers and can progressively decentralise itself through 
a grain-gola system, for example it can overcome 
its disadvantages a great deal. At the moment the 
disadvantages arc inherent in the centralised mono¬ 
poly procurement, and limited and rigid issue sys¬ 
tem. Any extension would mean more subsidies 
under the present circumstances rather than more 
self-reliance which should be expected as the scalar 
economics are reaped. The system would need 
thorough recasting to achieve the goal of food secu¬ 
rity for all at reasonable costs 


Public Distribution 

While public distribution of food and other essential 
commodities at concessional fair prices has an alle¬ 
viating value in the short run, the long run solution 
has to be found by augmenting incomes and employ¬ 
ment and stabilising the gains of purchasing power 
made by poor families. The problems of upgrading 
the deteriorating physical environment, development 
of human resources of the households-, participation 
in the decision making process to retreive an unequal 
power balance cannot be answered by public distri¬ 
bution programmes. These require action on a much 
broader form. As a supportive tool, however, the 
importance of public distribution is undesirable. 



CHAPTER VI 


SKILL UPG RAD AT ION PROGRAMMES FOR 
URBAN POOR 


Several studies on socio-economic aspects of urban 
situation have pointed to the fact that employment 
expansion, stabilisation and adequate incomes are 
recognised as the most widely and acutely felt pro¬ 
blems by the urban poor. The programme of shelter 
or improvement of physical infrastructure would not 
solve this problem by itself. Skill training and credit 
support programmes were therefore, needed for the 
generation and improvement of employment oppor¬ 
tunities currently available to the urban poor and 
help them augment their household incomes which 
in course of time could be used to raise the standard 
of living including shelter and basic household 
amenities. 

Skill Training Programmes 

There are no direct central programmes of assistance 
for skill training for urban poor. However, a few 
State Govts, have taken the initiative. The Tamil 
Nadu Government has incorporated an Employment 
Training component with the activities of Slum 
Clearance Board under which it trained 4935 persons 
by March 1981 at a cost of Rs. 2.44 million. The 
rate has staggered down recently. The Gujarat 
Govt, has a scheme of Career Development courses 
which covers a wide range of trades. It provides 
stipend and training to the participants who are not 
confined to poor areas only. It has, however, been 
funding Baroda Citizen Council since 1972 for taking 
up skill training programmes in its service areas 
which constitute urban poverty pockets. It trained 
275 candidates by 1974 under the programme for 
which an evaluation report is available. The pro¬ 
gramme has been continuing with greater tempi.’ 
since then. During the year 1986, the number of 
candidates trained by the Council under State and 
community supported courses was 232. Reports 
from U.C.D. and U.B.S. projects also contain a 
small skill training component, a large part of which 
is focused on improving service skills of women of 
the project area. These are nothing like approaching 
a National or State level programme for the training 
urban poor for skill upgradation. The programmes 
are still confined to project levels and constitute a 
minor head of expenditure. At the moment they 
do not affect even one tenth of one per cent of the 
population of urban poor. 

The data on follow-up of Tamil Nadu Employment 
Training Programme conducted under the auspices 
of the Slum Clearance Board is available as on 
March 1986. The evaluation of skill training activity 
of Baroda Citizens Council was made in 1974. The 
follow-up data is being assembled for upgradation. 


The salient findings of these studies are discussed 
below. 

Approach 

1 lie Tamilnadu programme was originally formulated 
anti earned out oy jvuviuA and was nandea over to 
IN sen on transicr ot the budding activity in slum 
areas to SCB. It is specially beamed on drop-out 
youth population. Most of the trades require less 
tfian seven years of education. Referrals are made 
by community workers. The community develop¬ 
ment department iias identified agencies for conduct¬ 
ing training. Stipends and training expenses are 
paid through these institutions. The Baroda Citizens 
Council on the other hand runs some programmes 
itself and also refers candidates after a careful process 
of discussion for assessment of interest, previous 
skills, follow-up facilities etc, Courses are held in 
suitable cases in others institutions where spare capa¬ 
city exists. It is also addressed to youth in low 
income service areas. Courses often require some 
3 Rabilities but a formal school certificate or degree 
is not insisted. Referrals are made by community 
worker. A perusal of 44 courses assisted by Tamil¬ 
nadu SCB shows that training is provided for jobs 
in modern sector as well as traditional sector. 

The most popular trades arc; driving, wiremanship 
and are welding amongst males and tailoring, handi¬ 
craft, nursing aides, electronics and working as 
cresche teacher amongst females. The selection of 
the course depends on a careful assessment of the 
type of skills which are needed by industries, corpo¬ 
ration or other institutes. The State finance conies 
only for designated courses. However, the commu¬ 
nity work devisory committee may recommend new 
training programmes for which there is a demand. The 
course is then financed out of the council’s own funds. 
Motor driving, rickshaw driving, plumbing, carpentry, 
electrician, Radio and T.V. repairing, A.C. and 
referigeration servicing, motor rewinding, cycle 
repairing, Ambar Charkha spinning, civil and mechani¬ 
cal draftmanship, salesmanship, food crafts, stitching 
etc. are amongst the courses which have attracted 
most of the trainees. 

Male and Female Distribution 

Of 4935 trainees reported under TNSLC programme 
52 per cent were males and 48 per cent Females. 
Female preferred courses were : nursing aides, safety 
match making, tailoring, embroidery, handicraft, net 
weaving, saree printing and chalk making. Recently 
electronics, hand composing and proof reading, 
psysiothcrapy and cresche aides, typing and salesmen- 
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ship, and working as cresche teachers have also 
attracted lady candidates. 

Distribution over Manufacturing and Service Trades 

Of the total candidates trained so far, 55.? per cent 
belong to service and transport trades (nursery, 
aides, house maids, rickshaw and motor driving, 
plumbing and repairing cresche teachers, etc.) and 
the rest belonged to manufacturing trades (electronics, 
leathercrafts, carpentry, printing, composing etc). 
In Baroda the training programmes arc predomi¬ 
nantly oriented to secondary sector. 

Cost of Training 

The average cost of training is little under Rs, 1,000 
per trainee between 81—84 and varies from year 
to year and trade to trade. Prior to 1981, the pro¬ 
ject trained 3,833 persons at a cost of Rs. 13.41 lakhs 
giving a per capita cost of Rs. 361 only. The cost 
varies from trade to trade. In case of Baroda Citi¬ 
zens Council the per trainee cost was Rs. 180 prior 
to 1975. It has increased in recent years. The 
exact figures arc however, not known. According 
to evaluation reports the training expenses are set off 
by extra earnings in about three months’ time. 


mainly benefited the scheduled castes and backward 
castes. In case of Baroda study, nearly 50 per cent 
belonged to scheduled castes (city percentage of 
S.C. = 4) and about 40 per cent belonged to religious 
minority communities ((city percentage = 12). Only 
10 per cent belonged to other castes. The process 
of selection has thus provided the desired social tilt 
in the programme. 

Education and previous work expenses 

Educational profiles of the trained candidates are not 
available from Tamil Nadu data but educational pro¬ 
file of sample respondents in Baroda study shows 
that about one-third were illiterate about one-half 
were literate but were non-matriculatcs. The remain¬ 
ing were matriculates. Barring very few exceptions, 
all the families had other earner in the families. 
About 62 per cent of them had also same previous 
work experience. 

Income 

The following Table from M.M.D.A. gives the result 
candidates belonged to families in which earning was 
below poverty line or was marginally on it as defined 
according to relevant N.S.S. expenditure norms 
applicable to the data. 


Caste Composition of Trainees 

The sample survey of persons contacted for follow¬ 
up in Namil Nadu programme showed that 43 per cent 
were Scheduled Castes, 49.5 per cent belonged to 
backward classes and only 7.5 per cent belonged to 
other castes or communities. The programme thus 


Employment status after training 

The following Table from M.M.D A. gives the result 
of follow-up on a sample of 533 respondents drawn 
from two trainees’ list who have been trained between 
1981—86. 


Post Training Employment Status (In Percent') 


Trade 

No. ! 

Employment on w agework Self Employed Total 

employed 

SameTrade Othcrtradc SameTrade OthcrTrade 

Total Un¬ 
employed 

Electronics 

4! 

39.0 

5.0 «*• 

r 7.0 

r _ 

51.0 

46 0 

Nursing Aides 

103 

44.1 

1.9 

— 

— 

Z6.0 

54.0 

Sa lesmenship 

5 

20.0 

— 

20.0 

— 

<<0.0 

60.0 

Welder 

118 

27.9 

27.4 

3.3 

1.6 

60.2 

39.8 

Simple Wiring 

88 

45.4 

19.3 

5.7 

— 

70.4 

29.6 

Cycle Repair 

35 

22.9 

34.9 

8.6 

— 

65.8 

24.42 

Cresche Teacher 

27 

27.5 

14.3 

-- 

— 

51.8 

48.2 

Driver 

30 

40.0 

30.0 

11.0 

- 

8?.0 

13.0 

Hand Composing 

26 

42.3 

11.5 

3.8 

- 

57.6 

42.4 

Ta iloring 

49 

4.3 

10.2 

12.2 


36 8 

63 2 

Plumbing 

38 

52.7 

5.5 

5.5 

- 

63.7 

36.3 

Carpentry 

25 

60.0 

56.0 

— 

— 

96 0 

4.0 

Total 

533 

36.6 

17.6 

4.8 

6.3 

59.3 

40.7 
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The analysis of data shows the 59 per cent of the 
sample respondents were found employed after 
training while 41 per cent were unemployed. The 
female had a significantly higher percentage of un¬ 
employment after training (51 per cent) as com¬ 
pared to males (33 per cent). 

It is of interest to know that 81 per cent of the ex- 
trainees were registered with the employment 
exchange. The data about willingness of unemployed 
extrainess showed that 60 per cent of them were 
interested in self-employment opportunities as 79 per 
cent of them were willing to join the co-operatives. 
Two further facts need to be mentioned. Those 
who mentioned employment in the same trade were 
41.4 per cent while 20 per cent mentioned employ¬ 
ment in other trades. Training might contribute to 
general proficiency and flexibility. However, the 
direct utilisation of technical skills acquired from 
training according to data in self-employment consti¬ 
tutes only 4.8 per cent of the total employment after 
training. Even though 60 per cent of the unemployed 
cx-trainees showed inclination to go for self-employ¬ 
ment lines, there are apparent limitations. The self- 
employment percentage is high in tailoring, driving, 
cycle-repairing and salesmensbip, electronics, plumb¬ 


ing, simple wiring and welding have also shown some 
scope but a large number of candidates prefer, try 
and succeed in obtaining fixed income salaried jobs. 

In Baroda sample also 56 per cent of ex-trainees 
were employed of which about 30 per cent were 
employed on the same job and the remaining on 
different jobs. The rest (about 44 per cent) were 
looking for the jobs. Training is not therefore, a 
sure passport to job. It improves the chances and 
builds up self-confidence but the utilisation rate has 
not been touched at a higher than 60 per cent level 
so far. In case of carpentry, where there is a shortage 
of workers due to ut-imigration to gulf countries, 
the utilisation rate has reached 90 per cent. It is 
pretty low in tailoring mainly because of limitations 
attached to women who have been attached to this 
line of training. The duration and quality of train¬ 
ing, the capacity of the cducands, market conditions 
all combine to determine the rate of utilisation. The 
trainers were requested to share their assessment of 
trainees’ learning behaviour in Baroda Study. It was 
clear that their favourable rating had strong positive 
relationship with subsequent absorption in job. On 
the trainees’ side they asked for more practice sessions 
and retraining in those lines for which there was good 
demand. 


Returns From Post-Trainfng Employment 

—L r5tUrn r ^?J?!.!l ren t. t . rades varv - Tl «„ mc l n mont j!' y ca l nia Jl from Tamilnadu data have been worked om in ,hc following table 


Trade 

No. Mean 

monthly 

Earnings 

Earningcatrgorie? and. rercen'fprf 
same Trade 

R'ffi r<i.t TrcC ? 


Below 

Rs.200 

Rs.200 

Rs. 400 

A bow 

Rs. 400 

Below 

Rs.200 

Rs.200 

Re. 400 

Above 
Rs. 400 

Electronics 

21 

221 

32.0 

68.0 



100.0 

-—-- 

Nursing Aids 

47 

209 

67.0 

33.0 



100.0 


Salesmanship 

2 

200 

100.0 

- _ 



100.0 


Welding 

71 

275 

54.0 

_ _ 

5.4 

29.0 

35.0 

36 0 

Simple Wiring 

82 

200 

33.0 

58.0 

9.0 

6.0 

70.0 

24.0 

Cycle Repa iring 

23 

289 

— 

100.0 

_ 

17.0 

50.0 

33.0 

Crcschc Teacher 

74 

200 

67.0 

33,0 



100.0 


Driving 

26 

327 

— 

93.0 

7.0 

18.0 

45.6 

36.4 

Kind Composing 

15 

270 

— 

16.4 

8.0 

_ 

66.7 

33.3 

Tailoring 

18 

144 

50.0 

45.0 


100.0 



Plumbing 

23 

216 

— 

100.0 



100.0 


Carpentry 

2 3 

308 

— 

90.0 

10.0 

7.0 

72.0 

21.0 

Total 

346 

261 

36.0 

60.0 

4.0 

12.0 

60.0 

28.0 


The average income per month comes to Rs. 261 
which is even below the minimum wage rate for full 
employment. The highest average is found in case of 
driving (Rs. 308) while the lowest average of Rs. 144 
is found in case of tailoring in which mostly women 
have been trained. They are able to earn only below 
Rs. 200 in a majority of cases. There conhl have been 
understatement of income, which is a likelihood in 
view of the survey report that a sense of hesitancy 
characterised the respondent when he answered this 


question. The incomes might also pertain to part-time 
employment especially when it is earned on self- 
employed trade. Even if allowances were made for 
these factors, the income is decidedly much below the 
level of craftsmen’s earning in the some line in formal 
sector. 

While extreme case of Rs. 2.000 of monthly income 
are paraded to the visitors, the data shows that 36 
per cent of the ex-trainees get less than Rs. 200 work 
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of monthly income and almost 50 per cent get below 
201—250 per month. About 10 per cent get between 
Rs. 301—400. Thus in 96% of the cases the monthly 
income is less than Rs. 400 a month. The average 
income in self-employed sector is about 34 per cent 
higher. There arc chances of movement from low 
paid wage sector to self-employed sector after gaining 
necessary experience, accumulating capital and building 
positive relationship with future clients. Nevertheless, 
the gaps between returns from organised formal sector 
and the non-formal sector in which ex-trainees find 
initial entry are far too large. However, compared to 
average earnings from unskilled work, which are 
unstable this stable income still represents a sizeable 
improvement. The additional income constituted 22 
per cent of the family income. The social expenses on 
training were recovered in the form of additional 
personal incomes in about three month’s time. 

Suggested Policy 

There is undoubtedly \ need for a nationally supported 
programme of skill upgradation for youth belonging 
to low income families who have not been able to 
avail of normal educational opportunities. Young 
persons who are unemployed or severely underemployed 
in poor families need to be given priority over others. 

The programme support may be provided in the form 
of stipend for defrayment of training costs and part of 
maintenance support. About Rs. 1,000 per trainees 
might be allocated. The initial goal might cover about 
a million youth over a five year period. This would 
require an outlay of tbout Rs. 100 crores which is a 
modest investment in productivity-oriented, non-formal, 
further education. The success rate of youth getting 
absorbed in a job after training might be about 50 
per cent. The programme is thus expected to benefit 
half a million families on long term basis which might 
lift about five per cent of the total BPI. families in 
urban areas above poverty line while about 10 per 
cent might be getting advantage of stipend, giving 
them at least temporary relief and a better chance of 
making a niche in the world of work in future. Its 
visibility could spark up support amongst voluntary 
agencies and even stimulate self-paid efforts especially 
if the trained persons are absorbed in reasonably paid 
job. Needless to say that the rate of reward from such 
jobs is expected to be at a higher level than an unskilled 
persons-get. 


the major question is identification of lines where 
openings are likely to occur. Advisory Committees 
on each cityjrcgion may be constituted drawing persons 
trom industries, local sclf-Government, construction 
and transport firms, industrial chambers, some expert 
professionals and social service institutes in health 
and educational fields. The committee should not only 
identify training lines but also indicate norms for 
payment after employment. At present they are very 
low and the complaint from ex-trainees to that effect 
arc not without foundation. The committee should 
have sub-committees for drawing syllabus, and periodi¬ 
cally visiting training institutes for supervision. The 
results should be monitored periodically in committee 
meetings. An autonomous agency might be necessary 
to administer the funds, identify training institutions, 
select candidates, follow-up the trainees and account 
for its performance for each city region. It could be 
a registered society or have some other autonomous 
character. A departmental body would not have neces¬ 
sary flexibility for administering educational programs. 
It has to encourage formation of voluntary initiative 
and also use facilities of ITI, Polytechnics and cottage 
industries training institutes to impart training. The 
ministries of Labour and Industry need to issue 
instructions to allow use of such institutes for training 
youth from low income households in a manner that 
regular as well as non-regular course streams both 
gain from each other. 

The competition for employment might bring wage 
level down and might hurt regulars if the trades and 
services where jobs are expanding are not selected or 
self-employed units arc not formed in an adequate 
number. The training units must have built-in exten¬ 
sion responsibility mechanism to provide consultancy, 
ar.d support of their contacts to ex-trainees. The 
success rate of the training programme needs to be 
regularly monitored through correspondence, personal 
contacts, shop and home visits in terms of numbers 
absorbed and incomes earned at least for a period 
of 3 years. Bonus grants could be given in case of 
very successful cases. The recruitment, quality of 
instruction, practical, duration of course, equipment, 
contacts with prospective employers or job assemblers 
are very important in improving success rate. The 
autonomous agency set up for the purpose should be 
led by persons of experience and education vision to 
stimulate training institution to attain higher and higher 
levels ©f excellence. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CREDIT SUPPORT FOR SELF-EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMME FOR URBAN POOR 


While a strong credit support programme for rural 
poor was set up under the umbrella of Integrated 
Rural Development Programme (IRDP) on a national 
scale by the Government of India, no such programme 
existed to assist urban poor whose efforts to improve 
income and expand employment were being frustrated 
by lack of credit from the commercial banks and a 
very high rate of interest on credit which was borrowed 
from the private money lenders. Since 1977 the com¬ 
mercial banks started covering the urban poor under 
the Differential Rate of Interest Scheme. In 1978, 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority 
(CMDA) started a credit support programme for small 
scale entrepreneurs. Encouraged by the success of the 
programme it was extended to CUDPTII (1983 to 
1986). The Central Government announced a 
programme called Self Employment Programme for 
Urban Poor (SEPUP) which has come into the imple¬ 
mentation stage with effect from September, 1986. 

Salient features of the various programmes are given 
below : 

Differential Interest Rate Scheme 

The differential interest rate scheme was started on 
March, 25, 1972 as a pilot scheme and applied to 
industrially backward districts excluding SFDA|MFAL 
districts. Since 1977 th© scheme wa s extended to cover 
the whole country. The scheme covered scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe members, physically handi¬ 
capped persons or their institutions, and womens’ 
homes and orphanages pursuing gainful occupations 
and producing marketable output. Indigent students, 
those collecting and selling fodder In different areas, 
persons engaged in processing minor forest produce, 
agriculturists and those engaged in allied occupations 
were also eligible. The conditions were • 

(a) Family income shall not exceed Rs. 3,000 
(Initially the limit was Rs. 2,000 which was 
subsequently raised). 

(b) Borrower should not be an employer or a 
paid employee on a regular basis. He should 
be engaged in a family occupation. 

(c) It should be shown that the borrower would 
be able to raise his present income level 
with the help of loan for an economic acti¬ 
vity which could become viable within a 
period of 3 years. 

(d) He should not borrow from any other source. 


The loans are advanced at a uniform rate or 4 per 
cent. Since 1971, the limit is Rs. 1,500 for working 
capital and Rs. 5,000 for term loan (earlier these 
limits were Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,500 respectively). Com¬ 
posite loans upto Rs. 6,500 could be given to indi¬ 
viduals plying small scale industrial units. 

The margin requirement is waived. Security and surety 
also are not to be insisted. In special cases hypothe¬ 
cation is permitted. The cost of insurance is by the 
banks. No documentary evidence need to be insisted 
upon. 

Repayment period can be extended to 5 years. It 
should be worked out taking into account sustenance 
requirements of the borrower. 

The banks are required to lend under DRI at one 
per cent of their total advances (Initially it was 0.5 
per cent). Two-third of it is earmarked for rural areas 
and one-third for urban areas. 40 per cent of the DRI 
advances should be for scheduled caste and scheduled 
tribe borrower. The guarantee provided by Insurance 
and Credit Guarantee Corporation has been increased 
to 90 per cent in case of DRI loans to encourage banks 
to exert themselves in this direction. 

The money is routed through State Corporation or 
multipurposes societies specially organised for this 
purpose provided the interest rate is not increased. 

SMALL SCALE ENTREPRENEURS PRO¬ 
GRAMME (SSEP) 

This scheme was initiated by Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority in 1976 to support economic 
activities of slum dwellers alongwith efforts to im¬ 
prove physical infrastructure as part of CUDP-IJ. 
The salient features of the programme were as 
under : 

(1) Government of India would direct com¬ 
mercial banks to make loans totalling about 
Rs. 3 crorcs under CUDP-TI. The expecta¬ 
tion was to cover 4,800 entrepreneurs with 
an average loan size of Rs. 6,250'-. 

(2) The cottage and small industries depart¬ 
ment will assign 20 extension workers to 
assist the target .group. Thus each exten¬ 
sion workers was expected to cover about 
240 small scale entrepreneurs. 

(?) CMDA will be responsible for implemen¬ 
tation. co-ordination and monitoring of the 
programme. 
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The programme actually started in. 1978 and could 
achieve a coverage of 3911 beneficiaries (Target : 
4,800) with a loan disbursement of Rs. 0.91 crores 
(Target : Rs. 3 crores) giving an average loan amount 
of Rs. 2,336 per beneficiary (expected level 
Rs. 6,250). Efforts were made to channelise Social 
Welfare Department inputs arid later Self-Employ¬ 
ment Scheme inputs for the programme. Encouraged 
by the results, the programme has been included in 
CUDP-III. (April 83— Dec. 86). 


The following targets were laid for SSEP programme. 


Target for SSEP Under GUDP-llI 


Category of Loan No. of Amount of 

beneficiaries Loan 

(Rs. Crores) 

A. 

(Eligible for Loan under 

DRI) Annual income upto 

Rs. 3,000/- (DRI Rate of 
interest @4%) 

11,500 

2.30 

B. 

(Eligible for interest subsidy) 
Annual income between 

Rs. 3.000 ~Rs. 7,299- 
(Rateot interest @ 12.£% 
tor timely repayment of loan) 

20.000 

10.00 

C. 

(Annual family income above 
Rs. 7,200 (Interest rate 
12*%). 

11.100 

8.8 f 



42,600 

21.17 


Against these targets, the achievements for the pro¬ 
gramme were reported as under :— 

Total loan disbursed (01-04-84 to 31-12-86) 
Rs. 7.57 crores (Target 21.17 crores). 

Number of beneficiaries 18,259 (Target 42,600). 

Average amount of loan per beneficiary Rs. 4,146 
(Expected level Rs. 4,969). 

The recovery was reported to be 70 per cent, A 
large number of registered civic and voluntary agen¬ 
cies cooperated in extending the loan assistance to 
the poor households in Bustee areas. Considering 
that the programme is expected to cover about 25 
per cent of the target group, it is still a long distance 
to cover to attain full coverage. 

SELF EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMME FOR 
URBAN POOR (SEPU1P) 

TVe SEPUP, sponsored by Government of India, 
ca.ne into effect from September 1, 1986. The pro¬ 
gramme is applicable to MetropolitaniUrbanlSemi- 
Urban centres having population exceeding 10,000 
a' per 1981 census. 


Eligibility 

The applicant whose monthly family income does 
not exceed Rs. 6000j- per month and has been living 
in the city for the last 3 years is eligible for loan. 
The applicant must possess previous experiences and 
attitude for undertaking the proposed activity. He 
should have a ration card and must not have availed 
of any loan under any other scheme. He should 
not be a defaulter of any bank or other credit 
institution. 

Loan limits, Rate of Interest, Security 

The loan limit is Rs. 5000;- and the rate of interest 
is 10 per cent per annum. No collateral security 
or third party guarantee is required. Hypothecation 
of assets acquired out of the loan is a sufficient 

security. 

Margin 

No margin is required. 

Snbsidy 

25 per cent of the total assistance is to be kept In 
fixed deposit with the bank. This amount is to be 
adjusted against the loan after 75 per cent of the 
assistance is repaid by the borrowers. 

Grace period of repayment 

A grace period of 3 months is allowed. Afterwards 
the due amount is payable in 33 equal instalments. 
Thus the total period of repayment is 36 months. 

Volume of activity and beneficiaries 

Separate break-up of DRI lending for urban areas 
and estimated numbers of beneficiaries are no* 
available. The SETUP loan disbursement during 
the period September 86-87 was reported to be 
Rs. 85.12 crores out of a sanctioned loan applications 
wt>rth Rs. 107.50 crores. It involved 2.64 lakh 
beneficiaries giving an amount of Rs. ' x 22i\- per 
beneficiary. The scheme is being continued for the 
year 1987. The SEPUP might be reaching a little 
less than 3 per cent households per year—slightly 
less than the number of households which would be 
annually added to the below poverty line households 
through new household formation in poverty concen¬ 
tration areas of the qities. 

As per latest data the advances under DRI exceeded 
the rates of 1 per cent of total investment in all the 
years since 1982. It ranged between 1.05 to 1.23 
during this period, 83—86. The amount outstand¬ 
ing as on March 1986 was Rs. 505.53 crores with 
45.71 lakh borrower accounts as against Rs. 311.9 
crores against 3T44 lakh accounts in 1982. Of 
these the scheduled caste accounts were 22.87 lakhs 
or 50.9 per cent of the total against the prescribed 
norm of 40 per cent. 

The simple growth rate of DRI accounts averaged 
3.09 lakhs annually and that of the loan amount 
Rs. 48.40 crores annually during the years 1982—86, 
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when the number of accounts went up from 33.44 
lakhs to 43.71 lakhs, tsmce the scheme provides 
that at least 2j3 of the advances should go to rural 
areas, the urban share would not exceed 1|3 or about 
1.03 lac accounts with a lending of about Rs. 16.4/ 
crores annually. The per borrower loan amount 
thus averages Rs. 1600 during the period 82—86. 
Between 85 and 86 however the loan amount 
increased by Rs. 19.47 crores while the number of 
accounts increased only by 0.2 lakhs. The per 
beneficiary loan could not be as high as Rs. 38000[-. 
It is thus clear that outstanding dues have been 
recomposed in a large number of cases. The more 
the overdues the less the scope for fresh borrowing 
under DRI. 

Procedure 

me icau uaiik in puunc st-Cior ouuk Having iarge.iL 
iiumoci o l uiancues rn me e\y nas uct-u made rei- 
pmimuie lur coiisuiuong a committee oi oanxers m 
ca\.ii Cityiuisirici ana act as ns convenor. Une or 
ns unices m tne cuy win oc notmed as us convemng 
oinec. ino concerned committee wiu diviue the 
cny mrtner into zones and lorm separate committees 
or oaiiKcrs ior this purpose and nx me unit and 
numoer ot beneliciancs to whom the loan is to be. 
given on tne basis ot government instructions. The 
meal committees decide number or applications to 
be alioted to each branch, decide on tne eligibility 
and torward tne applications to its selected branches 
lor sanction. The loan is to be sanctioned within 
30 days from the date of receipt of application of 
the convenor bank. The financing bank branch will 
inform the borrower as well as convening branch 
regarding applications sanctioned. The convenor 
committee is responsible for informing the public. 
There is facility for assisting more than one person 
in a family subject to the ceiling of Rs. 5000 but 
the other loan should not be for the same purpose. 
Mo collateral or third party guarantee is required 
for the loan. The loans under the scheme are eli¬ 
gible for cover under small loan guarantee scheme 
of DICGC and are included in the priority sector 
lending. The lending bank issues pass book to each 
borrower giving details of amount of loan, rate of 
interest, due dates and amount of instalments etc. 
It also includes details about adjustment to be made. 
All applications for loans, which are now a days 
invited through newspaper advertisement, are received 
by the convenor office which places the same before 
the committee for allocation to the selected branches. 
The committee is also responsible for monitoring 
and supervising the implementation of the scheme 
by the branches made responsible for loan disburse¬ 
ment. Besides head office of each branch submits 
data to RBI about implementation of the seheme 
ever)' fortnight. 

Since the applications are invited through newspapers, 
here is hardly any basis for verifying the statement 
about eligibility except through requiring cer'ificates. 
The bank staff has hardly any time for physical 
verification because applications are to be sanctioned 
in a month's time at the maximum. The same 


constraint would apply ior verifying the utilisation 
of loans. Unless a system of periodical verification 
ol physical assets is instituted, there are strong 
chances of diversion. There is very little scope tor 
offering consultancy or helpful advice by the banks 
if business is getting into crisis. No wonder that 
misdirection of loan, leakages, diversion and non¬ 
payment of dues might reach their zenith 

Impact 

Since the SEPLP loans are targttted at the rate of 
one beneficiary for 300 heads of population, the 
total number of households bcnelitiing from the 
programme are unlikely to exceed 1.7 per cent or 
the total in the city. However, the programme is 
meant for poor households earning below Rs. 600 
p.m. which has been taken as the poverty line. 
According to official statement the percentage of 
urban population below poverty line is about 28.7 
per cent. It is therefore, likely that the programme 
might be covering about 3 per cent of the nouscholds 
in poor areas in a year. The cumulative total over 
the period of time is expected to increase. 

“Regarding CMDS programme, because of limited 
scale of operation of the programme, peiceptible 
impact cou/d not be made so far on the economic 
capacity of Busti dwellers. However, the scale of 
operation of this kind of programme needs to be 
widened through appropriate machanism in order to 
enable the slum dwellers to enjoy and maintain the 
physical improvement undertaken by CMDA.” 

'The programme of SEPUP has been recently 
launched. It is, therefore too early to have evalua¬ 
tion studies from scholars covering program in its 
comprehensive aspects. However, the banks bad 
initiated Differential Interest Rate Scheme for urban 
poor as early as 1977-78, which continue to date. 
SEPUP has a more comprehensive coverage in terms 
of income groups and provides subsidy on successful 
repayment of borrowed money. The interest rate 
charged by the banks is the normal rate for small 
borrowers in the priority sector. The experience of 
DRI loans might be useful for SEPUP activities 
also. 

Findings from two comprehensive case studies of 
commercial bank loaning for urban poor are being 
reproduced below. The first is by R. B. Agarwal 
and the other by the citizens council. Both of these 
pertain to Baroda However, Dr. Agarwal’s study 
closes the borrowers’ list as on Sept. 30, 1979 while 
the council study pertains to the loan activities before 
this period. Dr. Agarwal’s sample is based on a 
20 per cent sample of beneficiaries who had borrowed 
from the bank under D scheme and S.E. schemes till 
Sept. 79. The council’s paper is based on a 20 per 
cent sample of the loan cases sponsored by the 
council till March 1975. 

Direction of Credit 

Nearly 79 per cent of DRI beneficiaries belonged to 
SC and ST classes. Women formed between one- 
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fourth to one-liith of the total number. The borro¬ 
wers were largely younger people. The scheme 
financed retailers and self-employed artisans most. 
In these respects, the DRi credit flowed in the desired 
direction. 

'The author found that only 22.5b per cent of the 
DKl borrowers satisfied alt the three conditions of 
eligibility. The main offender was the practice of 
borrowing from other agencies. Even though the 
applicants stated on their application that they had 
not borrowed from other agencies to meet the formal 
requirements of eligibility, 75 per cent of the appli¬ 
cants had borrowed irom other agencies but there 
was not way of verifying this tact. The other 
offender was income limit. Out of 133 sample 
beneficiaries investing under DIR schemes only 
33 satisfied the income criterion which means nearly 
three-fourth of the applicants would not have become 
eligible, if true income would have been stated. On 
the other hand out of 42 respondents under S.E. 
scheme there were 5 respondents (about 12 per cent) 
who satisfied the income criterion for DRI but were 
granted credit under S.E. schemes carrying higher 
rates of interest. The referral and verification ins¬ 
pection process is very nearly absent before scrutiny 
and accounts for such a large percentage of misdirec-- 
tion. 

The Baroda fifurcs where community workers took 
interest in scrutiny before sending application arc 
more favourable. Families having monthly income 
exceeding Rs. 60 p.c. p.m. were only 25.2 per cent 
of the total. Most of the B.C.D.S. sponsored appli¬ 
cations, however, were not under DRI scheme alone. 
Since the S.E. scheme applications are also included 
in it, the question of leakage did not arise. 

Media of contact 

The most effective media of contact between bank 
and the beneficiaries were the old beneficiaries. In* 
case of beneficiaries who were disadvantaged in terms 
of education, caste or sex, middlemen served as 
effective media. It was newspapers for the literate 
ones. In case of B.C.C. sponsored cases, the com¬ 
munity worker was the most important media of 
contact. 

Size of the Loan 

The average of loan amount sanctioned per borrower 
comes to Rs. 592.57 while the same for council’s 
study comes to Rs. 56"* which is related to an earlier 
period of innovative lending phase. This is a frac¬ 
tion of permissible limit. The range varied from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 3000. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
loan were below Rs. 500 in case of BCC study (I 
stage). Tn the II phase of BCC study (83-87) 
.he loan amount average improved and averaged 
Rs. 1377 per borrower. Considering the rise in 
price level, the real value of second phase loan how¬ 
ever does not seem to have risen. The amount 
asked for loan however, was higher. Tt averaged 
Rs. 2116 per borrower. Thus the amount sanctioned 
;vas about 67 per cent of what had been asked for. 


Either the applicants had inflated their needs or the 
bankers were slashing the amount based on their 
subjective judgement and were not for sanctioning 
the amount more than what was really needed. 
86.5 per cent of the respondents wished if the bank 
loan could be larger than what they got. 

Rate of Interest 

Dr. Agarwal’s study reports an interesting finding 
mat a 4 per cent interest rate was considered un¬ 
usually low by about 94 per cent of the respondents. 
About 33 per cent felt that banks might be able to 
lend more if the rate of interest was raised to say, 

9 per cent. Nearly two-third of the respondents 
did not consider rate of 9 per cent as too high. 
Although 86.5 per cent preferred low rate and more 
credit, 81 per cent gave next preference to 9 per 
cent rate ot interest with increased credit. The lowest 
preference was scored by. existing credit at higher 
rate of interest. According to the data of the study, 
only 2.61 per cent of the incremental income was 
taken up by interest, while 43.1 per cent went 
towards the payment of instalment. The author 
theretorc, argues that the purpose of keeping about 
50 per cent of the incremental income as residual 
income can be served better if the period of repay¬ 
ment is extended while the interest rate is raised so 
that increased credit could be granted. The increased 
rate (say 9 per cent) will still be differeDital, 
will not affect borrowers’ production plans 
adversely and would be nearer to the bankers’ cost 
of raising funds. It should be accompanied by an 
increased amount of credit 1 . About onc-tthird res¬ 
pondents in B.C.C. study regarded the loan amount 
as inadequate which had to be made up in nearly 
half of the cases either by their own savings (20 per 
cent) or borrowing from friends and relatives (20 per 
cent), or cooperatives (6 per cent) and private lenders 
(4 per cent). The rate of interest varied from 

10 per cent—15 per cent except in case of private 
lenders where it was 20 per cent, 

Recovery 

Overdues in case of Dr. Agarwal’s study amounted 
to only 16.42 per cent of demand for DJR schemes 
and 17.4 per cent for S.E. schemes which is pretty 
low. About one third of the defaulters under DIR 
scheme and about half under S.E. schemes were 
moderate defaulters (defaulting in 3 instalments or 
less). However, erring beneficiaries together consti¬ 
tuted 39.4 per cent and 65.5 per cent of total under 
DIR and S E schemes respectively. The percentages 
increased with the passage of time. 

The BCDS study reported a still more op'imistic 
position. After calculating what has been paid and 
the plans of beneficiaries to clear up the remaining 
debts it concluded that bad debts might average 
around 3.9 per cent after the repayment period is 
over. 

Hpwever, 24.5 per cent of the respondents did men¬ 
tion difficulties in repayments. About 60 per eent 
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attributed them to business losses, about one-tenth 
gave health reasons while the remaining gave dis¬ 
tance, racK. of education, etc. as main reasons. The 
collection difficulties had been reduced as a result of 
good community work and followup support to the 
banks. The problems were objective in the situation 
and had to be faced so much. 

While cases of wilful defaults in ease of BCDS were 
very few, about 31.3 per cent of the default in case 
of Dr. Agarwal’s study was wilful or cause by imita¬ 
tion of and provocation by defaulting borrowers. 
Absconding, of borrowers accounted for 10.7 per cent, 
while diversion of credit for a further J0.3 per cent. 
More than half of the remaining cases could have 
made up the default if there was efficient monitoring 
or follow-up system. Only one out of three defaulting 
borrowers could be visited by banking staff. Sick¬ 
ness or death of the earner (26.3 per cent) and 
shortage of market demand (15.7 per cent) undoub¬ 
tedly were the reasons for default but the wilful 
default or lack of follow-up accounted for a far larger 
proportion. 

Impact on Income 

The impact of the credit support activity on the 
increase in incomes is shown to be very favourable 
in cases of Dr. Agarwal’s study as well as BCDS 
study. The findings are as under:- - 


DIR S.E. 
Scheme Scheme 

Pre-loan menthly income 392.26 802.38 

Income increment per family 85.94 275.69 

per month 

Percent 21.91 34.46 


In case of DIR scheme the income increment was 
reported to be 21.9 per cent while in case of SE 
scheme it was 34.4 per cent. There are quite 
significant gains. An investment of Rs. 1.0 of loan 
amount over 15—21 months brought a return of 
Rs. 1.0587 per annum which included, of course, 
return on manpower and resources in land and 
building, if any. The utilisation of these resources 


become possible as a result of credit support. The 
full recovery of investment in such a short time is 
not at all an unsatisfactory proposition. 

The income gains of scheduled caste members were 
slightly less while they were higher in case of other 
families. 

Sex and caste differences in income gain 


Monthly incomo gain Average Monthly income 
loan gain 

Amount .—- —■■——•—■—--— 

Males Females 


All 592.57 83.75 91.22 

Scheduled Castes 532.20 74.21 78.80 


The lower amount of gam by Scheduled Castes might 
be due to lower amount of average loan granted to 
scheduled castes. The mean in case of S.C. was 
Rs. 532.2 while in case of non S.C. it was 592.6 per 
cent. This cut affected the rate of return on addi¬ 
tional investment adversely. The author is of the 
view that the scrutiny process needs to be put on 
more selenitic basis. 

The citizens council study also found strong evidence 
of substantial income change as a result of credit 
support. Only 4.5 per cent of this respondents 
(sample N—155) reported that there was no change 
while 10.3 per cent reported losses. However, 8.4 
per cent of those who lost income were unable to 
specify. In the rest of cases the income increment 
ranged between 30 per cent—210 per cent of the 
loan amount. In 45 per cent of the cases, the increase 
exceeded 110 per cent. Only in 18 per cent cases 
it was experienced between 51 per cent—110 per 
cent. The average net increase was experienced by 
poor as well as slightly better group alike. The 
percentage gam of poor was slightly less as compared 
to slightly better off group. 

Income increase and size of the loan 

The income increase and size of loan were closely 
related. 


Size of the loan 

DIR Scheme 

SE 

Scheme 

Mea n monthly pre¬ 
loan income 

Increment per family 
per month 

Mean monlhly pre 
loan income 

Increment per 
family per rrxrX 

Upto500 

345.43 

68.39 

No case 

Noca se 

501-1000 

399.71 

83.18 

700 

183 

1001-1500 

487.00 

139.53 

No case 

No ca se 

1501-2000 

500.00 

230.00 

570.00 

124.75 

Over 2000 

No case 

No case 

880.65 

327.34 

Overall 

392.2« 

85.94 

802.38 

375.69 




ill 


The table shows that the loan amount over Rs. 2,0Uu 
was associated with a monthly income gain of 
Rs. 375.69 while the one with a loan amount of 
Rs. 500 was associated with monthly income gain 
of Rs. 68.39. Even within the same loan group 
(Rs. 501—1000) those who started with higher 
income gained more (Rs. 183) as compared to those 
who started with low income (Rs. 83.18). 

Occupational Groups Covered 

There were no applicants from 32 out of 86 occu¬ 
pational lines recognised by banks for financial assis¬ 
tance. This shows inadequacies in the information 
diffusion strategy adopted by banks. The occupations 
which were blank ranged from black smithy to 
management consultancy. 

Opinion About Various Aspects of Service Delivery 

Nearly 72.6 per cent of the respondents in BCC study 
regarded the loan timely, while 25.8 pter cent felt 
that it was not given timely. The rate of interest 
was regarded as moderate by about one-third of the 
respondents. Similarly, those who regarded loan 
amount inadequate were 32.9 per cent of the total. 
A large majority was satisfied with repayment condi¬ 
tions. 

The size of the loan favours those who start with 
initial high income and makes greater imoact as com¬ 
pared to those who get less loan. It thus sets an 
‘effect and cause’ relationship. The income incre¬ 
ment of the group below a mean monthly family 
income of Rs. 360!- was significant but insufficient 
to help it cross the poverty fine. Had the loan amount 
been not slashed by the harshness of scrutiny, dis¬ 
favouring those who started with low income and 
were rekitqd to the potential of the project more 
obiectivelv, income increment would have been suffi¬ 
ciently large to enable them to move up the oovertv 
linr. Consultation and counselling are required to 
help S.C. anplicants draw up their project proposals 
more scientifically. 

Employment Impact 

One of the objectives of the DIR and S.F. schemes 
is employment expansion. The non-availabilitv of 
data relating to pre and post loan man-hour empkiv- 
ment has prevented any analysis being made in this 
re«pcct. The unemployment amongst the heneficia- 
fies being mostly partial and invisible it is difficult to 
estimate cmolovment expansion impact. Research is 
needed in this area. 

Cost of Community Work 

The council engaged a full time and one part time 
officer to deal with the office work loan. Tn addi¬ 
tion - , the community workers also devoted time to 
Inform the participants, prepare papers, contact banirs' 
on their behalf and monitor performance If this is 
allowed at the rate of 10 per cent of their time, this 
expense along with that of supervisory staff, com¬ 
munication and travel would come to about 15 per 
cent of the cost of the loan amount. Tn a later phase. 


the community workers were absolved of the responsi¬ 
bility for follow-up. This would have jeduccd the 
cost to about 7 per cent of the increased scale of 
loan operations. Thus the social cost would be higher 
than the one represented by subsidy amount. How¬ 
ever, if the bank officers tried to substitute the pre¬ 
paratory process the costs would have been very high. 
Without the preparatory and follow-up work the 
chances of credit leaking into undesirable channels 
and recoveries failing to reach a reasonable propor¬ 
tion of demand are very high. The intermediaries 
may intervene to take up some of the preparatory 
functions, but their cost, which could also include 
cost of graft, is passed on to the poor. 

Discussion 

Target Level 

The case for credit support to the urban poor is 
undoubtedly strong in terms of IIIR (Investment 
Income Increment Ratios) which is very favourable. 
The first issue is regarding what propv rtion of urban 
poor would be benefited though the extension of 
credit support. The IRDP is targetted to reach about 
15 million beneficiaries over a period of 5 years. 

This gives a rate of 3 million beneficiaries per year. 
On the basis of proportion of urban and rural poor 
8bout 0.63 million BPL, beneficiaries need to be 
involved every year in urban areas. The present 
SFPUP program reached about 0.264 million bene¬ 
ficiaries in the 86-87. The investment has to be 
raised about 2.4 times to achieve justifiable propor¬ 
tion with rural IRDP. 

Thus banking system will have to be directed to 
channelise about Rs. 250 crores a year for DRT and 
SEPUP like purpose. The interest rate may be kept 
at a slightly lower level if the amount does not 
exceed Rs. 2,500}- and still higher if it exceeds 
Rs. 5,000[- so that the cost of raising funds and 
disbursing is adequately met by the bank? while 
passing tangible benefits to tinv sector borrowers. 

However, the need can be viewed from another angle. 
The ciedit support under DRI and SEPUP is meant 
for those urban poor who want to expand their own 
family business or such low paid wage workers who 
have acquired experience on the line and see oppor¬ 
tunity of better earning, if tbev start their own 
business or wart to own their own means of pro¬ 
duction. The proportion of such workers engaged in 
family business is likely to vary from city to city 
between ten per cent to forty p/er cent. The average 
may be taken around 20 per cent to begin with. 
To this mav be added about 10 per cent of those 
who may want to start-own-accnunt business bv 
moving out from personal services or low paid wage 
activities and improve their income earning oppor¬ 
tunity. Thus a goal of reaching about 10 per cent 
of the workers in the BPL families would be closer 
to making a reah'rtic response than trving to reach 
aTI. Since a famUv would he having more than one 
worker. (Hyderabad Slum Study average is 1.483 
loans composed on household basis with various ele¬ 
ments could take care of this number of reaching 
about one-fifth of to*al households below poverty 
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lint. Assuming such households to be about 9-10 
millions the tentative goal may be to reach about 
3 million households over a period of 5 years. This 
would give an annual rate of about 0.6 million which 
can be reached by raising the combined targets of 
beneficiaries by about 150 per cent and maintaining 
it over 5 years. Those who are taken up under 
skill upgrading programme need to have priority for 
such loans. However, the working of Tamilnadu 
program shows that not more than one-third of the 
trainees (including unemployed ones) may eventually 
opt for self-employment ventures, unless trainees are 
selected from the apprentices or self-employment 
ventures. 

Subsidy 

The present SEPUP subsidy is in the form of 25 pet 
cent of the loan amount being deposited with the 
bank on behalf of the beneficial ies which becomes 
available after the loan is fully paid. This is a built- 
in incentive for recovery and avoids the mischief of 
manipulating subsidy provision. It also cuts down 
administrative expenses resulting from dual windows 
for service delivery—one for loan and other for 
subsidy. The benefit eventually occurs in the form 
of lower interest amount (not so much in rate) in 
as much as the interest calculation is made on the 
remaining 75 per cent of the loan amount A mora¬ 
torium period of 3 months has been allowed. The 
scheme is thus an improvement over the previous 
ones. The subsidy is basically a justification for 
protecting a new entrepreneur temporarily who suffers 
from several disadvantages as compared to well- 
established ones. It would be desirable if the subsi¬ 
dies are also graded with graded rates of interest as 
suggested below : 

Loan Amount 


Suggested Rates 



Interest 

Subsidy 

Less than Rs. 2500 

9°/. 

33%“ 

2500-5000 

10% 

25% 

5000-7500 

11% 

20% 

7500-10000 

12% 

10% 


The tiny entrepreneur will thus get more protection 
while those who want higher amount of loan would 
pitch their claims only if productivity justification 
arc strong enough. 

Controlling Diversion 

Tt is assumed that subsidy would he held up if 
verification shows that loan amount has been substan¬ 
tially diverted in such a manner so as to defeat its 
basic purpose. This is not possible unless sunervisorv 
contacts are close either through bank officer or 
through consulting worker. The borrower should 
also be denied benefit of concessional rates of 
interest in such cases. The approach for controlling 
diversion however, has to be more positive in the 


form of timely and adequate credit for the object 
when client needs it, help to the borrower to get 
access to correlated requirements to expand or set 
up business (business—site for example), and help 
with information and contact in getting new market. 
Although a full scale evaluation has no' been made, 
interviews with beneficiaries of SEPUP program 
shows that diversion rate is suspected to be high. It 
is time that a quick asset verification should be 
arranged to get timely feedback. 

Amount of Loan 

The present loan limits for SEPUP arc virtually the 
same as were formulated for revised DRI scheme in 
1977. There has been considerable cost escalation. 

It would be therefore, reasonable to raise the limits 
to Rs. 10,000 to acquire fixed capital and about 
Rs. 3,000 for working capital with a provision for 
composite loan. In most cases the requirements 
would be below Rs. 5,000 as shown by the amount 
of loan disbursed per beneficiary in the case studies 
abstracted in the foregoing sections. Overloaning is 
to be avoided in any case. The average of disburse¬ 
ment per loanee works out to be Rs. 3.224 for SEPUP 
in 1986-87 (as against an available ceiling of 
Rs. 5,000). With a higher available ceiling it is 
unlikely to go upward of Rs. 5,000. For 6 lakh 
beneficiaries a outlay of Rs. 300 crores may be neces¬ 
sary with provision for composite loans wherever 
needed. There is already a provision to compose 
loans on household basis within overall ceiling limits 
covering different occupational activities of the earners. 
However, this has not been applied in practice to 
the present restricted practice of single loan for a 
household for reasons of administrative convenience 
in a mass-processed loan scheme. The case studies 
point to the disadvantages from which illiterate appli¬ 
cants suffer (especially women) in stating their loan 
needs correctly in such a procedure. Counselling 
and consultation services are necessary. The com¬ 
munity workers, civic clubs and other voluntary 
agencies especially serving scheduled castes and 
women groups will have to be oriented to the oroiect- 
planning process with due regard to viability, banking 
limbs, repavability. etc. 

Rate of Interest 

The fact that there was a brisk response even though 
SEPUP rates were 10 per cent (as compared to DIR 
rates of 4 per cent) shows that adequaev and timeli¬ 
ness of loan mattered more than verv low rate of 
interest. The limit mav however, be readiusted to 
pass more benefit to more poor borrowers and choree 
more larger borrowers. This has been suggested in 
the proceeding paragraph on ‘snhddv’. This would 
tend to provide incentive for pitching credit demand 
at more realistic level. 

Recovery 

While a certain percentage of enterprises mav finally 
end un in losses or sickness in which case rescheduling 
of loan and rehabilitation of the borrower mav 
become necessarv. appropriate consultation and 
recovery would be facilitated if its collection is properly 
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organised by easy access to repayment counters, 
knowledge about how much to pay, when and where 
to pay, (pass book shows it but ora! explanation 
might help;, convenient collection timings, group 
and individual methods of supervision, helpful staff 
attitudes etc. 

Use of community workers and volunteers of civic 
organisations is good for promotional work but it has 
its limits in putting pressure for recovery above a 
certain point. The community workers have to retain 
a working relationship with the local people. They 
would avoid situation which may sour the relations. 
However, they can provide information if the person 
is genuinely sick or faces a slack business and helD 
plan rehabilitation measures. They can also apply 
group pressures, provided the group is not dominated 
by leadership advocating anti-repayment postures. 

Case study of multi-service Agency of Bank of Baroda 
shows that high productivity of loan utilisation and 
recovery is also associated with other factors. The 
health status of a person and his very close family 
members needs to be known carefully. If the person 
is himself ill or some close family member is ill or 
pregnant, the health urgencies might cause loan 
diversion and must be calculated as a first charge on 
income that could start flowing. The instalments 
should be fixed accordingly. For assessing the inte¬ 
grity in business dealing, if is useful to make use of 
local referral system in the form of names of two or 
three referees who have earlier borrowed from the 
bank and have good repayment reputation. The 
inspector could then enquire (or a form could be 
used), about the business dealings of the persons, 
habits of repayment etc. 

To assess the experience of the person in the proposed 
loan project personal presence either to have the 
form filled up or defend the proposal, if he has 
already produced the proposal, is useful. He may be 
asked to produce evidence about location of business 
and fulfilment of licensing requirements. Unsatisfied 
market needs may be assessed as also competition 
from other buinessman in the area. 

According to the MSA manager, references from 
politicians are' generally discouraged because they 


have created problems of recovery and misuse in the 
past. Where a person offers graft the case is sum¬ 
marily rejected. Payment are generally made to 
dealers from whom goods are purchased. 

Client is encouraged to be regular in repayment by 
cxplaning advantages of repeat accommodation and 
social standing. Sometimes pressure is used. The 
bank tried to obtain decrees from the court in the 
past to set example but on the whole the method was 
infructuous. Group and community methods work. 

The culture of non-payment is however, being fanned 
by political patronage of defaulting elements. Unless 
political parties act to instil a sense of social res¬ 
ponsibility amongst their local leadership, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain successfully and 
credit programme cf significant magnitude which is 
founded on trust and productivity of ventures as 
most important elements of crcdit-worthness. 

Below Employment Generation Programme 

The major thrust of public programme for the allevia¬ 
tion of urban poverty has been towards improving 
habitat conditions or orienting welfare and public 
distribution services in favour of urban poor. The 
direct programmes of income and employment genera¬ 
tion for urban poor have been conspicuous by their 
absence either in policy statements or programme 
designs except of late when SEPUP has been mounted. 

A review of literature on policies and programmes 
for income and'employment generation has to confine 
itself to the documentation of limited and isolated 
efforts which could be identified here and there on 
an otherwise vastly blank canvass. This limitation 
should not imply that income and employment genera¬ 
tion programmes are peripheral to the physical deve¬ 
lopment efforts environmental upsradation, housing 
imnrovement or extension of welfare services like 
TCDS or publication distribution. Income and 
Employment Generation is, in fact, key sector of anv 
poverty alleviation programme and should be treated 
as such in any future planning. In its absence the 
other poverty alleviation programmes are like putting 
the cart before the horse. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PREVENTIVE STRATEGIES : INTEGRATED 
DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL & MEDIUM TOWNS 


Back Ground 

The realisation about limited coping capacity of the 
city to match the employment opportunities and 
amenities to the explosive growth of population has 
led to the conception of preventive strategies. Une 
of them is the decentralised pattern of urban deve¬ 
lopment through the integrated development of small 
and medium towns. In fact, the planned allocation 
for urban development revealed strong bias towards 
metropolitan development which housed the mtcllec- 
tual, economic, political, administrative, and com- 
munication elites of the country and coul.d command 
action and allocation through its sheer visibility and 
audibility. The unbalanced urbanisation produced 
its own contradictions which could not be resolved 
without taking recourse to a more dispersed urban 
growth pattern close to the new centres of develop¬ 
ing activities. 

In India the strategy took shape during the beginning 
of the Sixth Plan period (1980-85). The national 
planners made specific provisions for investment on 
the planned growth of small and medium towns, so 
that the massive migration from the less developed 
areas to big cities could be checked considerably. It 
is evident that they aimed at reducing regional dis¬ 
parities that was creating alarming situations in urban 
areas, particularly in the big cities where population 
explosion had led to multifarous socio-economic 
problems. This approach took the shape of IDSMT 
(Integrated Development of Small and Medium 
Towns) Scheme. 

To be precise, the intention of the scheme was to 
exploit the relatively favourable potentialities (physi¬ 
cal as well as economic) of some towns in order to 
build them up as growth cenres which would not 
only stop the migration of the rural noor to laree 
cities, but also provide certain services to their 
hintcr-land. This would ensure the balanced develop¬ 
ment of the whole district and region. 

Preference was, however, given to district head¬ 
quarter town subdivisional towns and mandi towns 
and also other important potential growth centres. 
The linkage of employment generation with urban 
development was an important factor to be considered. 

It was laid down that the Centra’ly sponsored scheme 
for integrated development would cover small and 
medium towns with a population of one lakh and 
below, on the basis of 1971 census. However, in 
practice, it was not possible to cover all the towns 
conforming to ‘he population criterion, during the 
plan period. The selec'ion of the town had to be 
done cautiously with reference to the rate of growth 


of population, the growth of population, the growth 
of the district and the region and hinterland. 

The scheme was given a five-year life-span. But it 
had a slow start. It took off only in 1980-81. By 
March 1984, the scheme covered 235 towns and a 
population of 147.36 lakhs. 

The undermentioned components were eligible for 
Central Assistance on matching basis. 

(i) Land acquisition and development, residen¬ 

tial schemes, including sites and services, 
with or without core housing (It is to be 
noted that the bulk of the money was 
expected to go into ‘Sites and Services’ pro¬ 
ject for the predominantly lower income 
categories). 

(ii) Low-cost latrines. 

The undermentioned components were to be funded 
by the State Plans. 

(i) Slum improvement and upgradation, urban 

renewal and small scale employment genera¬ 
tion activity. 

(ii) Low-cost schemes of water supply, sewerage, 
drainage and sanitation. 

(iii) Preventive medical facilities and health care. 

Financial Allocation 

The Government of India earmarked an amount of 
Rs. 96.00 crores for providing Central Assistance on 
matching basis for small and medium towns. 

Central Assistance (in the form of loan) was given 
to the extent of 50 p.c. of the cost of the projects to 
be repaid in suitable instalments, provided matching 
assistance was made by the State Government or 
implementing agency. 

The State Government was responsible for timely 
repayment of interest and principal. 

The loan carried a rate of interest of 5.5 per cent 
subject to occasional revisions by the Government of 
India. A rebate of 1 j4 per cent for timely oayment 
of principal and interest was offered. It was repay¬ 
able in 25 years, including a moratorium of 5 years. 

The ceiling per town was put at Rs. 100 lakhs which 
was to be shared as under: 

Rs. 40 lakfis to be contributed by Central Govern¬ 
ment ; Rs. 40 lakhs to be contributed by State and 
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Rs. 20 lakhs to be contributed by Local Body 
shouldering the responsibility for program imple¬ 
mentation. Thus, although the Central Contribution 
was Rs. 85.15 per capita, the combined financial 
contribution was expected to be Rs. 165.58 per 
capita. 

Planning, Implementation and Coordination 

As to the implementation of the programme, the 
State Government was made responsible to identify 
the agencies for materializing the purpose. This 
agency would be the municipality or City Improve¬ 
ment Trust. The work was coordinated by the Urban 
Development Department of State Government which 
controlled State Town Planning Department, Housing 
Board, Slum Improvement "Board, PWD etc. 

The local bodies of the town were encouraged and 
assisted to participate in the preparation and imple¬ 
mentation of the integrated programme. 

The implementing agencies were to have adequate 
powers, delegated to them for sanction of estimates 
and for prompt implementation of the programme 
by eliminating procedural delays. 

An effective machinery for coordination, monitoring 
and evaluation of the programmes was to be set up by 
the State Government at the district|town level under 
the Collector and at the State level preferably under 
the Chief Secretary or Development Commissioner. 

Evaluation of Impact 

Considering that the programme got off the ground 
only around 1980-81, not many evaluation studies 
were expected, especially in the context of its dilution 
in Seventh Plan. However, the case studies by 
Dr. Vishwakarma and his colleagues of Ganganagar 
and Trichur projects, by Raj Nandy of Karnal and 
State studies by Indian Institute of Local Self Gov¬ 
ernment (Bombay 19851 provide excellent material 
to assess the impact of IDSMT. All these studies 
were published in 1985. The following observations 
are based on the review of these studies. 

Overall Utilisation of Allocations and Effective 
Coverage 

Although the Sixth Five Year Plan made a provi¬ 
sion of Rs. 96 crores by way of Central provision 
to which an equal amount was to be added by the 
States and Local bodies together as matching contri¬ 
bution, the actual utilisation was far below the mark. 
Against the available provision of Rs. 85.15 per 
capita by the Centre, the actual expenditure was 
Rs. 32.46 in 1981 which dropped to Rs. 28.82 in 
1984. The actual expenditure by 1984 was thus 
just one-third of the total allocation. Overall utilisa¬ 
tion was about 50 per cent. 

Of the 235 towns selected, 35 per cent of the project 
towns didn’t show any interest till March 1984 while 
in more dynamic! towns a number of projects had 
to be abandoned for want of funds. 


Constraints 

What were then the reasons for such a low rate of 
utilisation of provision of such a promising scheme ? 
The studies identify the following constraints. 

(1) Lack of timely release of funds. The 
construction works require release of funds 
during construction period with a view to 
complete them before the rains start in. 
Since the local bodies do not have their 
cushion funds, they have to depend on the 
Centre and State for the release of the 
funds to start the process. If the fund 
release is untimely, the construction cannot 
be completed during the budget period. 
Carry-over may be permitted after proce¬ 
dural wrangles but these funds have lo be 
set off against current year’s grant. 

(2) Legal constraints in land acquisition was 
a major component on which subsequent 
components like Site and Services, market 
yard etc., depended. In many cases the 
vested interests succeeded in obtaining stay 
orders from the courts to hold back the 
acquisition, or shifting process. 

(3) Administrative constraints also slowed the 
progress. Although State Governments 
were to ensure that the local bodies adminis¬ 
trative capabilities were enhanced to cope 
with these new responsibilities, very little 
was done in practice, except to rely on 
more intensive use of existing machinery 
with marginal additions. Coordination, 
especially with Electricity Board, proved 
to be a difficult task and held Lack comple¬ 
tion of construction projects and led to 
under-utilisation of sunken capital. 

(4) Technical constraints affected the speed and 
quality of works. The local bodies were 
not equipped with project planning and 
appraisal staff with the result that many 
potential projects could not be identified 
while the projects selected suffered from 
various shortcomings in terms of their eco¬ 
nomic viability and social acceptance. This 
was bound to reduce the effectiveness of the 
scheme. 

Achievements 

The authors of Ganganagar and Trichur study as 
well as State studies (Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan) feel that physical environment certainly 
improved as a result of IDSMT inputs. The Chair¬ 
man of Ganganagar Municipality felt that the rural 
look of the city has been almost transformed with 
the provision of modern water supply, drainage and 
roads In Rajasthan alone about 35,000 sanitary 
latrine units were installed as a result of IDSMT. 

The State of Gujarat surpassed the targets of achieve¬ 
ment so far as land acquisition and development of 
plots for markets and mandis are concerned. Rajas¬ 
than and Maharashtra did well on the acquisition of 
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lands for Sites and Services scheme. It was mostly 
in case of land belonging to state or Union Govern¬ 
ment which was not handed over to the municipal 
body in time with the result that the work on Sites 
and Services or Traffic and Transportation was 
delayed. The development of plots for EWS, how¬ 
ever, was not as good in Gujarat and Maharashtra as 
it was in Rajasthan. The roads, railway under¬ 
passes, overbridges helped to increase traffic of goods 
and passengers while residential schemes under site 
and services alleviated the housing problems in the 
towns they were executed. 

The employment generation was on the whole satis¬ 
factory. Road projects had 37-38 per cent as labour 
component in Ganganagar and Trichur study. It was 
35 per cent for pat king plot and 22 per cent for 
bye-pass. Housing projects could benefit about 2,500 
workers with employment during construction period. 
Shops added to the permanent employment—Ganga¬ 
nagar had 40 per cent and Trichur about 42 per cent 
of the cost as labour component on these projects. 

Income increment after occupation of shops in non¬ 
vegetarian market was found to te ranging between 
20 per cent to 164.3 per cent in Trichur—mostly the 
gains were positive. Resources for local bodies were 
crea ed through development and sale of land for 
market while expansion of trade and commerce 
through roads|overbridgc activity also added to the 
same. Economic returns from roads were found to 
be 16 per cent higher than the opportunity cost. 

The authors therefore, call for higher allocation to 
IDSMT projects which is a better form of develop¬ 
ment than saddling capital intensive projects with 
surplus, cost-raising manpower in the big cities. 

Impact on Urban poverty 

So far as impact of these projects on urban poverty 
is concerned, Nandi is highly critical. In Kamal, 
plots in the site and service scheme were provided 
in different sizes namely 126/260J299- and 405 sq. 
metres. Obviously, it is beyond the capacity of poor 
to buy plots of even the lowest size—not to speak 
of building a house. Even the 65 sq. yards size 
carved out by HUDCO for weaker sections of society 
is beyond the reach of poor who barely earns 
Rs. 10-15 a day. 

This might be partly due to lack of orientation of 
municipal staff to the realities of economic life of 
the slum. “Interviews with the Municipal level 
policy-makers showed that the slum improvement 
was considered by them only as a secondary' and not 
a primary problem of urban planning and develop¬ 
ment.” 

The scheme was in fact administered as a series of 
projects. “It was an expenditure mechanism than an 
integrated developmental one for the scheme was never 
considered in the national perspective”. It was not 
implemented as an intcr-sectoral, multi-level conve¬ 
yance scheme with integration of inputs at local 


level. The vertical and horizontal linkaging was 
poor. 

People’s participation part also appears to be weak. 
While in Trichur voluntary donation of land was 
mentioned for development of land for market sites 
and services scheme (enlightened self-interest would 
be a better name), there was no such thing in 
Ganganagar. The success was believed to be in 
accomplishing the project. 

Physical planning was hardly linked to financial 
planning with the result that the expenditure could 
not be found for the fresh budget heads. 

Coordination with some key agencies took lot of 
time to implement the projects. In a recent report it 
was the electricity board which had to act if work 
was to progress past. 

The author suggests that scope of IDSMT should 
include processing of solid wastes. Other projects 
like development of non-conventional forms of energy 
and tree lots can be considered. 

Concluding para 

IDSMT programme was taken up as a vital policy 
instrument for influencing the Urban Growth Trends 
in India. This study of implementation of the scheme 
has offered a good insight into its working, its effects, 
its potentialities and its limitations. The potentiali¬ 
ties seems to be many but the main limitations are 
smooth flow of funds and monitoring. 

When the programme was to take off in a big way, 
the funds in the Seventh Plan have been reduced. 
Whatever provision is available is partly to be allo¬ 
cated for old schemes and partly for some selected 
new towns. This means that the policy instrument 
will not be effective unless it is backed up by firm 
commitment of funds and strongly monitored to make 
it effective. 

The small and medium towns must be linked to the 
villages in the hinterland as a production centre, as 
a Service Centre and employment generator, thus 
creating proper and effective linkage (both backward 
and forward linkages) of the towns and their trade, 
finance, industry, education and other activities. 

This requires a well developed infrastructure and 
socio-economic facilities. The small and medium 
towns scheme can promote the regional development 
on the basis of physical proximity of the towns not 
only to their hinterlands but also to the nearby large 
towns or cities. This aspect needs to be emphasised 
in the minds of the Chief Executive of Municipal 
Councils who should be oriented before they take 
up the assignments. 

As pointed out earlier, the paucity of technically 
qualified persons with the Local Municipal Councils 
results in poor supervision or delay in submission of 
reports as well as delay in construction or other works. 
To overcome the inadequacy of technically qualified 
staff, or trained staff, on account of either Jack of 
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authority or lack of financial resources, the State 
Government and the Central Government should 
allow the Municipal Councils to appoint or to take 
assistance from local consultancy services so that the 
Municipal Council is not burdened with the addi* 
tional annual recurring expenditure. Some portion 
ot the Central assistance say 1 per cent to 2 per 
cent may be allowed to be earmarked for such pur¬ 


pose. This may help not only the Municipal Council 
but also the State and the Central Government in 
proper and speedy implementation of the IDSMT 
schemes. On the whole the scheme has been found 
to be a boon to small towns which were hitherto 
neglected. A much more vigorous programme seems 
to be necessary if a real impact is to be made on the 
situation. 
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CHAPTER IX 


PERCEPTIONS OF PROGRAMME PERFORM¬ 
ANCE : PROBLEMS OF POOR AND THEIR CON- 
TRIBUTIVENESS 


The performance of the various anti-poverty pro¬ 
grammes depends partly on the effectiveness of the 
service delivery system and partly on the efliciencv 
of their utilisation bv rccip ent systems. While official 
reports and evaluation studies often contain material 
about th? expenditure, physical targets and organ sa- 
tion of particular services, there is very little informa¬ 
tion about how well it ; s utilised and what par's are 
leaked away. It is not enough that services are made 
available. It is important that opportmvries must be 
perce ved and actually availed of. The attitude of the 
ritizens towards a service or participat’on in its deve¬ 
lopment depends on how they perceive the service, 
and what role they perceive for themselves. 

The National Insttute of Urban Affairs’' has recently 
conduced a studv on sample of poor and non-poor 
ai : ke drawn for 20 urban slum communities in towns 
and cities of different sbes. The study was focussed 
on the perceptions of the programmes—awareness, 
u'i’isifon. reasons for non-utilisadon. The following 
sect : on is based on the salient findings from NIUA 
studies. 

Programme Awareness 

Th? following table shows the ewareness of the BPL 
households about the various programmes : 


Programme Percentage of DPL households 

aware 

Well In name Not 
acqirin’ed only very acquain- 
little ted. 


Twenty point programme 

7.9 

— 

92.1 

Habi'at rela’ed programmes 
(Slum improvement. Site 
and Services, EIUS and 
HUDCO schemes) 

9.7 

1.2 

89.1 

Participitory Development 
programmes (UCD, UBS) 

10 4 

3.3 

87.3 

ICDS ... 

5.0 

0.4 

94.6 

Credi' Support (SF.PUP) . 

14 6 

6.6 

78.8 

Municipal Programmes 

10.0 

— 

90.0 

Not acquainted with any 
programmes . 

_ 

— 

32.1 


(1.2% mpondaVs ■nrttiond we than programmes) 


•NIUV -'tynnp'ioas ofu'ban p-Trtrty-uipublished. 1987. 


The above table shows that nearly one third of BEL 
respondents were not aware of any programme. 
Amongst the programmes which was better known 
was credit support programme (SEPUP). About 14.6 
per cent of the respondents were acqua nted wi h it 
reasonably well. The ICDS programme which has 
11 per cent of its Mocks located in urban areas is 
recognised by only 5 per cent of BPL respondents 
reasonably well. Awarene-s of even par*ic ; oatory pro¬ 
grammes like UBS, UCD is confined to only 10.4 
per cent of the respondents. The local mutvcipal pro¬ 
grammes are indistinguishable form planned pro¬ 
grammes of environmental improvement, san : tat : on 
etc. However, the fact that nearly 80 per cent of res¬ 
pondents arc unaware of El US or Slum T morovem'nt 
Programme shows that the impact of these program¬ 
mes is weak even though nearly 80 per cent of the 
slum popula'ion is targelted to be cover d bv these 
programmes by the end of Seventh Plan Period. 

Not only households from BPL class are unaware of 
the programmes, even the officials and professionals 
show lack of acquaintance of most of the programmes. 
Officials who were not acquainted with hab ; tat rela’ed 
programmes like slum improvement. EIUS or Site 
and Services ranged between S0-90 per cent. Again 
the ignorance about the programmes characterised 
75-80 ner cent of the offic ; als n case of ICDS: UBS; 
or UCD. It was only in case of SEPUP, which was 
a well-pubbcised proeramme in the newspapers that 
about 45 ocr c"ni of the officials were reasonably well 
acquainted. Thus the acquaintance of the officials was 
only sheMly better than those of the poor people, 
general picture was one of widespread ignorance. 

Vsslstance Received 

Awareness of Pie rn-oaramme does n<M necessarily 
imoly that the families below poverty line have ac¬ 
tually received the assistance. Tn fact, the percen'aste 
of those who have received the ass’Vance s much 
lower as compared to those who have reported ncaua- 
intance w ; fo the programme. The following table may 
oe examined. 


Type of assistance Percentage of res¬ 

pondents receiving it 

Municipal Services 

Sanitary connection .... 4 6 

Public water connection . . . 27.8 

Electricity connection ... 1.2 

Credit Support (SEPUP and Bank loan) 8.3 
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Habitat related services percentage of respon¬ 

dents receiving it. 


Land. 

3.8 

Shelter ...... 

6.3 

HUDCO loan ..... 

0.8 

Raw material subsidy * 

UBS/UCD Programme services 

0.4 

Immunisation ..... 

4.1 

Balwadi ...... 

3.3 

Community Hall .... 

3.3 

Did not avail of any programme 

50.4 


The tablo shows that nearly half of the respondents 
did not report any assistance. It may be recalled that 
32.1 per cent of the BPL respondents were not 
aware of any services. 

The utilisation of UBS services (Balwadi, Immunisa¬ 
tion, Community centre) shows that only aoout 3-4 
per cent of total respondents reported having receiv¬ 
ed this assistance. The UBS now covers over 180 
towns. The population coverage being what it is, a 
much larger level of utilisation was expected. The 
habitat related programme reached one-tenth of the 
respondents. The credit support assistance was re¬ 
ported to have been received by 8.3 per cent (SEPUP 
component : 5 Der cent). It is the extension of muni¬ 
cipal services—especially providing public water 
connection which has been mentioned more frequently 
than others as a form of assistance received by bene¬ 
ficiaries. Except this item, the assistance received 
through the programmes has reached a very small 
number of families—in most of the cases about 5 
per cent of the total. This is further coroborated by 
the fact that only 12.9 per cent of the respondents 
were of the view that programme benefited the poor 
Further, only 11.2 per cent felt that they benefited 
them moderately. The remaining, that is about 75.9 
per cent felt that the programmes have benefited the 
poor very little or not at all. 

Reasons for poor coverage of services 

What are the reasons for services making such a poor 
impact ? One of the reasons was that they had a 
limited coverage. However, even amongst those who 
received the assistance about one-third reported that 
it was of very little consequence. 

It is interesting to know what are the perceived rea¬ 
sons for ineffectiveness. The salient reasons g ; ven by 
BPL respondents and other respondents are men¬ 
tioned below. 


Reason given 

BPL 

respondents 

Official 
and non¬ 
official 
elite 

1 

2 

3 


(N = 190) 

(N= 145) 

Corruption .... 

31 .6 

51.0 

Poor implementation . 

10.5 

39.3 

Lack of administrative commitment 

1.5 

38.6 


I 

2 

3 

Lack of proper publicity 

13.2 

26.9 

Lack of adequate funds; magnitude of 
the problem. 


23.3 

Inefficiency of staff and officials . 


24.1 

Ill definition of beneficiaries; Improper 
identification. 

7.4 

11.3 

Influence is required .... 

9.2 

0.7 

Lengthy and complicated procedure 

4.2 

4.9 

Lack of cooperation from people. 

.... 

10.3 

Harassment of poor .... 

3.7 

1.0 

Illiteracy of poor .... 

2.7 

4.8 

Lack of coordination between authori¬ 
ties ...... 

— 

4.1 

Lack of trained staff, shortage of staff . 

— 

8.2 

Middlemen misguiding poor 

— 

3.4 


The table shows that the elite holds administrative in¬ 
efficiency, lack of commitment, lack of coord.nation of 
service-. Kick of staff and its proper training as factors 
which hold up the benents from flowing towards (’co¬ 
de. The BPL households are not able to Siee the fac¬ 
tors sharply. 

Ili definition of beneficiaries is commonly agreed as 
the cause of leakage us also illiteracy of die noor 
people. Harassment by officials is mestioned by BPI, 
respondents far more frequently. The poor feel that 
influence is required to get things done. This factor 
is not obvious to official elite. Both agree that lack of 
publicity is one of the main causes of ignorance of 
people about the programmes and hence their inability 
to perceive the opportunity. 

Political interference is mentioned as a reason more 
frequently by officials as compared to BPL respon¬ 
dents who are unable to see it. Lack of funds and 
magnitude of' problem are not mentioned by any of 
the BPL households while officials do mention it. On 
the other hand, officials advance lack of cooperat on 
a9 an important reason while none of BPL respon¬ 
dents do so. In other words poor feel that it ; s not 
lack o f ’ funds but lack of administrative commitment 
and competence which is responsible for ineffective 
impact of the programmes. Some of them feel that 
hosl'Ic official attitude is responsib'e for poor benefits 
on their side but not lack of cooperation on theit 
part. 

Perception of leakages 

None of the BPL respondent? but about 30 nor cent 
of the official and non-official respondents are in a 
position to affirm that mere is no leakage. As man’’ 
as 16.7 per cent officials and non-officials are prepar¬ 
ed to say that its extent is very small. Thus 46.7 per 
cent of the official or non-official elite does not believe 
in the theory of serious leakage. But none of* the 
BPL respondents said that there is no ieakage or very 
little leakage. While a majority of BPL did not res- 
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pond, about 26.3 per cent were definite in their per¬ 
ception of leakage. About 17.6 per cent of the BPL 
were not able to estimate but about 8.9 per cent of 
them felt that it ranged between 20 per cent to 80 pet 
cent of the benefit. Amongst the elites, 40 per cent of 
them wiere not able to estimate but the remaining said 
that it ranged between 10 per cent to 80 per cent of 
the benefit. 


eradicate poverty. The following table outlines the 
respouses. 

Percent nf responses 

Q. Do programmes reflect Govt. Non-BPL BPL 

commitment to eradicate poverty respondents respon¬ 
dents 


Thus the reputation of administration for clean ant) 
honest dealings has been corroded to a great extent. It 
is a herculean task to restore it. However, adminis¬ 
tration cannot perform better in terms of cooperat'on 
by people unless its image is refurnished and rehabili¬ 
tated. 

Ideas for redesigning 

While a majoriy of BPL as well as non-BPL respon¬ 
dents feel that program redesigning is required. They 
are unable to spell out the ideas regarding how they 
should be redesigned. The poor of course feel that 
steps towards checking corruption (1U.5 per cent), 
improving publicity (8.7 per cent), improving identi¬ 
fication of beneficiaries (6.5 per cent), improving im¬ 
plementation (6.9 per cent) and reducing political 
interference (5.3 prr cent) arc necessary. The elites re¬ 
commend that programmes should be based on local 
needs, that non-governmental organisation shou'd 
involved. Improvement of publicity, more loan for 
SEPUP and inclusion of more aspects are recommend¬ 
ed but the respondents doing so are very small. 

A minoriy felt that new programs arc required. The 
BPL famines defined educat : on. health and basic ser¬ 
vices as thrust areas while the elite regarded employ¬ 
ment and education as thrust areas. Since the response 
rate is very low, the answer to the question about 
thrust area must remain inconclusive. 


Very strongly .... 

74.8 

16.7 

Moderately .... 

10.9 

31.2 

Very little, not at all . 

6.5 

41.2 

Can’t say, don’t know; NR 

7.8 

104 


The table shows that there is a big perception gap 
between official and professional elite on cue hand 
and BPL respondents on the other. About 86 per cent 
of the elite respondents feel that the programmes 
reflect strong or moderate commitment of the Govern¬ 
ment to eradicate poverty, but only 48 per cent of 
the BPL respondents feel so. On the other hand 41.2 
per cent BPL respondents are of the view that pro¬ 
grammes do not reflect the commitment of the Gov¬ 
ernment, or, reflect it in a very mild manner. On'y 
6.5 per cent of the elite are able to share this view. 
The credibility of Government intentions has not seep¬ 
ed down to the levels of poor households despite re¬ 
peated policy pronouncements and political campaign¬ 
ing, while it has fairly well succeeded in reaching the 
official and professional opinion. 

Relevance of programmes to the needs 

While there is a big credibility gap, a majority of BPL 
respondents felt that programmes reflect the needs 
of the poor. His lollowing distribution of responses 
was reported by the NIUA study.* 

Percentage 


Subsidies and Elite perceptions 

It is of interest to know that about 70 per cent of 
elite respondents fee! that subsidy should stay. Only a 
little over cnc-fifch of the elite respondents were of the 
view that they should be withdrawn. The main objec¬ 
tions to subsidies were (a) Misutilisation (6.5 per cent) 
(b) Dependency (6.5 per cent), (c) Existence of pay¬ 
ing capacity (4.3 per cent). 

The questioning of subsidy has thus started. It is, 
however, not on a wide scale. 

Perceptions about Government commitment to eradi¬ 
cate poverty 

Despite the avowed statements in the planning docu¬ 
ments and frequent announcements by the Prime 
Minister that poverty is the key priority of develop¬ 
mental efforts, a majorty of poor still do not fee! that 
the programmes reflect Government’s commitment to 


Do programmes reflect needs of BPL Non-PLB 

the poor respondents respon¬ 

dents 


Very strongly or moderately 56.7 80.3 

Very little or not at all . . • 25.8 6.9 

Can’t say, don’t know, NR . . 17.5 7.8 


A majority of the BPL respondents and nearly four- 
fifth of the official and professional respondents felt 
that the programmes reflected the needs of the poor 
but nearly one-founh of the BPL respondents felt 
that they d:d not. Only 6.9 per cent of officials and 
non-officials shared this view. Thus the perceptions 
about the relevance of the programmes are more fav¬ 
ourable even though the percentage being actually 
aware of the programme or receiving some concrete 
benefit is much smaller. 


•Table 6. In Table 3, however, about 32.1% of the respondents were unaware of the programnr t s Pacifically focused on urban 
poor. It is possible that the response in table 6 was more generic in nature as compared to the response in Table 3, which 
was towards a specific set of programs. 



Problem—perception according to NIUA study 

This cercept on about relevance of programmes is 
not surprising because according to NIUA study, 
shelter’ occupies the top place as a problem followed 
oy Sanitation and Water supply. The shelter and . m- 
en'ties oriented programmes correspond to this high 
tense of priority. Low income, irregular income as well 
as unemployment, undcr-emp'oyment and irregular jn- 
come come m the middle range followed by education 
and nealth. The elite perception was found to be c'osc 
to this order. The following tabic may be examined. 


Percent 


Problems mentioned 

BPL Non-BPL 
elite 

Shelter. 

64 2 

73.5 

Sanitation. 

45 4 

46.5 

Water Supply. 

47 5 

30 4 

Low irtcom-'/irregular income 

37.5 

26.9 

Unemployment, irregular employ- 

20.8 

37.8 

m"ot. uidor-omployment 

Lack of education, Education of 



children. 

7.5 

17.8 

Lack of opportunities. 

9 2 

10 0 

Health probTms. food, malnutrition. 



lack of m :dica! facilities 

6.7 

19.8 

Others: lack of rord. electricity 

16 3 

2 6 



The study results are at variance with the problem 
perception repor eJ later in this volume under ‘psycho¬ 
logical Aspects of Urban Poverty . According tnc 
Bombay study ‘Employment or Fixed p ace for Busi¬ 
ness' c erged as the dominant need. The NIUA 
study's response on perception of the need", howe'er, 
comes closer to the Bombay study pattern. This is re¬ 
ported in the following table. 


Percentage 

No^ds of the Poor 

BPL Non-BPL 


respondents 

respon- 



dents 

Sh •Iter ..... 

63.7 

60.7 

L m f"r E.o lo-njr activilios/Nccd 



for hij;h'T i v o-nn 

59.6 

29 6 

W it r Supply .... 

42 1 

22.2 

Empl'yn lit/permanent job 

32 9 

50.4 

Education .... 

7 5 

22.6 

Vocational training . 

2.1 

2.2 

M dical facilities 

8.3 

15.2 

Electricity .... 

9.6 

0.9 

Land tenure .... 

8.3 

-- 

F'W. 

— 

4.8 

Improvement in living environment 

2.5 



Shelter needs are on the top. The perception of B p L 
as well as non BPL respondents converge here. The 
demand for loan for econom c activities as also bet¬ 
ter income is on the too of need nercep 1 on ’or "‘'or 
next to shelter. The BPL respondents give employ¬ 
ment a lower rank which shows that it is not iu<-t em¬ 
ployment but returns from economic activity or its ex¬ 
pansion which is the main concern. 


Elites give higher rank to educational and health 
needs. The poor five it lower. Suprisingly, the poor 
have mentioned electricity as an important need. 
Similarly. securty of land tenure is also mentioned 
us an important need by them. Electricity is not just 
a household amenity. It can increase productive hours 
of work. Similarly, land security is foundation of 
shelter programme. Thus these two needs am. more 
frequently mentioned by BPL respondents while non- 
BPL respondents lack in perception here. The Non- 
BPL respondents mention ‘food’ which is not men¬ 
tioned by BPL respondents. Higher incomes can 
take care of it Water supply receives higher priority 
from BPL respondents as compared to non-BPL 
respondents. 

The survey thus points to areas of convergence 
(shelter needs, vocaiional training) as well as percep- 
i : on gaps amongst elite especially regarding land 
security, electricity and other infra-structure morov'*- 
ment programmes. Elites are prone to give higher prio¬ 
rity to services like health and education, while poor 
give them lower priority. The position regarding 
employment is not unambiguous. The elites have 
given it a higher rank in NIUA study. In Bombay 
study however, it has the top rank. The need for 
cred t is art'culatcd more clearly by the poor as com 
pared to non-poor. 

Perceptions of elite about contributiveness of poor 

There is a widely shared view that the offic al and 
non-official elite holds a negative image of the urban 
poor. The NIUA data does not corroborate the view 
On the other hand it shows that an overwhelming 
percentage oi officers and professionals holds a posi¬ 
tive view about the contribution of the poor towards 
the build'ng of the city. Those who stated that poor 
contribute to the bu lding of the cities were about 
90 per cent of the total. Only 9 per cent were nega¬ 
tive (Non-response—1 per cent). 

When the question was framed slightly differently 
whether the poor were a burden on the c : ty as many 
as 41.3 per cent feb that they were, while a Tttle 
less than 60 per cent said that they were not. The 
framing of the question thus elic ts different responses. 
The important reason why poor were considered as 
burden on the cities were because of growing pres¬ 
sure on ’’nfra-structure (without contributi m for its 
d’velopmen*). anti-social ac’iv’t’es involving law and 
order questions, environmental problems, encroach¬ 
ment, burdens on municipality and congcsoon. 

A majority of elite, consisting of officials and profes¬ 
sionals however, feels that the poor are not a bur¬ 
den on the city. In fact, a large mamEy of the elite 
concedes that ihev are contributive members. The at- 
ti'udcs have thus moved away verv far from the days 
when the settlemen’s or urban poor were addressed 
with pejorative terms Tke dens of oimos, prosti'u'es. 
snr'nefcss. and 'hieves nes» : n? all imaginable V ; nds 
of vices and anti-social activities. A more positive 
frame of attitudes has set in which augurs well for 
the popular support of anti-poverty programmes. 





CHAPTER X 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF URBAN 
POVERTY : REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


While the relationships between economic conditions, 
behaviour and personality have been subject matter 
of several studies in West, very little investigation 
work has been conducted in exploring relationships 
between poverty and behaviours in india-Deutsch* 
(1967) made an attempt to explore how poverty 
affected motivational, linguistic and perceptual pro¬ 
cesses of children coming from poor families. He 
found that poverty was responsible for retardation 
in language development of children bv causing defi¬ 
ciencies in basic sensory-motor sk Us and aud.tory dis¬ 
crimination which are necessary for complex cognitive 
and reading proficiencies. The failure result’!)" from 
retarted development could lead to decrease in moti¬ 
vation and progress in school work. Allen** U970) 
concluded that “Changing long enduring psycho- 
dynamic structures of individuals is likely to appear 
more difficult to accomplish than changing environ¬ 
mental conditions, and thus less likelv to lead to pro¬ 
grams of action by Society”. He there ore, suggested 
that changes ought to be made in the environment 
or social structure to change behaviour. 

In the Indian context the paper by B. B. Chatterje*** 
on impact of poverty on personality and Motivation 
concludes that economic factors appear to be fare 
more powerful and that cultural and social factors 
underly'ng the disadvantages do not anoear *o func¬ 
tion in a simple fashion. Rath**** conducted studies 
on motivational aspects of lower socio-economic 
groups particularly scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. He found that these groups had a higher nti- 
dence of psychopathic trails including insecurity. 
Since the mental horizons of these groups were limit¬ 
ed, the'r occupational aspirations were for low level 
occupational fobs. For children also the aspirations 
were low. Poverty perpetuates Pself through low 
motivation and low asp’ration- The psychopaths 
tendencies were Ekely to be translated into socio- 
na'Hc ones if basic socio-cconnnrc chan^-s are not 
brought about. Shanmughanf however noted several 
positive factors of people at low SES level. They are 
‘Selective motivation, cre?tivi'y and nrofic : cncv, func¬ 
tional comnutational sk'lls, accuracy of perceot'on 
and generalisation, capacity for mean’ngfu! and loyal 


relationship and ingenuity and resourcefulness in pur¬ 
suit of self-selected goals and in coping with difficult 
conditions of life peculiar to them’ 

Rurganand Sinhafv found that poverty made un¬ 
favourable impact on cognitive, perceptual and lingu¬ 
istic functions and personality and motivation. 

“A kind of vicious circle is created economic 
and social factors generate poverty which in 
tw n make the individual incapable of cop¬ 
ing with poverty”. 

A more recent and comprehensive study of social 
and psycnological aspects of poverty was made by 
P. M. Mutagi and C.A.K. Yesudian based on a tom- 
•••’•eliensive sample of housed and houseless popula¬ 
tion in Bombay in the year ’84. The authors used 
Cantril’s Self-Anchoring Aspiration scale and Dean’s 
Alienation scale to measure aspiration-achievement 
d’scrcpancy and alienation. The data was analysed 
separately for houseless and housed population. We 
are reporting the data in a rather more detailed sum¬ 
mary form. The data about problem perception and 
perception of Government role are discussed along- 
with the deeper and more generalised personality 
factors e.g. outlook, feeEng of powerlessncss and 
alienation and self concept which have not been 
studied with as much psychometric prec'sion as the 
authors have brought to bear on their study. The 
findings will be reported in different sections along- 
with data from other studies where reports arc avail¬ 
able on the issue. 

Perception of Peer and non-Poor Households Re¬ 
garding who arc fhc Poor 7 

The economic concept of defining urban poverty as 
income faffing below a certain level (usually where it 
can meet nutrition point of 2100 calories alongw'th 
o'Vr inehminable non-food requirements') has been 
criticised by several scholars as being inadequate. A 
wider concern is undoubtedly ne-ded. It mav requ're 
new tools for measurement. However, a concept 
wffich is also shared bv poor and non-coor alike has 
the advantage of directing attention of policy on 


*T- it ch Mart'n : D : s~dva-raged child : NY Psycholrgicr r actor ir.Prw r'y Ac? A mV Po -r, N< w Ycik p. 371, 1967. 

**All"n V : Th* p ychol ogy of poverty : Problcmsand p-ospccts Academic P-r -s, New Y r rk. 

***B3 CV’terji: Paper on T-npct of poverty on personality and Motivation in the first National Conference on INSSI 
on probl m? of pove-ty, N w Delhi, January, 1981. 

****RatH : Paos- p- --eo*-d on M tivtime land Behavffiu-al problems in first National Conference cf IASSI. on pro- 
bi -m-. ofPwe ty, N w D~lhi. January, 1981. 

•Twnrrdm J. l, : '“v/Vr 1 > i al ^titles of Beh'viour of p-ople with low Socio-cconomfcstudirs in poverty—An 
1 iterjhclolhary Anroich S mtiya Publ>at : ons Pvt. LV.. Bombay. 

»*Si iha Dtrganand :‘Study of Psychological Dimensions of Poverty—Presidential 8 d.drcss at Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology—1975. 
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relevant planks and focussing evaluation on agreed 
goals. In its absence the public evaluation of the im¬ 
pact may be at variance with the official assessment 
creat ng frustration for both. 

Development of measurement tools is a secondary 
problem. The first is to seek congruence of concepts. 
The findings of the authors regarding how poor and 


non-poor view poverty, problems of occupational acti¬ 
vities and role of government are therefore, repro¬ 
duced in some details. 

The findings of the author regarding ‘Who arc poor’ 
according to poor themselves are summarised in a 
tabler form below : 


Type of Households Percent Men ioning:taCvrmcri s <:cs 

No Proper N > Proper L'ck of Iiuflieiert I/’ckcf 
food cl.thin? rccoinmo- in' onto rmeni'k.s 

d3tion 


Household Ground 
(Dcjfitulc N = 79) 

Other Poor (N = 739) 

Total Housed Sampk (N = 1500) 

Non-Household Group 

(N = 1000) .... 


25.3 

19.0 

1 3.9 

39.3 

2.5 

28.4 

18.5 

23.5 

27 2 

.*. 4 

26.2 

16.7 

24.4 

28.4 

4 3 

24 0 

16. i 

43 4 

14 7 

1 .8 


The findings snow that whether it is sample of poor 
or non-poor, poverty is conceptualised not in terms 
of insufficiency of income alone but in terms of in¬ 
adequacy of other means also like food, clothing, 
recommendation and civic amenities which arc neces¬ 
sary to meet baric needs of life. There are, however, 
significant differences as would be expected. 
The houseless population puts more emphasis on 
lack of accommodation (43.4 per cent) while 
only 13.9 per cent of housed destitutes regard it 
as expressive of poverty. Nearly one-fourth of 
the respondents regarded non-availability of 
adequate food o r a- the symptom of poverty. Between 
one-sixth and oac-fifth of respondents regarded lack 
of adequate doffing as symbolising poverty condi¬ 
tions. Lack of civic amenities was mentioned by only 
2.3 per cent of poor respondants, while a si ghtly 
higher percentage of non-poor mentioned this as in¬ 
dicative of poverty. Income inadequacy as an ind ca- 
tor of poverty was mentioned by 39.9 per cent of the 
housed destitutes while 27.2 per cent of other poor 
regarded it as denotative of poverty. None of them 
mentioned slum residence, occupational ac*iv : tv or 
caste affiliations as indicative of poverty in themselves. 

A New Poverty Line Needed 

The present poverty line concept in terms of per 
household monffil; income is based on average of 
the expenditure group where the point of 2100 calo¬ 
ries worth of consumption is met. However, the extent 
of shelter and clothing needs met by this group is 
not known. What we know is that about 60 per cent 
of the expenditure of this group goes on food items. 
The remaining expenditure might or might not be 
meeting the needs for clothing accommodation and 
amenities adequately. Studies on expenditure pattern 
need to throw light on how these basic needs are met 
by the groups above and below poverty line is official¬ 
ly defined. A normative poverty line can be establish 
ed as an alternative to empirical poverty line which 
is at present based on nutritional concept alone and 


different elements can be assigned weights based on 
survey results. 

The difference between official concept of poverty 
line and what is visualised as characterisation of poor 
by the poor and non-poor population together is bound 
to be reflected in the different types of evaluations of 
impact of anti-poverty programme or other planned 
socio-economic changes. While official line may focus 
on income changes, the general population may not 
recognise the impact till intakes of food, housing, 
clothing and amenities improve visibly on the part 
of a large number of poor households. The subsidised 
public distribution programme has to be visualised in 
that light. The income increases could leak out in 
other channels—drinking, gambling, debt obligations 
for social necessities and the like objects without pro¬ 
ducing changes in the supply of basic need goods and 
services. In terms of official objectives income increase 
effect of a programme may point to its success, but 
in terms of public evaluation of poverty removal, it 
could be interpreted as a failure, unless basic need 
goods consumption as defined by poor themselves im¬ 
proves palpably. These findings thus point to the adop¬ 
tion of basic needs concepts and multi-dimensional 
monitoring—food, shelter, clothing, and civic ameni¬ 
ties in that order. Water and primary education might 
represent health and education needs for the time 
being. If it is desired to have a single indicator, a 
normative poverty line mav be constructed based on 
the cost of obtaining the desirable floor level of these 
basic needs goods. The cost of each element could be 
used as weights for future comparison. 

Perception of Felt Needs and Major Problems 

Felt Needs 

The Bombay study did not directly put a question 
regarding the acute problems faced by the respon¬ 
dents. Tbc responses were obtained on the require¬ 
ments of the poor families which may be taken to cor¬ 
respond to felt needs of the poor as perceived by 
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poor and non-poor alike. The findings are reported below : 


percent of responses 


What poor propie need 


Hoeis-.d Sample 


House !cf; Sf tuple 





D slitu:es 

Otlie r Pcor 

Over?!! 

l’i or 

Enrptaymeni/fixi d piece for Business 



30 5 

27.S 

23 6 

25.7 

Accommodation with Ff allies 



12.2 

IS.4 

17.2 

47.2 

Nutriliousfcod 



12 2 

10.S 

8.9 

6.7 

Cloih< sto Wear 



9.2 

6.7 

5.9 

4.2 

Civic Amcniiics 



2.3 

1.3 

1.5 

— 

Mcc'.icaiCaie 



0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

Felucaiion/Di. e iplini for Chile'tin 



11.5 

8.6 

7.5 

5.3 

NA/NR 



22.1 

26 2 

35.2 

10 3 


Employment turns out to be the most frequently 
mentioned requirement. For houseless sample ac¬ 
commodation is the top-most requirement. Among 
housed group the ‘Other poor’ mention it most. Nutri¬ 
tion comes next after employment and accommodation. 
It is remarkable that education or discipline for child¬ 
ren has secured higher mention than clothing. The 
housed poor mention this requirement more frequently 
as compared to non-poor. The same is true of cloth¬ 
ing. Civic amenities and medical care are mentioned 
by a very small percentage. 

The Hyderabad Study which also found low men¬ 
tion of need for nutritious food under health needs has 
attributed it to ignorance. It found the mention of 
need for civic amenities much higher as compared to 
Bombay city. Amongst the amenities namely toilet 
water and electricity, the percentage asking for instal¬ 
lation of electricity at personal" cost was higher 
(41.4 per cent) as compared to the other two facilities 
(37 per cent). 

The Baroda study (N = 730) also found 50 per cent 
of the respondents mentioning lack of civic amenities 
as a major community problem. The Bombay study 
findings cast doubt on the primacy of civic amenities 
annroach to slum improvement programs but both 
Hyderabad and Baroda studies support It. 

The NIUA perception study (1987)* found that 
both poor and non-poor alike mentioned shelter ns 
the top-most need (63.7 per cent). Income was also 
high on the list. Employment was given a higher rank 
by the official and professional elite (50.4 per cent) 
but a lower rank was given to it by BPL respondents 
who gave electricity, land tenure and water supply a 
high rank. 

Economic Problems 

The Baroda Study classified the problems as Eco¬ 
nomic problems and Social problems apart from 
those of civic amenities and sought the perception of 
respondents regarding locus of responsibilities for solv- 


*lbid 


mg these problems. 39 per cent of the sample respond¬ 
ents in the service area of the Council (mean p. e. 
p. m. income = Rs. 118) state that they faced severe 
economic problem^. The percentage varied from com¬ 
munity to community. About 36 per cent of the 
families were facing economic problems acutely 
(neighbourhood range 1 per cent—62 per cent). 

In order to resolve the economic problems they 
needed loan (20 per cent) and employment (17 per 
cent). It is worth noting that 17 per cent of the res¬ 
pondents possessed special skills, while 21 per cent 
expressed their desire to acquire special skills to sup¬ 
plement family incomes. 

Social Problems at Commnnity Level : Perception 
of Social Status of the Area and kind of people 


The Bombay study does not erntam discussion 
along perception of Social problems at community 
level. The Baroda study (1985) discusses the per¬ 
ception of these problems as also the perception of 
Social Status of the area and kind of people in it. 
The findings are reported below. The problems of 
alcoholism, frequent quarrels, gambling and anti¬ 
social elements are mentioned by 55 per cent, 47 per 
cent, 42 per cent and 18 per cent respectively. 
79 per cent of the respondents felt that the overall 
cultural atmosphere was low and 53 per cent felt 
that status of their community was low. 

'Vhile this finding is in the expected direction, it 
is surprising that 71 per cent of the sample res¬ 
pondents (N = 730) felt that there was a high pro¬ 
portion of caring and co-operative people in their 
communities. It shows that even if the perception 
of the problems of alcoholism, gambling, frequent 
cpiarrels, anti-social elements are wide-spread, their 
incidence is not considered to be high and respon¬ 
dent perceive that people who are caring and co-ope¬ 
rative in their communities around. Slums are not 
dens of gamblers, alcoholics and anti-social elements. 
They are also living and working places of ‘caring 
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and cooperative’ people who represent the potential 
for community upliftment if proper support is givja. 

Locus of Responsibility 

Since civic amenities and social problems of the 
community found a high mention in Baroda study, 
the corporation and community people themselves 
stand out as the most important locus of responsi¬ 
bilities for solving the problems. Their respective 
percentages are 43 (inter-community range 8 pci 
cent—90 per cent) and 21 (range 0 per cent— 
82 per cent). The Government (State or Central) is 
mentioned as a locus of responsibility by only 
7 per cent (range 0.7 per cent—30 per cent). The 
community variations are wide. 

Although Baroda had a high quality community 
development service, the pattern cannot be attributed 
to the working of the BCDS alone. These are results 
of bench-mark study of the service area which was 
accepted for community work in 82-83. The perco¬ 
lation effect would have been only marginal. The, 
implications are clear. The local authority and com¬ 
munity people themselves have to bear the brunt of 
anti-poverty battles and need to be prepared for 
meeting the expectations of people at the cutting 
edge of poverty. 

Willingness to Spare Time for Community 

34 per cent of the sample respondents of Baroda 
study expressed willingness to spare sometime weekly 
for community work. The remaining sample res- 


Occup'Mionf 1 Problems 


pondents expressed inability to do so. Thus active 
participation could be expected from about one-third 
of the respondents in the community. Since time is 
congealed value, it is a potential resource of high 
significance. 

Perception of Community Leadership 

This potential civic resource cannot be activated 
without the presence and activation of recognized 
community leadership. It was surprising that 41 per 
cent of the respondents in Baroda study could no* 
mention any community leader while 31 per cent 
mentioned only one and 16 per cent mentioned only 
two. Only 12 per cent mentioned more than 2 
leaders. In a well-knit community such a large num¬ 
ber of persons cannot remain unintegrated in the in¬ 
fluence structures with their presiding leadership ele¬ 
ments. It could be due to a real situation prevailing 
in a transitional community with its different popu¬ 
lation elements in a state of flux or, if could be lack 
of intergroup participation caused by social, religious, 
economic, political or other chasms. 

Perception of Occupational Problems—Coping Mecha¬ 
nism and Aspiration 

Since occupation in gainful activities is the medium 
for generating ; ncome for the household, and ensuring 
its survival, occupational problems arc amongst the 
most demanding ones. The following distribution 
was obtained in the Bombay study regard'ng occupa¬ 
tional needs and problems. 



Pe'ccn'fgc m nooning 


Housed Non-house d 


D o'iUite 


Oth :r Poor 


Ovjrrll 


Poor 


10 0 


A 2 .2 


<19.6 


7.2 


No Probl m(se:u-e reason! bly w U ps it' .irb) 
U i mploymem/U v’.er Employment 
Temporary Job/to n (d of Pumanc r.t Job 
Self Bjdmsi(S i If) .... 

Wentto Expand Business 
D crease in Bu. in ss is a Probl m 
Drily Wage. (Con inuing) .... 
Drily Wages (No'Con inuing) 


Although the non-response or non-applicability rate 
is high, the most important occupational problem is 
lack of permanence in job followed by decrease in 
business. The houseless: poor face the problem most. 
Their percentage facing the problems is 51.3 pe r 
ctnt as compared to 30 per cent amongst housed 
destitutes and 21.8 per cent amongst other poor. The 
overall percentage is 11.8 per cent. _ Those who 
report decrease in business are higher in percentage 
amongst housed destitutes (10 per cent) and other 


17.5 

■7.6 

10.5 

7.9 

.10 0 

21. S 

11.8 

51.3 

5.0 

7.2 

13.1 

20.0 

1 2 

O.S 

1.9 

0.6 

10 0 

7. 1 

6.6 

3.0 

-- 

— 

- 

O.S 


— 

— 

0.8 


rocr (9.) per cent) while their percentage is low 
amongst pavement dwellers who face the additional 
problems of discont : nuity in wage work. The rest 
of them apparently have a permanent job or perma¬ 
nent place of work. 

Amongst the machanism to cope with uncer f a : ntv of 
job, the most frequently mentioned one is ‘to face 
i’’. The next two other responses are to ‘try for a 
permanent job* or ‘work harder to obtain more 
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income out of the present activity’, "l ive sense of resignation is pretty high amongst poor houseless 


Category of Respondents 


Responses 



Accept it 

Trying for 

Working 

NA/N 


as it is 

better job 

harder 


Housed Destitute ...... 

10.0 

3.7 

2.5 

8.1.8 

Other Housed poor ...... 

4.9 

4 7 

2.1 

88.3 

Houseless ...... 

14. 6 

1.9 

21.0 

62.5 

(TotalFor Housed sample) 

.1.9 

2.4 

1.9 

92.2 


The sense of resignation is more widespread amongst 
houseless poor and housed destitutes. However, 
21.0 per cent of the houseless respondents said that 
they were working hard to cope with the situation. 
Even 1.9 per cent said that thev were trying for 
better job. This shows that the pavement dwellers 
are not totally resigned to their fate. They are 
struggling harder to improve the occupational chances 


and are also investing some money which they can 
save or borrow to expand the activity. 

Perception of Occupational Opportunities and Efforts 
for Advancement 

Mounting of the effort depends on the perceptions 
of economic opportunities or threat in the environ¬ 
ment. Although opportunities are perceived by few, 
a large number feels that there is no opportunity. 


Opportunity Pcrcepetion 


Percent age Distribution 


Housed Group 

Destitute Other poor 

Overall average 

Ncn-hcusrd 

group 

No Opportunity ...... 

38.8 

34.2 

26.3 

60.4 

Possibility for Higher Job. 

7.5 

18.2 

19.3 

6.7 

Possibility for Business Expansion . 

5.0 

4.6 

7.6 

2.0 

Business already Expanded .... 

0.0 

4.2 

10.1 

— 

N.R. N. A. etc. 

48.7 

38.8 

38 6 

30.9 

F (forts tv ode for Far 





Accept as it is . . 

10.0 

7.4 

— 

3.3 

Working Hard ....... 

3.7 

8.8 

— 

22.2 

Doing Additional Course 

2.5 

1 1 

— 

— 

N.A. N.R. 

83.8 

82.7 

— 

74.5 


Nearly 60.4 per cent of houseless dwellers do not 
perceive further opportunity. The corresponding 
percentage for housed destitute is 38.8 per cent and 
other poor 34.2 per cent. Thus the sense of oppor¬ 
tunities is much less widespread amongst houseless 
group as compared to the group of the housed poor. 
Amongst housed about 18.2 per cent seek opportunity 
for higher job. This percentage is only 7.5 per cent 
amongst housed destitutes and 6.7 per cent amongst 
houseless respondents. However only a little above 
1 per cent poor household respondents reported that 
they were doing advanced courses. This shows gaps 
in the perception of opportunity and effort, partly, in 
the expectation of service promotions as a matter of 
course. Possibility of business expansion was percei¬ 
ved bv only 2 pvtr cent of houseless respondents, 
262! UD'89—19 


while the figure was 5 per cent in case of housed 
destitutes and 4.6 per cent in case of other poor. 
22.2 per cent of the pavement dwellers said they 
were working hard for advancement which shows a 
sign of upward mobility despite a wide spread feeling 
of bleakness of opportunity amongst the rest. 

Perception of Family Problem and Coping Mechanism 

f amily is the unit of human resource supply as well 
as consumption of income and savings. The consump¬ 
tion motivations are springs of economic activity. 
Strains in family relations are bound to affect mental 
health and management of povertv situation. The 
family health contributes substantially to the degree, 
direction and auality of effort. Data from Bombay 
Study arc therefore summarised in some details here 
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where they touch perception of family problems on the part of poor and non-poor sample. 


Type of Response 


Percentage distribution 


Housed Sample Houseless 


Satisfied on tbe Whole . 

Const an t Quarrel s. 

Sterility. 

Loss of spouse. 

Problems of Accomodation—problems at wife’s end 
Not satisfied with Children’s progress . 

NA NR. 


Destitutes 

Other 

Poor 

Overall 

42.5 

62.0 

65.8 

36.4 

1.2 

1.2 

0.9 

1.0 

2.5 

0.8 

1.0 

1.9 

23.8 

8.4 

5.7 

8.5 

5.0 

6.4 

7.0 

19.7 

1.2 

4 5 

2.5 

1.4 

23.8 

16.8 

17.1 

39.1 


As would be expected the incidence of adjustmental 
problems is much more widespread in the houseless 
population as compared to groups of housed poor- 
destitute or other poor. Problem of accommodation 
on the part of other partner has been mentioned by 
19.7 per cent of the respondents in the houseless 
group. It is to be remembered that the female-male 
ratio as well as juvenile dependency ratio is much 
lower in this group of population. The situation is 
physically, as well as economically, very distressing. 
This is likely to strain the relations between the 
spouses. Death or loss of the spouse means remain¬ 
ing deprived of succour and touch of intimacy which 
one gets. The incidence of sterility amongst poor 
households is higher amongst very poor and bothers 
both the spouses. There is a concern with slow 
progress of children as well as their deviations. About 
4.3 per cent of the housed poor group voiced this 
problem. This percentage was small in houseless 
group because of low percentage of juvenile popula¬ 
tion depending on earners. The effect of family 
problems on occupational activity and motivation or 
preparation of future earners are not outlined in any 
study reviewed above but they are very important. 

Counselling and social education programmes which 
could create conditions for better progress of children, 
bring about better relations between spouses, help 


them manage important daily chores in the absence 
of other spouses or bring about reconciliation and 
help deal with problem of sterility might find a good 
response amongst poor households. Since behavioural 
modification rather than financial input is required 
more in dealing with the problems, the voluntary 
efforts have a good scope for working with people 
without depending directly on the government or banks 
for financing the programmes. The government may 
however, have some prime activators or communica¬ 
tion supports in suitable cases. 

Nature of Government Initiative Required to Help 
Urban Poor—and Non-Poor 

The earlier responses of the Government towards 
urban poverty situation were mainly in terms of 
housing inputs (Slum Clearances, Environmental 
Improvement, Sites and Services) or welfare inputs 
(mid-day-meals). Participatory services were res¬ 
tricted to pilot scale only. Recently Self-Employ¬ 
ment program for Urban Poor has been launched in 
the form of bank loans carrying concessional terms 
of interest, and subsidy to urban poor. 

It is interesting to know expectations of poor and 
non-poor regarding nature of government interven¬ 
tion required to help the peer. The responses are 
summarised below : 


Response Housed Sample Nop boused sample 





Destitutes 

Other poor 

Overall 

Peer 

Curb Migration ...... 

. 

- 

00 

0.5 

0 6 

2.1 

Employment. 

- 


37.0 

38.5 

35.2 

41.3 

Free Education ...... 

- 

- 

9.0 

1.8 

13.6 

4.2 

Ration Card, Fair price sbopfac'dity . 

- 


7.0 

9 8 

8.8 

_ 

Accomodation ...... 

- 


11.0 

6.4 

5.2 

26.1 

Family Planning ...... 

* 

- 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

0.7 

Financial belpfor self-employment 

- 

- 

10.0 

5.1 

5.4 

8.5 

Provision of more public amenities 

- 

- 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 


Controlling Corruption .... 

* 

- 

0.0 

0.6 

0.6 

2.5 

Taxing tbe rich. 

• 


- 

- 

— 

0.4 

NR NA. 

- 

. 

24.0 

24.1 

27.4 

14.2 











The responses show that Government intervention 
is required most in the provision of employment. 
Both poor and non-poor put priority to employment 
provision. The non-housed group in fact gives it a 
much higher priority as compared to housed group. 
Surprisingly, education enjoys next higher frequency 
of mention except for non-housed population where 
number of children might be smaller. In the case 
of houseless sample, accommodation gets next higher 
priority for understandable reasons. The same is 
true for housed but destitute population. The overall 
frequency percentage for the provision of accommoda¬ 
tion through governmental intervention amongst other 
poor group is pretty low (6.4 per cent). Ration Card 
and fair price shop facility is also fairly high on fre¬ 
quency of mention. The financial help for self 
employment is mentioned by only 5.4 per cent amongst 
other poor but more of the non-housed poor and 
destitutes amongst housed population ask for it. Family 
planning has received a slightly higher mention as 
compared to provision of more public amenities. 
Perhaps public amenities (schools, dispensaries, roads, 
common water connection) already exist in or near to 
these areas. Controlling corruption and taxing the 
rich have been mentioned, although the frequency is 
low. 


So far government intervention has been mostly con¬ 
centrated on physical programmes for environmental 
improvement housing and more recently on loans for 
self employment. Planned elTorts for employment 
expansion and stabilisation amongst poor have recei¬ 
ved very little attention. Public distribution through 
fair price shops, free education, family planning etc., 
are responsibilities of separate public departments but 
there has been virtually no effort for convergence of 
these services. 

Perception of Fast Living Condition as compared to 
present 

While the government is claiming that it has made 
a dent in managing poverty situation through its efforts 
during the last five years and brought down poverty 
level from 40.3 per cent to 28.1 per cent of the 
urban population, several scholars are divided on the 
issue whether the situation has improved or worsened. 

The following table* summarises findings of Bombay 
study regarding perception of respondents of the 
housed as well as non-housed sample. 


Percent reporting tbo present conditions os 
compared to tbc one 5 years ago. 


House population 


Destitute 

Other poor s'ratum - 
Overall sample - 
Houseless population 



N = 

S3roe 

Better 

Worse 


70 

52.9 

J5.7 

3J.4 


7J8 

41. 9 

29.2 

22.9 

T Jl Lj L 

1352 

39.6 

45.5 

J4.9 

jtJci.J I 

899 

62.8 

26.8 

10.4 


*P. K. Muttagi and C- A K. Ycsudian—Nature of Poverty in Greater Bombay—March 1981—'Tata Institute of Social Sciences- 


The table shows that in the total sample nearly 45.5 
per cent felt that their living condition was b.etter 
as compared to what it was five years ago. This 
percentage was however, only, 15.7 per cent amongst 
destitute group and only 29.2 per cent amongst other 
poor groups. Those who reported the conditions to 
be stagnant were 39.6 per cent in the total sample, 
52.9 per cent in the destitute sample, and 47.9 per 
cent in the other poor stratum. It is interesting that 
the percentage of those who reported that their 
conditions had worsened was as high on 31.4 per 
cent in destitute population, 22.2 per cent in other 
poor stratums, while the overall percentage was 14.9 
per cent. The higher the income group, the higher 
the percentage of those who reported that their condi¬ 
tions had improved and lower the percentage of those 
who said that it had deteriors. 

The situation regarding houseless population was far 
worse. 62.8 per cent of the sample reported no 
change while 10.4 per cent reported worsening of 
the situation while only 26.8 per cent said that the 
situation had impioved. The survey thus shows that a 
little over 70 per cent of the poor households experien¬ 
ced no change in living conditions or worsening of 
such conditions while a little under 30 per cent felt 
that situation was better. 


Outlook Towards Future 

In response to the questions about comparison of 
present with likely conditions in future (about 5 years 
hence) the pattern shows that pessimism is shared by 
a much smaller percentage of respondents which shows 
that the situation had not worsened to a point as to 
make future outlook pessimistic. The following table 
summarises the findings. 



Optimistic 

Attitude (%) 

Neu traI Pcs?truistic 

Housed 



Destitute 

32.9 

58.5 8.6 

Other poor 

48.7 

44.) 7.2 

Overall 

54.5 

39.2 6.3 

Non-Housed 

20.8 

74.0 5.2 


Tbc table shows that the non-hou.sed group is uncer¬ 
tain about the future prospects. However, about one- 
fifth of them are optimistic about their future. Only 
5.2 per cent are pessimistic. On the other hand, in 
the destitute housed group, nearly onc-third are opti¬ 
mistic while only 8.6 per cent are pessimistic. The 
remaining are uncertain. As income increases, the 
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degree of optimism increases and degree of pessimism 
goes down. Thus in case of other poor, 48.7 per 
cent are optimistic while in the sample as a whole 
which contains non-poor respondents also 54.5 per 
cent are optimistic. The corresponding percentage 
of pessimistic is 7.2 per cent and 6.3 per cent. There 
is also a reduction of those who are uncertain—the 
corresponding percentage being 44.1 per cent and 
39.2 per cent. The outlook also shows improvement 
as one moves from shelterless group to sheltered 
group. Even the destitute group amongst the housed 
group has a more optimistic outlook. Housing thus 
plays a distinct role in improving the outlook ipst as 
income does. 


Sense of powerlessness 

One of the symptoms of poverty is a sense of powei- 
lessness and alienation. The poor may feel that he 
is marginal to the larger social order and can do 
very little in influencing the social events even if they 
hurt him because he has neither command over money 
resources and property nor an easy access to persons 
who have social power. This may develop a sense 
ot futility for making any effort to get out of the 
present situation. The authors applied Dean's Aliena¬ 
tion Scale on their data. The following table sum¬ 
marises the results : 


Characteristic 


Mean Score and SD (with in bracket) 



Poor 

NoD-Poor 

DFT Test 

Housed 





PowerJessness .... 

3.32 

3.80 

7962 

9 04 Significant at 


(2-13) 

(2.23) 


0. J level 

Social Isolation 

3.68 

4.08 

13604 

0.54 Significant at 


(2.23) 

(2.24) 


0 1 level 

Houseless 





Powerlessness .... 

3.58 

3.64 

5215 

0.89 Not significant 


(2.22) 

(2.28) 


at 0. J level 

Social Isolation 

3.79 

3.85 

9J20 

1.19 Not signiheari 


(2.24) 

(2.26) 


at 0.1 level 

The table shows that there is 

significant difference 

totally alienated in terms of social relations or power- 

between the poor and housed 

non-poor groups on 

lessness. In terms of response of participatory deve- 

alienation scale measuring sense 

of powerlessness and 

lcpment programmes this findings shows that the 

social isolation. The poor feel 

more powerless and 

potential is 

considerably more than is generally belie- 

socially isolated as compared to housed non-poor. 

vcd. The 

point of social 

alienation where it could 

Amongst various shades of poor groups in houseless 

freeze into 

utter hopelessness, and apathy or burst 

population, there is hardly any difference in the 

into aggressive social unrest is yet quite far. 

strength of such feelings. 


Self-Concept 


Considering, however, that the 

score level is near 

The mean 

score and standard deviation alongwith ‘T* 

3.5 even amongst poor groups, 

which is much lower 

score on self-esteem scale 

(for poor and non-poor 

than the maximum of 7.00, the poor do not feel 

groups) were reported as 

below :— 


MeaD score and SD 

(with ip bracket) 



Poor 

NoD-Poor 

DF 

T Value 

Housed Sample 

4.57 

5.32 

12098 

J8.39 Significant at 


(2.12) 

(1.80) 


0.01 level 


Poor 

Less poor 



Houseless Sample 

3.52 

3.77 

8238 

4.69 Significant at 


(2.22) 

(2.29) 


0.0J level 
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The average score of the non-poor on self-esteem 
scale is significantly higher as compared to that of 
poor. Even shades of poor differ significantly on 
•self-esteem’ scale. The mean score of housed poor 
groups is higher as compared to houseless sample 
Possession of a shelter is thus a definite 1 actor in 
self-esteem. Correlation measures between self¬ 
esteem and alienation feelings are not available. It 
is therefore not possible to state how far the two 
arc related to each other. A score of 4.56 for 
housed poor sample shows self esteem on a fairly 
high side which can become a positive asset for 
participating in development process. 

Implications lor Policy 

The implications of the findings reported in the 
chapter are far reaching for designing policies for 
poverty alleviation programmes in urban areas. 
Although the main findings are limited to Bombay 
study and any generalisation beyond the area of study 
should be cautiously made, basic cues stand out as 
important enough for wider application. 

First, the pattern of problems and priorities of house¬ 
less population and housed population are distinctly 
different even within the same income range group. 
Although, there arc r anges of poor groups in houseless 
population, there is much greater homogeneity of 
psychological attitudes amongst the houseless popula¬ 
tion. The self-concept score of the housed popula¬ 
tion is distinctly higher. Shelter gets a stronger 
priority in houseless population as also stabilisation 
of wage returns from employment, The efforts being, 
put by houseless population are far more intense 
even though their opportunity perception is weaker. 
The sense of pessimism and alienation is more wide¬ 
spread, although rays of optimism and social belong¬ 
ingness have made large openings even here. The 
houseless population will have made large openings 
even here. The houseless population will have to 
be treated as a distinct participant client (target) 
group from the rest of the poor. Separate allocation, 
especially for shelter purpose and employment train¬ 
ing of the workers or under-employed youth will 
have to be made to increase their participation in 
better paid and stable employment opportunities and 
create appropriate shelter conditions to support these 
endeavours. First priority in' the programmes should 
go to them, if resources are severely limited. 

Destitute housed groups would come next on heels. 
There is a sharp line of distinction between destitute 
groups and other poor groups analogous to housed 
and non-housed poor groups. 

In both cases the point of start may be where efforts 
and optimism have made openings for aspiratory 
flames to move up and leap forward. The data shows 
the existence of this upward and transforming force. 
This is the greatest ally of anti-poverty movement 
and should be aligned on its side. 

A social component is clearly indicated. Within the 
same income range, family stress is much more wide 
spread and sharper amongst houseless population, 


especially loss of spouse. Children are less of a 
concern there because they are so few. Possession 
of house may mitigate the stresses. In some cases 
the new sopuse may be wooed or arranged h the 
job and housing conditions stabilise. House and 
employment stability are key programmes. Since 
the population of houseless is relatively a smaller 
proportion of the total poor population, a sizeable 
impact is possible with limited resources. 

in terms of programme priorities it is employment 
stabilisation and employment expansion which has 
been mentioned most frequently by poor and non¬ 
poor alike. Income expansion would follow this as 
from the changes in institutional and legislative 
environment, if they are oriented towards greater 
equity of rewards. The strategy for securing thi"' 
is the subject matter of other chapters. None of the 
local self government administrations or metropolitan 
city and town planning agencies are equipped with 
concepts, analytical tools, professional supports and 
authorised links with employment promotion agen¬ 
cies—industrial or otherwise—to discharge these res¬ 
ponsibilities. In their absence, the planning is 
reduced to land use and physical infrastructure plan¬ 
ning. This is putting the cart before the horse. 
Unless the city is helped to produce more material 
and social values through the development of ex¬ 
perience, scientific insights and entrepreneurial skills 
amongst its manpower ; which, in turn, can sense 
market opportunities outside the country or within 
the national regions and organise production response 
within the city, region or other parts of the country, 
there is nothing to be shared but a zero sum or 
perhaps a negative quantity. Tire urban poor and 
the growth oriented manpower and institutions have 
to be aligned in a relationship of material and cul¬ 
tural support so that the growth producing manpower 
and institutions can realise their new initiatives and 
share the gain with their participants in the develop¬ 
ment process. Physical planning supports, working 
in isolation from the functional requirements of 
growth-oriented sectors of the city, cannot but slow 
down end retard income and employment growth 
in the city with disastrous consequences for the poor. 
Either the present local self government and plan- 
run? authorities are transformed into organisms of 
fnci'itnt’on of growth of material and human values 
or new organism mav he necessary to which the 
present physical planning and maintenance organs 
should be linked and subjected to its overall guidance. 
The task of identifying for creating) a specific organ 
and evolving responsibilities for economic and social 
growth, especially for human resource development 
in non-forma! sectors, and reorienting allocative 
priorities of resources is of crucial importance. The 
objectives should be secured through wade spread 
oarficioa f, ’on of workers and citizens. The question 
of choices abnnf specific mechanisms for doing it are 
di-evssed in other chapters. 

Shelter programmes continue to be important but 
land uso and the housing priorities have to shift 
drasriorflv in new directions. Economic infrastruc¬ 
ture especially for micro production and service 
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units and their marketing supports will have to receive 
first attention for expansion and stabilisation of 
employment amongst urban poor around which 
shelter clusters and transport nodes will have to be 
designed. Roads, transport, public safety, primary 
health and educational centres could be woven in 
these designs which could be less costly as a vast 
majority of poor workers either walk or cycle down, 
and require only primary health care and basic 
education for most of their ailments and functional 
needs. It is not surprising that lack of civic ameni¬ 
ties has been mentioned as an insignia of poverty by 
such a small minority, yet bulk of municipal budgets 
go to these rather than for creating functional shel¬ 
tered spaces for human living on a very large scale. 

An important finding is that public distribution and 
free education will have to play a major role as 
also production of cloth on self help basis or its 
distribution at low cost through better empowered 
and better organised public distribution channels or 
by facilitating market channels for selling second 
hand recyclable project cloth goods. Educational 
design for work in poor communities needs to be 
thought in a deeper manner. 

The strategies for self reliance through production 
of khadi goods, sef-help shelter and nutrition need 
to be closely linked with educational designs. Public 
distribution channels can be so designed that the 
local poor especially women have larger share in 
management. The relevance of these observations 
in the light of findings from other studies have been 
discussed at appropriate places in this volume. 


Socio-psychological component in poverty alleviation 
work is strongly indicated in view of wide spread 
incidence of psychological problems at community 
level (alcoholism, gambling, quarrels, anti-social 
behaviour) and family level (lack of accommodation, 
death of spouse, deviant children). Help is needed 
for solving some of these problems in cooperation 
with other agencies. It can motivate community 
people for voluntary donation of time and develop 
leadership to organise the effort. This potential, 
cannot be realised if the emphasis is only on econo¬ 
mic tools and macro policies while social tools and 
micro decision-making are neglected. Combination 
of both economic and socio-psychological tools, in 
view of their close interdependence, is necessary for 
any successful anti-poverty effort. 

Termination of absolute poverty heeds to be visua¬ 
lised as a time bound, self liquidating process but the 
examples will have to come in an ever expanding 
number from those who have been opened to a new 
sense of optimism and opportunity and are already 
making efforts even under conditions of severe 
deprivation. The strategic need is to identify them, 
help them, stabilise them, link them, and motivate 
them to lift their other comrades to a new sense of 
(effort and 'opportunity through gentle and helpful 
behaviour as example. If the process is sparked off 
and the non-poor structure opens itself up, as it 
would, given adequate power of persuasion and gentle 
pressure from above, the decisive moves in the 
battle against poverty can be won even before the 
end of this century. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE OBJECTIVES, THE METHODOLOGY AND A BRIEF SUMMARY 


1.1. The objectives of the study 

The main objective of this study is to present detail¬ 
ed and practical information, observations and sug¬ 
gestions having a bearing on the action programme 
of governmental and non-governmental organisations 
in order to improve the working and living conditions 
of the urban poor. The entitlements that are avail¬ 
able to the vulnerable sections of the society and 
particularly the urban poor are also to be examined. 
The task of the study includes examination and 
recommendations in three major areas : 

(a) The existing legislative provisions and gaps 
if any, in such provisions. 

(b) Institutional setting, including the organs 
of State and Central Governments, the 
local governments and other related agen¬ 
cies like Banks, Law enforcement agencies, 
etc. 

(c) Existing voluntary agencies and the poten¬ 
tial organisation or associations or groups, 
committees of the urban poor & their role 
and functioning. 

In the context of the above three points, various 
policies, programmes and other measures that can 
be taken up for the benefit of the urban poor are to 
be considered. Such programmes obviously cover a 
wide range including health, education, shelter, job 
creation and credit facilities. The institutional me¬ 
chanism available for implementing these program¬ 
mes have to be studied. Two major points that 
emerge are (i) why has the Urban Community Deve¬ 
lopment approach has not taken root ?, and (ii) the 
availability of training and other facilities for the 
target group. 

1.2 Methodology 

The literature covering particular aspects related to 
the main subject of study is very limited—almost 
negligible. An indepth survey would haVe been ap¬ 
propriate but was not feasible within the limited re¬ 
sources and limited time. An outline covering im¬ 
portant aspects was therefore prepared and on the 
basis of this outline a short questionnaire was drafted, 
Annexure—I. This was circulated and interviews of 
selected people from various parts of India were 
taken to obtain their views. A list of some of the per¬ 
sons who were interviewed is given in Annexure II. 
Simultaneously, general discussions were arranged 
with various groups including scholars, politicians, 
social workers, government and municipal officials; 
particularly from labour and urban development de¬ 
partments, the housing and development authorities 


and some knowledgeable trade unionists from the 
organised sector. The faculty of the Institute has 
been working in the field of Urban Development, 
Urban Administration, Execution of Urban Projects, 
Research and Consultancy. Their experience, think¬ 
ing and ideas have contributed to the finalisation of 
this report very considerably. The list of in-house 
and guest faculty who worked on this study is given 
in Annexure III. 

Another special feature was preparation of back¬ 
ground papers by experts from different fields and 
their ideas and views are incorporated in the report 
at appropriate stages. Annexure—IV indicates the 
list of the persons contributing some of these 
papers. 

The study is also supplemented by case studies in 
selected areas, such as child labour, shelter, role of 
trade unions, welfare of the handicapped, skill forma¬ 
tion and training etc. The work of case studies was 
entrusted to Nine experts, covering different aspects. 
The details are in Annexure V. 

The main report focussing various aspects is entirely 
based on the information collected by the research 
team and their first hand observations pertaining to 
the special aspects. 

1.3 Limitations and advantages of the study 

Before drawing up any poverty alleviation programme 
in the Urban areas, it will be desirable to consider 
the effects of any similar programmes and policies 
that are being implemented or have tried to influence 
the income distribution on equity considerations. 
Since only the Institutional and Legal aspects are to 
be considered in this study, the discussions are res¬ 
tricted on many counts. However, one advantage is 
that instead of discussing poverty in general the study 
focusses on elements which are realistic and relevant 
for arriving at a positive and action oriented 
approach. 

1.4 Presentation of the report 


This report is presented in Seven Chapters and sup¬ 
plementary information is given in the Annexures. 
This first chapter explains the objectives and the 
methodology and gives a brief summary of the study. 
The second chapter discusses the broad perspective 
of the problems of the urban poor in terms of the 
institutional and legal setting, sets up the general 
outline for the whole work and indicates the thinking 
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on various issues involved. The third, fourth and fifth 
chapters discuss the Legal Framework, Institutional 
Setting and the Voluntary Agencies and their role 
in the life of the urban poor and the solution to their 
problems. The Sixth chapter indicates the major re¬ 
commendations while the seventh chapter presents 
several areas for Action Programmes. These arc fol¬ 
lowed by supporting documents in the Annexures. 

1.5 Brief Summary 

This summary is intended to provide the general 
coverage of the report indicating the analysis, think¬ 
ing and broad recommendations. In the real sense it 
is not a summarisation, para by para or chapter by 
chapter. For actual reference the original text in vari¬ 
ous chapters and the Recommendaions and the 
Action Programmes at the end may please be seen. 
Since only the Institutional and Legal Aspects were 
to be considered in this study, the discussions arc 
restricted in many areas. One advantage that however, 
is that instead of describing poverty in general, or 
discussing a wide range of aspects of urban poverty, 
the discussion could be realistic and relevant for ar¬ 
riving at a more positive and action oriented 
approach. 

Introduction 

1.5.1 Since more than 27 per cent of the population 
in urban areas is below the poverty line, and since 
most of the research and findings indicate that pro¬ 
grammes and projects benefit the haves more than 
the have nots and since rural poverty is being trans¬ 
formed into urban poverty and since there is a grow¬ 
ing feeling that the existing agencies cannot do much 
but to helplessly observe the deteriorating conditions 
and quality of life, what can be done ? Is it that 
really nothing can be done ? This report for the Na¬ 
tional Commission on Urbanisation on “Legislative 
& Institutional Environment Affecting the Urban 
Poor’’ discusses these issues and makes recommenda¬ 
tions regarding amendments to the laws, policies and 
programmes, andloT adoption of some new measures. 

The Constitutional Guarantee and the Framework 
Responsible for Policies'Programmes 

2 5 2 The Constitution of India guarantees eauality 
before the low for all citizens. Theoretically the ur¬ 
ban poor are also entitled to all these guarantees and 
there is no distinction between the urban poor and 
others, however, the urban poor arc not able to take 
advantage of this guarantee because of various fac¬ 
tors such as flaws, delays, expense and the relative 
weaVnecc of the have nots in influencing the system 
in their favour. It is necessarv to take corrective 
action and see that equality under the law becomes 
a reality the policies and programme become more 
effective. Tt is not enough to carry on development 
programmes and implement policies aimed at vapid 
growth b’it in the interest of overall development, 
equity and distributive justice, some changes must 
be introduced in to the present system. 


The Negative and Positive Impacts of Policies and 
Programmes Need to be Considered 

1.5.3 It is useful to consider the negative and posi¬ 
tive effects of all policies and the programmes upon 
the urban poor- Thus, it is necessary to examine 
what laws, rules, regulations, procedures, practices 
followed in municipal bodies, development agencies 
? nd various public agencies working at the local level 
(such as authorities, boards, corporations for water 
supply, shelter, transport or other essential consumer 
scrv ; ces) affect the urban poor in various ways. Some¬ 
times the negative effects may not be deliberately 
intended but are there because of the socio-political 
or other situations. Laws, rules or institutional set¬ 
tings in one modern world (excepting some isolated 
examples) are not designed to discriminate on any 
count and definitely not on the ground of economic 
status. But it is also true that the institutional set up 
and statutes are evolved in certain situations and 
when change occurs, the provisions have to be re¬ 
interpreted or modified to suit the new situation. It is 
only such considerations that brought about the 
change from slum clearance to slum improvement. 

Changing situation and need to break the barriers 
which come in the way of improvements for the 
poor (the Legal Framework ) : 

1.5 4 When the municipal and other laws connected 
with development administration were drafted, the 
slum were only the blighted areas and a situation of 
a large number of people below the poverty line 
and the possibilities of people living on pavements 
were not envisaged. The plot sizes and prescribed 
minimum standards for housing were based on health 
and sanitation consideration as a reaction to the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution in the European 
situation 100—200 years ago. Proposals to reduce 
the plot size and the size of a dwelling unit were op¬ 
posed on the ground of creating slums when a large 
number of poor families were doing the same thing 
unofficially. Today the situation is such that in big 
cities even the lower middle income groups, regular 
employees of municipal government or industries live 
rn slums. Similarly, the legal status of hawkers today 
is a grey area. As per the Constitution they have a 
right but as per the Municipal Laws and the Police 
Acts they are illegal without a license. The appro¬ 
priateness of these laws needs to be assessed in the 
context of the needs of our population, but at the 
same time the hawkers right to do business is sub¬ 
ject to reasonable restrictions in the interests of the 
general public. 

Similarly the Rent Control mechanism may have had 
som'* beneficial or positive. effects in the beginning 
blit the negative effects of neglect of the property and 
lack of interest in building houses for renting out also 
must be noted. Tt has also been established that the 
Urban T.and Cei'’* 1 " and Regulation Act has not 
achieved much positive results but : n fact had more 
negative effeets. T.and values of available plots were 
pushed too high. Many land owners findine the pro- 
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posed compensation low and the procedure very cum¬ 
bersome, knowingly or unknowingly encourage slum 
lords to distribute plots in an unauthorised manner 
to slum dwellers and cncroachers who later secured 
political protection. Thus new vested interests were 
created. 

Many laws may appear to be adequate today but 
some amendments to existing munic'pal and other 
laws arc desired. F.vcn enactment of new national 
leg'slat'on is also necessary. 

Municipal government, apart from providing urban 
amenhies, does not have a responsibility in econo¬ 
mic development programmes. If the economy im¬ 
proves and employment is generated, the income of 
people will rise, revenues of local government will 
increase and that will lead to improvements in the 
delivery of scrv : ces. This new development dimen¬ 
sion needs be added to the role of munxipal bodies 
because of its linking with the urban ecnomy as a 
whole. 

Protection of Labour Legislations not Available to 
Urban Poor 

1.5.5 Most labour legislation provides benefits to the 
organised work force and not the workers from the 
category of urban poor mostly engaged in the infor¬ 
mal sector. These workers do not get the benefits of 
mch statutory measures as Employees Provident 
F»nd Act, Emoloyces State Insurance Act, M’nimum 
Wages Act, Payment of Bonus Act, Apprenticeship 
Act. etc. The State machinery often fails to monitor 
the co”dit : ons of labour of the urban poor and the 
a^nl'cat’on of many statutory measures which can be 
helnful in proteefng the interests of workers in the 
urban poor category. This is also the case with women 
.vorkers and child workers; although enactment of 
anv laws, would not nr'tigate the hardships of these 
vulnerable sections of the society. 

Tbe Constitution of India guarantees that the dis¬ 
inter? should have the same rights as other members 
of the society but despite this guarantee there are 
vnrjous enactments wh'ch discriminate against d'S- 
fihlpU rv.rsons. These discrepancies will have to be 
removed. 

Tne main reasons for the present pitiable working 
and living conditions of the urban poor appears to be 
fVin violation or inapplicability of the labour protec¬ 
tive legislative provisions. Rigorous implementation 
of the aooroorlate protective legislation itself can pro- 
v ; Hp come protection to the urban poor, who are ex¬ 
ploited because the employer takes advantage of in- 
adeouate imp’ementing machinery coupled with loop¬ 
holes in the legal provisions. These loopholes need 
to b" plugged and the implementation machmerv 
ctr<mathened and sensitized with social consciousness. 
The lesson is that more positive action is necessary 
than the mere availability and enforcement or non- 
enforcement of legal powers. 

Institutional Setting 

1.5.6 Brief Analysis : The analysis of the 
institutional setting indicates that several programmes 
2621 I’D/89—22 


are being implemented by Government Agencies but 
very few, in reality, are found to be helpful in solv¬ 
ing the problems of the urban poor. The attitude of 
the government towards the urban poor is reflected 
in many ways as in the case of grievance setting 
machinery, the formalities, procedures, rules and re¬ 
gulations designed to help urban poor, absence of in¬ 
formation network, proper scrutiny and lack of know¬ 
ledge on the part of government employees about its 
benefits and procedures, co-ordination amongst vari¬ 
ous departments, inadequate supervis : on, defective 
identification of beneficiaries, quota system in welfare 
schemes, etc. 

Government Personnel : 

1.5.7 One very important point about government 
machinery is that the survival of the administrative 
personnel does not depend on services given to better 
conditions of the urban poor. It depends upon the 
seniority and perhaps clout with top levels of ad¬ 
ministration. The interests of the urban poor become 
subservient to the interests of the administrative per¬ 
sonnel. Government have developed various institu¬ 
tions but when these are formed, the l'nks with simi¬ 
lar other institutes, institutional mechanisms, markets 
credit facilities, skill training, legal requirement of 
various forms and procedural details and information 
dissemination etc., arc not even given adequate and 
serious attention. Creating more Authorities, Boards, 
Corporations, Agencies or Departments may not 
solve the problems unless target orientation, perfor¬ 
mance and account ability are stepped up. There is 
an acute need to workout methods by which the 
capacity of the government and the municipal bodies 
and other agencies will be strengthened to reach and 
meet the needs of the urban poor. Appropriate cri¬ 
teria for efficiency and performance for the adminis¬ 
trative staff and a feeling of social commitment 
should be as a part of their orientation. 

In the urban areas there are perhaps too many 
actors on the scene. In the institutional set up there 
are socio-political forces, there is the bureaucratic 
set up with a large chain of officials from top to c’ass 
IV servants. For any benefits to percolate down to 
the real beneficiaries, the whole thing has to pass 
through a process of filtration with possibilities of 
some "portion of the cream being removed at each 
stage. Though some programmes have been under¬ 
taken here and there a systematic policy fram* needs 
to be built-up in the context of the present situation. 

Question of Separate Machinery 

1.5.8. Various systems need to be designed for 
reaching the hard to reach people. In fact the 
Ministry of Social Welfare has been taking steps in 
this direction by expanding their schemes, of srant 
in aid to voluntary organisations engaged in weFare 
activities. TTie Ministry of Human Resources Deve¬ 
lopment is responsible for educational and vocational 
areas and the Ministry of Tabour looks after pro¬ 
blems relating to implementation of legal measures 
for the protection of the labour in the poor category. 
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There are thus, several programmes for betterment 
of the living conditions of the poor but many times 
due to lack of coordination amongst various depart- 
ments|agcncics all the programmes do not bring the 
expected results. Suggestions arc sometimes put 
forth for creating a separate Ministry and may be 
regarded as an obvious proposal. The feasibility 
role and problems of interdepartmental co-ordination 
will have to be considered. It is perhaps desirable 
that one of the existing ministries handle the subject 
as an Executive responsibility with interdepartmental 
co-ordination committees for solving problems ; c.g. 
Rural Poverty can be with the Agricultural Ministry 
and Urban Poverty with the Urban Development 
Ministry. This latter solution will be suitable as new 
organisations always add to the confusion initially 
and take longer time to establish. Though It may 
be possible that a new ministry with a totally different 
setting and set up can be successful, organisation 
after organisation, started with new approaches and 
dynamism fall into the same rut. It is therefore 
dcs'rable to improve an existing set up for better and 
quicker results. 

Law Enforcement Machinery 

1.5.9. The analysis of the present set up of law en¬ 
forcing authorities indicates that they need to change 
their ways and means of dealing with the urban 
poor. People should look to them as their protec¬ 
tors and guides rather than oppressors. In this con¬ 
nection, several steps are required such as the setting 
up of a “Social Service Cell”, social work orientation 
training to Police Personnel and c’ose rapport between 
police and community level workers. 

Role of Trade Unions 

1.5.10. Trade unions have mainly restricted their 
activities to the organised sector and have not paid 
much attention to the unorganised workers in the 
urban informal sector. This gap needs to be bridged. 
The experiments carried out bv Singapore Trade 
Union and Malavsia Trade Union, which nlayed a 
positive ro'e in emp 7 ovment generation projects and 
helncd the workers who are not a part of the orga¬ 
niser? sector can be very helpful in this matter 

The Voluntary Agencies 

1.5.11. One response to the complex situation of the 
urban poor can be to encourage the voluntary agen¬ 
cies, who can do much concrete work. The rigidity 
of the institutional framework and legal process can 
be softened by the buffer of voluntary agencies if 
well intentioned and dedicated officials and stalf are 
available. 

Workability more important than the concept 

1.5.12. The lesson from whatever success has been 
achieved is that the workability of all programmes is 
-t ore important than the concept of the programme. 
Much depend*, on the field staff and officials in the 
organisations|institutions and their motivation, Per¬ 


suasive Poweri enthusiasm in implementing the 
programmes. Perhaps these are more critical in¬ 
puts for the success of any policies and programmes. 
A fine example of making tilings work, js the Bibwe- 
wadi Slum Rehabilitation Project of the Pune Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation, Not only was a project involving 
3 6,000 people and Rs. 10 crores conceived and im¬ 
plemented in a short period, but many important 
things were demonstrated. These included a social 
approach by engineers and administrators, concerted 
efforts to overcome all difficulties, court stays, opposi¬ 
tion by vested interests and misdirected activities , 
the possibility of using bank ; and making things 
work in a municipal body. General apathy, slow 
progress and huge costs arc often typical of public 
sector projects but this project stands out in sharp 
contrast to the usual pattern. 

There are other examples of some new governmental 
or co-operative organisations. Mahila Arthik Vikas 
Mahamandal Ltd., a Government of Maharashtra 
undertaking has been working on employment gene¬ 
ration for women. Various schemes have been 
developed such as milk distribution through centres, 
supply of Dietary articles, stitching units, toffee pack¬ 
ing units, files and laces manufacturing, seasonal 
schemes, agarbati unit, envelope making unit, electro¬ 
nic training, etc.. The other example of co-ownership 
is seen in Lijjat Papad in the private sector. The 
success of some of the organisations and schemes 
proves the importance of workability and a practical 
approach. 

Local Level Organisation Essential 

1.5.13. Many such institutions are helping income 
supplementation or employment generation for 
women, but compared to the need, the contribution 
is small and their orientation is not necessarily devoted 
only to the urban poor. Therefore an economic 
development unit at city level may be belter as the 
performance can be more closely watched and moni¬ 
tored at the local level rather than the state level. 

New Approach Needed 

1.5.14. While formulating strategies for creating 
employment for women and youth a specific pro¬ 
gramme should be evolved for imparting need-based 
skills. These need not be confined to learning some 
trade., but should be in terms of different need based 
vocations. Both women and vouth will have to ot 
given crtrcpieneurship training and vocational train¬ 
ing by a joint effort of Government. Local Govern¬ 
ment, Voluntary Agencies. Co-operative Societies, 
etc. Other responses to the problem of poverty 
in dude welfare measures like opening un rationing 
shops f it organised food supply, or Integrated Child 
Development Scheme which penera’lv have fewer 
negative efforts and more positive effects. 

It is necessary to consider whether the experience of 
Rural Programme will be useful and applicable to 
the urban situations. The institutional settings in 
the urban and the rural areas are different. The 
existence of more formal organisations in the urban 
areas can be advantageous, as can the urban onony- 
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mity and social heterogenity. There is ir.ore hope 
and assurance in the urban areas but the competition 
and struggle for living is more sharp in 'he urban 
setting, 

UBS\ VCD Approach can be more useful and Urban 
Local Governments need to have such Dept s\U nits 

1.5.15. More oilicial agencies are not enough and 
perhaps a voluntary-cum-ollicial agency based system 
has to be created. It is very difficult to organise 
the poor and make them to be conscious ot their 
situation, their potential, their rights as human beings 
and their ability to fight or get over the situation. 
The political processes arc more concerned with 
elections than socio-economic development and im¬ 
provement. Long term and sustained interest and 
a non-partisan approach are the keys to the solution 
for the problem of urban poor. 

It will be desirable to identity and list out the 
urban poor as in case of anti-poverty programmes 
and TRDP urban rural areas. Then the Municipal 
government and voluntary agencies can work closely 
by utilising the approach of "Urban Basic Services" 
to help the urban poor to help themselves, to work 
through their own collective initiatives and to meet 
their own needs through programmes designed by 
themselves wi'h the support of governmental and 
voluntary agencies. Creating such voluntary groups 
requires intensive efforts. The volunteers need 
training in community, rela ion, problem identifica'ion, 
establishing priorities, planning and moni oring. They 
also need the recognition‘support of municipal level 
personnel. 

Perhaps an integrated approach and action at local 
community levels with the involvement of municipal 
bodies and voluntary agencies can help in creating 
a movement for the cause of the urban poor which 
can then help in organising their groups and taking 
up suitable programmes. 

A beginning can be made by identifying groups, 
assessing their needs and priorit'es, available skills 
nnd potential for upliftment and maintaining the 
information in an Urban Community Development 
Un : t in urban local governments. The identification 
card can become a passport for the individual and 
his family for improving his access to credits, services 
and information. 

Organisational Forum for Informal Sector 

1.5.16. An organisational forum is needed to repre¬ 
sent workers from the informal sector, which may 
be a union, an association, a girld, a co-operative, 
or a trust in which the individual workers are mem¬ 
bers. Whatever form, such a forum is necessary to 
highlight the needs of the informal sector workers. 

The next step could be to u'ilise the services of eligible 
persons on projects. Another step would be taking 
up a massive skill and entreprenuership framing pro¬ 
gramme involving with projects, programmes and 
training in factories and establishments (as under 


Apprenticeship Act). The idenlification card and 
record with municipal bodies will assure the employers 
or contractors about credentials of a person so that 
hejshe is not onsidered as a vagabond or loafer or 
unknown person to be exploited or casually dispensed 
with. The card holder can also rcg.ster complaints 
with some office, if he is ill-treated or exploited , and 
he can be taken to task if he misbehaves and neglects 
the duties assigned. 

The next step would be to organise groups tor spe¬ 
cially skilled jobs to take up projects, works, tasks 
or programmes such as petty construction works, 
painting jobs, simple road construction, cleaning an 
area, tree plantations, horticultural estates, ecological 
protection works on hills, rivers, creeks, protection of 
wooded areas, reclamation works, simple shelter pro¬ 
jects, and occasional work in factories, docks, big 
construction projects, occasional decorations and 
controlling crowds in festivals, cleaning aud restora¬ 
tion works after festivals, etc. 

Such a method will also help in creating employ¬ 
ment, bringing down the costs of projects and prog¬ 
rammes. A little education and training will be 
enough but professionalism will have to be brought 
in by selecting eligible and enthustastic persons who 
can be made group managers wi'h training and ex¬ 
perience. The social work attitude and business ap¬ 
proach both will have to be inculcated in such group 
leaders-managers and as far as possible the political 
parties will have to be kept out of this work. A 
total ban may not be possible and support of who- 
so-ever is in power will be needed but their exces¬ 
sive involvement and looking at such work from the 
election angle will have to be avoided. Good work 
for those seeking political careers will never be 
wasted and there may be mu ual benefits of associa¬ 
tion but the limits need to be observed. 

It will also be important to take up such work on 
a priority basis in the secondary cities 1,00,000 to 
1 million, to enhance their attractiveness to migrants 
and retard the migration flows to metropolitan cities. 

Social Scientiest’? Role in Projects\Programrnes for 
Urban Poor 

1.5.17. In many policy formulation and project im¬ 
plementation, excercises, social scientists can play a 
major role. They can contribute through back¬ 
ground studies to the decision making process. In 
all large projects covering larger target groups with 
special socio-economic characteristics, such a social 
and human approach is beneficial and the expendi¬ 
ture and effort will be more than repaid if the real 
target groups are benefited. Such projects may be 
water supply, sewerage, housing, area development, 
slum improvement, solid waste management, social 
forestry, mass transportation, etc. 

It will always be useful to bridge the gaps In tb« 
knowledge of the beneficiaries, before the benefits 
become available so that the investment is effective 
and the benefits can actually accrue to the target 
groups. It may even be necessary to take care of 
those persons or groups whose interest may be 
affected or at least they may feel it to be so and who 



may oppose or create obstacles in the implementation 
of policies and programmes. 

The social design combined with social feasibility 
analysis in the initial tieid work will be very useful 
so that appropriate measures for improving access to 
and distribution of projcct|programme benefits can 
be suggested from the initial stage itself. 

Care by Implementing Agencies 

1.5.18. Local acumen, understanding and experience 
are critical factors which must be understood and 


suitably utilised. It is important to gain the confi¬ 
dence of the community from the beginning of any 
gain the confidence of any project|programme from 
the beginning in the interest of smooth implementation 
and of ensuring that the benefits reach the real target 
groups. 

It will be better if the implementing authorities 
unders and the limitations & poentialities of the field 
staff at an early stage and adopt suitable methodologies 
and techniques to ensure success and also help the 
target group beneficiaries to get the real benefits. 



CHAPTER II 

THE OVERALL SETTING AND THE ISSUES 


2.1 Background : The Legal and Institutional as¬ 
pects and the Poor 

The intensity as well as the complexity of the 
widespread and acute urban poverty show that the 
economic and social policies and programmes fol¬ 
lowed since Independence may have changed the 
face of the country but have contributed little to 
eliminating the problem of poverty. 

The major problem associated with city growth, 
is the mismatch between the demand for and supply 
of labour caused by the capital intensity of produc¬ 
tion activities in the formal sector within the city re¬ 
sulting in the increase in the number of urban poor 
and the urban informal sector. The 32nd round of 
the National Sample Survey (1977-78) estimated 
urban poverty at 38.2 per cent; while the recent 
figures given by the Planning Commission are 

28.1 per cent (1983-84). The other data on slums and 
quality of life in the urban areas however, indicates 
that urban poverty has not decreased. The limited 
employment potential of the formal sector particu¬ 
larly in the context of growing underemployment 
among the urban poor, assigns an important role to 
the urban informal sector. For, in the absence of 
opportunities in the formal sector, it is to this sector 
that the poor would be looking for employment and 
income earning opportunities. The informal sector 
estimates are 45 per cent in Calcutta (Lubell, 1974), 
Bombay (Heather and Joshi, 1976) and Ahmedabad 
(Papola 1981). Since the employment opportunities^ 
in the organised sector are not growing ‘part passu’ 
with the rate at which urban population and immig¬ 
rants arc flowing in, the urban informal sector is 
more likely to be a permanent phenomenon pro¬ 
viding employment and income earning opportunities 
to the ever growing urban population for some years 
to come. 

2.2 The Rise of the Informal Sector 

2.2.1 By and large, it is a sector which is outside 
the organised sector though activities carried out in 
the informal sector might also be seen in the formal 
sector. The informal sector continues and is also 
useful to the formal sector because of the system of 
sub-contracting and the growth of ancillary units. 
There is also the recycling of waste products and 
service sector activities which are much cheaper in 
the informal sector. Thus, the activities in the in¬ 
formal sector are of various types, but more im¬ 
portant are those where the rewards for skills and 
security arc both inadequate. Although the poor 
therefore have opportunities, but they suffer as com¬ 
pared to those regularly employed in the formal 
sector. 


The units engaged in many activities above a cer¬ 
tain level are supposed to be registered under the 
Factories Act of 1948 or the Shops and Establish¬ 
ment Act 1948. In some cases they are supposed to 
obtain only a licence to operate. In reality it has 
been observed that in several cases even the minimal 
requirement of having a licence is not complied with. 
Various legislative measures are available to safeguard 
the interests of the work force from the organised 
sector such as Provident Fund, Gratuity, Health In¬ 
surance, Compensation etc. but for the poor who are 
unorganised and work in the informal sector, there 
are no such protective covers and facilities. 

A major segment of the urban poor are self em¬ 
ployed, and hardly find any place in oflicial|institu¬ 
tional coverage. These self employed, mostly in the 
informal sector, find it difficult to seek employment or 
any kind of subsidies from Government. In fact, many 
policies and attitudes are weighted against them. For 
instance, the self employed vendors of vegetables, 
fruits or other products can be constantly subjected 
to harassment, can be pushed and beaten by the 
police and thrown out by the municipal authorities 
and sometimes their goods are cither thrown on the 
street or confiscated. The self employed urban poor, 
though equal in the eyes of the law, in actual practice 
are not treated equally but are treated as if they are 
criminals or enemies of the society. This will continue 
unless and until some positive approach and attitude 
by the official machineries and the municipalities are 
adopted and some solutions are found for coming to 
terms with community interests, individual interests 
and individual efforts for a livelihood. 

The S reel Children and the Informal Sector 

2.2.2 In India children from poor families are 
compelled to join the labour force due to the need 
to supplement their family income and in the absence 
of any other useful activity. The problem is very 
complex because of demographic, social and economic 
implications. The poverty of many families forces the 
parents to put their children to work instead of send¬ 
ing them to school, and once they drop out there is 
little hone of golfing them back into the educational 
system. These children work as shoeshine boys, news¬ 
paper sellers or cigarette vendors, messenger boys, and 
hotel boys in almost every restaurant. They also help 
in all sorts of shops and establishments and can also 
be seen guarding parking cars, collecting garbage, 
transporting materials at construction sites, working at 
automobile repair parages or petrol pumps. They 
also work in small factories or industries and. a large 
number, in domestic service. Tn some big cities these 
street children are involved in the drug rackets or pros- 
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titution or forced and organised beggary. Child 
workers do not receive proper wages or any other 
amenities and there is no general rule regarding the 
length of their work. All these working children have 
no social protection of any form. Poverty, over crowd¬ 
ing, bad sanitary conditions characterize their living 
conditions, and affect their welfare, there are not 
enough Institutional mechanism to take care of such 
working children. 

Women and the Informal Sector 

2.2.3 The Indian Council of Social Science Re¬ 
search Report on the Status of Women states : The 
statistics relating to women workers in the urban 
poor, unorganised sector and services are highly in¬ 
adequate and unreliable. In the absence of any syste¬ 
matic and comprehensive study of the conditions of 
women in this complex group of occupations a fuller 
investigation of the workers in these occupations in 
which the women are engaged or self employed, there 
is an imperative need of specific attention from the 
government, social research agencies and welfare or¬ 
ganisations (ICSSR 1974). 

There have been some studies of female occupa¬ 
tions in urban informal sector in India such as demo¬ 
graphic or labour market analysis (Joshi 1976, 
Banerjee 1978, Hanss 1978, Gulati 1981). 

The urban areas have a large concentration of 
female workers engaged in various economic activities 
who can be divided into two categories—those who 
arc engaged in regular salaried jobs or those in the 
formal sector, and those who are self-employed or the 
ones who have to support themselves and meet their 
requirements from their own resources. 

The urban informal sector, in which we find htgh 
female participation, can be divided into three major 
groups (a) the vendors (b) the home based producers 
(c) the providers of labour and services. The vendors 
sit on pavements in the market or move on the streets, 
whereas the home-based manufacture goods for sale 
from their houses, e.g. bidis or eatables. The women 
providing labour and services are construction workers, 
contract labourers, domestic or maid servants, etc. 

The major constraints confronting these low-income 
female workers are lack of access to credit facilities, 
material inputs, technology, skill formation training 
and marketing facilities. There are also other factors 
such as lack of social legislation and worker benefits, 
lack of access to legal aid, day care, maternal health, 
minimum hours, training lack of access to basic, 
amenities of housing, water, sanitation or subsidized 
rations, social security, harassment; lack of male con¬ 
tribution, desertion; alcoholism and abuse by males; 
high indebtedness; child labour; poor health condi¬ 
tions; continuous reproduction; physical stress in hard 
labour in low skilled occupations, etc. 

The majority of women in poor localities in urban 
areas find themselves living in increasingly difficult 
circumstances. Women workers are involved on a 
large scale in home-based industries, since they find it 
convenient to combine their role of housewife and 
worker in the same place or vicinity. These home 
based women workers do not get any welfare benefits 


such as minimum wages, leave, provident fund, gra¬ 
tuity, bonus and maternity benefits etc. The experience 
of organisations like SEWA, and WWF in trying to 
improve the conditions of piece rate workers by getting 
the existing legislation implemented, is fraught with 
many difficulties. They are extremely poor with no 
bargaining power to confront the owners. They are 
afraid of victimization. They arc not aware of the 
legislation they can fall back on. The inspectors of 
the labour department arc often in league with the 
owners and do not take action against them, even 
when detailed facts are presented to them. This is the 
situation in trades like bidi making where a compre¬ 
hensive law exists for home based workers. The situa¬ 
tion in trades where no legislation exists can there¬ 
fore be very well imagined. It is very difficult to help 
women in such situations. If home-based work for 
women is to be supported, then very strong protec¬ 
tion at every level and effective mechanisms will be 
needed. 

.Such women are invariably illiterate and are not 
fully aware of their exploitation in respect to wage 
rales and methods of payment. The situation of cons¬ 
truction labourers is a case in point. A substantial 
proportion of Ihese workers arc women who are sup¬ 
posed to be covered under the Minimum Wages Act 
(1948). So far as wage rales arc concerned, although 
in principal men and women are supposed to get equal 
remuneration, female workers arc invariably paid 
lower than their male counterparts in this activity. 
This is done without contravening the legislative pro¬ 
visions of equal payment for equal work, by deter¬ 
mining the wage rate for a specific type of work and 
giving the particular work to a particular sex group of 
workers, 'this fact is also mentioned in the study 
carried out by ILO and the Ambedkar Institute, Bom¬ 
bay about Construction Workers in Bombay (1985). 

Women working in the urban informal sector, arc 
not protected by any labour legislations nor they re¬ 
ceive benefits from any social security measures. There 
are also a socio-psychological and traditional factors 
which cause them to accept suffering and make them 
unwilling to change or try to change their surround¬ 
ings. Much social work by others who have improved 
their lot has to be undertaken in such conditions. 
Some positive mechanisms will have to be established 
with institutional support, markets, institutional credit, 
skills training, legal aid and help in filling up various 
forms and follow up as needed in the present institu¬ 
tional framework. It will be useful to initiate organisa¬ 
tional efforts such as those carried out by Annapurna 
in Bombay, Working Women’s Forum in Madras and 
SEWA in Ahmedabad. They can be repeated in all 
urban areas in co-operation with the government and 
formal sector units such as factories, and offices. 

Conditions of Working Women 

2.2.4 There are distinctive features of women’s 
work. They often vary from region to region depend¬ 
ing upon its degree of industrialisation and the socio¬ 
economic situation. There are, however, differences 
which are more marked based upon the type of work 
in the regions and on the participation of female 
labour in different sections of industries. Some features 
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are moreover, more or less identical, at the following 
levels :— 

the growing employment of women, especially 
among the younger age groups from the ur¬ 
ban poor as well as the increase in the rate 
of married women who take up active em¬ 
ployment; 

the distribution of labour throughout the differ¬ 
ent sector in the country; 

the under-employment and unemployment of 
women; 

the non-adapt^lion of vocational training to the 
current trends and requirements of employ¬ 
ment; 

the survival of the over-exploitation of female 
labour due mainly to the absence of guarant¬ 
eed access of women to employment, es¬ 
pecially skilled employment, the low num¬ 
ber of skilled jobs available to women 
(particularly in mixed sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy) the almost complete absence of 
women in managerial posts; 


It is found that for a large proportion of urban 
poor girls and women access to some useful voca¬ 
tions is blocked in terms of guidance given, as well 
as and basic and advanced vocational training oppor¬ 
tunities. This may be the result of irrelevant school 
and vocational instruction, in relation to contempo¬ 
rary development. Even the vocational training im¬ 
parted is unsuited to the evolution of the labour 
market. 

In principle, there is no discrimination as regards 
guidance and vocational training between girls and 
boys, but in practice, it appears that certain preju¬ 
dices exercise an unfortunate influence on the choice 
of studies by girls in poor communities. The causes 
of this situation are probably to be found in tradi¬ 
tional education, in the survival of prejudices and in 
the maintenance of a cleavage between occupations 
which are perceived to be suitable or not suitable for 
girls, although in principle vocational training is gear¬ 
ed to the criterion of equal opportunity. Suitable 
social education, creation of awareness in the society 
and also amendments to existing laws will have to be 
taken up to change the existing situation. 

The Disabled Urban Poor 

2.2.5 Another vulnerable section of the urban poor 
and cspec'ally those in households encaged in the in¬ 
formal sector activit : es, are the disabled. A detailed 
note on the international concern and thinking on the 


problems of the disabled and the magnitude of the 
problem in India is given in Annexure VI. The prob¬ 
lem is also included in appropriate sections in the dis¬ 
cussion on the legal and institutional setting and 
recommendations. 

2.3 The effect of approaches of various agencies : 

The negative a itude and approches are a direct 
result of the dralling of Municipal Laws and various 
programmes based upon pre-conccivcd middle class 
notions of a well organised life with enough space 
around houses, wide roads and streets, separate zones 
for land use, well organised and operated markets, 
shopping centres which are more appropriate in an 
affluent community. Though these may be desirable 
concepts and patterns of living, the rural migrant, the 
slum dweller, the poor in the informal sector and 
the new generation in slums have neither been taught 
these ideal living norms and patterns nor have an 
opportunity to conform to them. Thus they do not 
hesitate to live on the streets and footpaths under sheer 
force of circumstances and their struggle for existence. 
The restrictions and negative approach of official 
agencies in fact, forces them to seek political or other 
protection and fall into the bribery rackets and even 
prey to the underworld. The price they pay for exist¬ 
ence is being pushed up and up, but the institutional 
and legal framework of the society does not take offi¬ 
cial cognisance of it. 

Most of the self-employed people are not in posi¬ 
tion to get good returns for the work they do due to 
the entrenched systems of middlemen and contractors 
who use their labour, provide them with raw materials 
and undertake the sale of their goods and services. 
There are few provisions for providing social capital 
or institutional marketing support to the self-employ¬ 
ed workers to free them from the clutches of the tra¬ 
ditional exploiters. On the other hand, some systems 
and institutions such as Agricultural produce. Market 
Committees, Co-operatives of small farmers etc. have 
been attempted in the rural areas. The authority res¬ 
ponsible for enforcing the minimum wages act, for 
labour welfare and the laws and beneficial schemes 
relating to various vocations in which there are a 
large number of self-employed workers are mostly of 
little help to the self employed poor. Even in the 
formal sector, at times there are complaints that the 
inspectors arc in collusion with the contractors and 
the middlemen and they jointly manipulate the em¬ 
ployee records of provident funds and make totally 
unwaranted and arbitrary deductions from the wages 
which often are not paid in accordance with the mini¬ 
mum wage regulations. 

2.4 Help to the Urban poor in their efforts for im¬ 
provement and role for Urban Local Govern¬ 
ments : 

Schemes of providing gainful employment or gain¬ 
ful economic activity is so far not considered a sphere 
of municipal activity. As constituted (staffed) the 
municipal bodies have their own constraints in enter¬ 
ing into this field, except for the provision of Work 
Sheds or Work Places. This work can be taken up 
only if the State Government leads and activates, the 
Municipal bodies into the fields of economic deve- 


the very high percentage of women working as 
labourers, workers or skilled workers in 
both the secondary and tertiary sectors, the 
tardy application of the principle of equal 
wages for equal work done by both sexes, 
to the absence of equal opportunity for 
women in employment and in life general¬ 
ly—an inequality accentuated by an inade¬ 
quate social infrastructure. 
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lopment for the urban poor. Some suggestions are in¬ 
cluded later. 

2.5 Problem may continue unless the institutional 
framework improves : 

As long as sizable differences in per capita income 
in rural and urban areas exist and agricultural produc¬ 
tivity lias limitations, migration to urban areas will 
continue to be very high. The problems arise because 
the institutional framework is not geared to the in¬ 
frastructure rapidly enough to charge and recover 
its cost from the beneficiaries and expand further. 
Also employment generation in the urban sector is 
not enough so the population growth and migration 
add to the rapid informal sector growth. A high per¬ 
centage of the population in the urban areas is poor 
which means that more and more positive and size¬ 
able, poverty alleviation programmes will have to be 
taken up and the institutional framework will have 
to be geared up handle the situation. 

2.6 Institutions and laws have both negative and 


The prescription of a plot size and dwelling unit 
size and control of the housing market is in the hands 
of a few builders and landowners, and little effort is 
made to increase up the supply of developed plots oy 
extending urban intrastructure and services. There aie 
good examples illustrating this point. In Nagpur, the 
Nagpur Improvement Trust went on stepping up the 
supply of developed plots through Development 
Schemes and the development pattern generally deve¬ 
lopment is orderly and land values have increased at 
moderate rates. There, almost 15,000 plots have been 
made available for the lower stratum of the society. 
While in many places like Kalyan (near Bombay, 
Maharashtra State) where the infrastructure was not 
expanded, the density has been doubled or tripled in 
the same area and most of the public lands have been 
encroached upon by slums all around the city and 
living conditions have deteriorated considerably. 

Another interesting case of legal and institutional 
environment can be noted, In the town of Jaisingpur 
in Maharashtra the Municipal Council wanted to 
offer guarantee to the Bank for loan lor construction 


positive impacts : 

It is necessary to consider both negative and posi¬ 
tive effects on the urban poor in a local situation with 
respect to the implementation of all the different 
programmes] sell ernes. What arc the effects upon the 
urban poor of laws, rules, regulations, procedures, 
practices followed in municipal bodies, development 
authorities and other public agencies working at the 
local level (c.g. Authorities!BoardslCorporations tor 
water supply, shelter, transport or other essential con¬ 
sumer services) ? The negative effects may not be deli¬ 
berately intended but arc there because of socio poli¬ 
tical or other situation. Laws, Rules and institutional 
settings in the modern world (excepting some isolated 
examples) arc not intended to discriminate on any 
count, and definitely not on the ground of economic 
status. But it is also true that the institutional set. up 
and statutes evolve in certain specific situations, which, 
when change, occurs, have to be reinterpreted or 
modified to suit the situation at that moment in time. 
It is only such consideration that brought about change 
from slum clearance to slum improvement. In such 
changing situations it is also necessary to break the 
barriers which come in the way of improvements for 
the poor. 

When the municipal and other laws connected with 
development administration were drafted, the slums 
were considered to be blighted areas. The existence 
of large number of people below the poverty lino and 
the possibilities of people living on pavements were 
not envisaged then. The plot sizes and prescribed 
minimum standards for housing were based upon 
health and sanitation considera'ions as a reaction to 
the effects of the Industrial Revolution in the Euro¬ 
pean situation 100-200 years ago. Proposals to 
reduce the plot size and the size of a dwelling units 
in Tndia were opposed some lime back on the ground 
of creating slums. Todav the situation in big cities is 
sueb 'hat even the lower middle income groups and 
regularlv emoloved municipal or industrial workers 
nlco live in slums and they hardlv have any other 
clirv-e It is nfVn •'aid that more than 25000 of the 
employees of the municipal corporation of Greater 
Bombay stay in slums or on pavements. 


of latrines by low income residents. Though the 
Municipal Acts cast a responsibility for health and 
sanitation and special attention to the poor upon the 
Municipality (as per Section 49(p) of Maharashtra 
Municipal Act), municipal fund can be spent on lat¬ 
rines, a legal point was raised that the Municipal 
Council cannot stand guarantee for a loan. It was 
then impressed upon everybody concerned that if the 
Act permits spending of the fund for such a purpose, 
what is the objection for guaranteeing the repayment 
which involves much less spending actually. Very few 
however take such a view. 

The lesson is that a positive action is more im¬ 
portant than the mere availability and enforcement or 
non-enforcement of legal powers and funds and even 
creation and continuance of organisations. In most 
situations the Institutional Framework is not geared 
up to the rising pressures of urban growth and un¬ 
equal income distributions. Simi’arly the Rent Control 
Mechanism may have had some beneficial or positive 
effects in the beginning but the negative effects of 
neglect of the property and no interest in buildmg 
houses for renting out also must be noted. It has also 
been established that the Urban Land Ceiling and 
Regu’a'ion Act has not achieved more positive results 
but in fact bad more negative effects. Land values of 
available plots were pushed too high. Many land 
owners finding the proposed compensation very low 
and procedure verv cumbersome, knnwmdv or 
knowingly, encouraged slumlords lo distribute plots 
in an unauthorised manner to slum dwellers or en- 
croachcrs. who later secured political protection and 
new vested interests were created 

O'her responses to problems of poverty such as 
oneniim tin Ra’ionina Wtons for ore<nbed food supp y 
or the Integrated O’W Development Scheme mnv 
have less negative effects but more nostive effects. 
Schemes in Rural Areas like 1RDP. EGS. Anti Poverty 
Programme bad both no-hive and nr^"v“ effects and 
nerhanc the benefits also wen! more in favour ot haves 
than have nets. 
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2.7 The Rural versus and Urban situation 

Some of the experience of Rural Programmes will be 
useful and applicable to urban situations. Can any 
such programmes be successful and relevant in the 
urban situation ? The institutional settings are different 
and the existence of more formal organisations in the 
urban areas is in a way advantageous; so also the 
urban anonymity and the social heterogenitv rather 
than the cohesive and small group situation in the rural 
areas. There is more hope and assurance in the urban 
area but the competition and struggle or living is more 
sharp in the urban setting. The press and the conscious 
social workers and the socio political activities can 
be an advantage in favour of the poor in an urban 
setting. 

There are also some disadvantages in the institutional 


capacity of the supplying authority. The problem is 
one of recovery of the charge. However, in most situa¬ 
tions indicate that the total quantum of such serviccs| 
supplies is inadequate because the total supply to the 
whole city is itself inadequate besides the unequal 
distribution in certain parts. It is invariably the poor 
that suiler in most such situations. It is necessary 
that funds are properly channelled and adequacy and 
equity are ensured in all the operations, especially the 
infrastructural services which affect the working and 
living conditions of the urban poor much more than 
others. 

The questions of definition and recovery are, in a 
way, linked because precise definition will be helpful 
in deciding the policies in respect of pricing, taxation 
and services to be provided. 


set up and legal framework in the urban areas. There 
arc perhaps too many actors on the scene. In the 
Institutional set up, there are the socio-political forces, 
there is the bureaucratic set up with a large chain 
from top officials to class fV servants. For any benefits 
to percolate down to the real beneficiaries, the whole 
thing has to pass through a process of filtration with 
the possibility of some portion of the cream being 
removed at each stage. Perhaps in big cities things 
arc more complex and there are more opportunities 
both in the positive and the negative sense. 

2.8 Precise delimit,n of poor is needed; some re¬ 
covery is possible and should be made 

a more precise definition of the “poor” seems to be 
necessary so that the advantages that might go to the 
poor are not appropriated by the non-poor. There are 
definitions, of slums which are sufficient for working 
guidance, but there are no sufficient definitions or 
descriptions of the ‘Poor’. If the amelioration of the 
situation of the urban poor is the aim, then the 
identification of the urban poor is essential. With pre¬ 
cise definition record of urban poor in cities can be 
prepared and identification cards given so that benefits 
of various programmes can be availed of by them. 

It is necessary to consider the argument that, the poor 
should be provided services free but the point to be 
examined is will they not suffer more if the economy 
is always in deficit. Perhaps it is more appropriate to 
charge some minimum to avoid wastage and reduce 
the gap in the expenditure and resources so that the 
public agencies can do better. Economists have always 
pointed out that the poor are always hit harder by 
efforts to support them from the general revenue which 
itself is based on tax collection from the maximum 
consumntion items or if it is not so then they may 
also suffer from other effects such as inflation etc. 

A differential rate structure for charging the services 
to the poor s considered ouite legal. For examolc 
if Rs. 4 ncr 10,000 litres is the charge for the domes¬ 
tic use of water in the case of constructed tenements, 
a per pipe charge in respect of ‘Common Taps pro¬ 
vided in the slum colonies or even ‘per hut charge 
is considered to be quite all right and withm the legal 


2.9 Shelter and related matters 

2.9.1 The General Situation 

Since the situation is such that the informal sector 
population cannot afford a pucea house in the tradi¬ 
tional sense and the priorities of this population are 
quite different, being mainly a question of survival, 
this informal sector not only exists but thrives outside 
the traditional market economy. Theiefore it docs, 
and can afford to disregard all the conventions of 
land use plan controls, bye laws, traffic requirements, 
environmental sanitation, drainage requirements, high 
tension lines, fire, pollution and such other hazards 
etc. 

Their socio-economic situation is characterized by 
such factors such as their own set of values, large 
families, many earners but with uncertain and spora¬ 
dic incomes, need for living and working together 
in some cases or nearness, of the two. facilities (as 
in case of Bombay’s suburban stations or trams in 
Calcutta). The informal sector because of these 
peculiar situations, develops its own low cost solu- 
'tions In fact the so called “Slums” represent a 
solution and not a problem if viewed in a different 
perspective. 

2.9.2 Institutional and Legal Constraints 

Institutional and legal constraints such as zoning 
regulations, bye laws, controls about use of building 
materials and their supplies, minimum wage lega¬ 
tion and unionisation, rent control. lnsMtipional 
arrangements, governing housing finance, inhytme 
the flow of finance and collateral reamrements^ interest 
rates, land tenure, market conditions and price 
changes, etc., are many other factors which limit the 
addition to the housing stock, and anv efforts earned 
out by motivated individuals or groups to solve the 
shelter problem. 

Shelter being one of the most important needs of a 
human being, it is obvious that[authorities concer ed 
give considerable thought to the Problem of adding 
to the housing stock and improving the existing old 
stock to create a more liveable condition for the 
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people. The magnitude of the problem colossal, various 
complexities need serious thought. These include 
quantitative and qualitative aspects, affordability 
structural designs, management of construction, ease 
of maintenance and possibility of bringing in more 
funds. The problem is not only confined to big cities 
but also bothers the authorities and the residents 
even in the smaller cities and towns. Since the problem 
is so big and complicated to handle, and more com¬ 
plicated, old dilapidated structures, slum living, 
existence of pavement dwellers, all are tolerated. It 
is even argued that if the slum dwellers and pavement 
dwellers are helping themselves in the provision of 
shelter, why should ‘hat not be tolerated and orga¬ 
nised in a better way, since 40 to 80 per cent of 
most of the city-dwellers are living in slums or bligh¬ 
ted areas, and since the society can not provide 
anything better for them. 

If the old and new housing patterns and structures 
are studied, we find a large number of variations from 
old wadas, chawls, bungalows, row houses, multi¬ 
storied flats, town-house, group housing schemes, 
plinth quarters, huts, tents, tin sheds, pipe dwellings, 
etc. The recent concepts of growing house, renewable 
houses, plots in ‘Sites and Services’ schemes, are also 
being experimented with. The following issues are 
thus involved which need to be clearly understood 
and policies formulated by the authorities who make 
and enforce decisions. 

(i) Effective housing demand in terms of 
numbers. 

(ii) Structural designs and layouts (physical 
aspects). 

(iii) Structural designs and layouts (Social 
aspects). 

(iv) Environmental aspects of design and group¬ 
ing of buildings. 

(v) Byelaws and Development Control Regula¬ 
tions (Controllingjregulating the construc¬ 
tions) . 

(vi) Growing encroachments and how to regulate 
the same. 

(vii) Provision of services and amenities, econo¬ 
mically and equitably. 

(viii) Affordability of the residents. 

(ix) Socio-political Issues. 

(x) Finance and Recovery. 

(xi) Ownership Problems. 

(xii) Laws restricting or promoting addition to 
housing stock. 

(xiii) Material supplies and assured deliveries. 

(xiv) Management of construction programmes. 

These issues are looked at from varying angles by 
consumers themselves, by sociologists, economists 
controlling local authorities, officials, state govern¬ 
ments, politicians, authorities providing funds, archi¬ 


tects, engineers, etc., Some of the planning solutions 
may not be socially acceptable or may pose problems 
of enforcement. Some of the social view points cannot 
be acceptable to authorities concerned. 

Many committee reports, documents prepared by 
organisations, research bodies and individual experts, 
have deliberated on their issues. Several State Housing 
Boards, New Town Authorities, Development Autho¬ 
rities, State Governments and Municipal Bodies, have 
taken up Housing and Area Development Projects. 
There is no dearth of ideas theories and thinking. 
What is lacking is a bold action. 

Need for a realistic approach 

2.9.3 In any ease, there are no simple solutions. 
What is needed is a realistic approach having regard 
economic considerations and enforceability. 

It is necessary that the local authorities and housing 
agencies arrive at suitable policies and take action in 
a more realistic manner, they may take into consi¬ 
deration the following further points : 

(i) The nature and complexities of the housing 
problem. 

(ii) Social changes due to ihe rapid urban 
growth and raised aspirations of the people 
especially of the under-privileged and 
under-served groups of the population. 

(iii) Earning capacities of the above mentioned 
groups and the costs of housing including 
the subsidies and their effects. 

(iv) The existing obligations commitments of 
the local authorities and housing agencies 
and their administrative machinery. 

(v) Need for the acceptance of developmental 
role of local bodies. The external agencies 
(especially financing bodies like World 
Bank. Central and State Governments. 
HUDCO and other agencies), have to deal 
with local authorities and public agencies to 
channelise the funds, implement and moni¬ 
tor programmes, and recover and repay 
the loans. They expect local bodies and 
agencies to take direct action or act as a 
catalytic agent in the field of housing. Im¬ 
provements arc therefore called for in their 
management practices and staffing structure. 

(vi) Need for an “incentive approach” to en¬ 
courage Municipal Bodies and other public 
agencies to take up and successfully imple¬ 
ment the housing projects and contribute 
to the knowledge and skills for better 
housing programmes, thus creating a climate 
for a large-scale 9ctivitv in the sector of 
housing and related fields. 

Leaving aside more accurate data on income distri¬ 
bution. if we assume that the major segments of the 
urban' poor will have income ranging between 
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Rs, 300 to 1,000, per month and if we take 10 to 
20 per cent of this income as attordaoility criteria for 
shelter, the actual monthly amount which a house¬ 
hold can pay will work out between Ks. 30 to 2U0 
per month, some tenants in the slums and subletted 
houses may be paying much more, while many others 
in the rent-controiled premises may be paying much 
less. It is necessary to consider wnether a shelter can 
be provided within this monthly payment range. The 
solution must include a wide range of alternatives 
from a small plot in a Site and Service project to a 
modest dwelling unit with reduced standards but 
which could be improved by the occupant (or if 
necessary exchanged later) when his income improves, 
Concepts of "Growing House” and "Kcnewaoihty” 
have already been developed and experimented with. 
These could form the basis for many of the housing 
projects. 

Some of the important lessons learnt from lof/ costing 
housing projects deserve mention here : 

(i) Voluntary organisations can play a critical 
role in the development process as catalysts, 
ombudsman, resource link and go-between 
government and people. 


(iii) In order to have an impact on the problems 
of housing for the poor, it is necessary to : 

(a) use indigenous, familiar, cheap and readily 
available materials in imaginative ways; 

(b) bring down costs radically, by not setting 
out to construct every buildings as though 
it had to last 100 years. A life span of 
20 to 25 years would be adequate for low 
cost housing: 

(c) use traditional construction methods and 
materials creatively and to be innovative 
where there is a distinct need; and 

(d) use simple designs and technology. 

(iv) To have an impact on the housing problem 
of the poor it is necessary to bring about 
a close and more effective working partner¬ 
ship between the researchers, on the one 
hand, and the practitioners, on the other. 
This refers both to researchers in the physi¬ 
cal as well as the social sciences. 

Whether the houses arc constructed in an unplanned 
slum or in a planned site and services project, the 
informal sector continues to take care of its needs 
in various way by extending the house or using the 


nearby space, in the street, using tree shades. Some 
of the adaptations may take the forms of : 

(i) Stoop or platforms (extension of step) 

(ii) Stone or Wooden seats 

(iii) One or two level platforms like Varandah 

(iv) Tree otas 

(v) Cooking places 

(vi) Washing places 

(vii) Drying places 
(viii) Gossipping places 

(ix) Worshipping places 

(x) Minor repair or other house activity places 

(xi) Places for meeting outsiders 

(xii) Places for parking or hanging (horizontal or 
vertical) and repairing push carts, cycles, 
tongas, bullock carts. 

Work places for Economic Activities and Shelter 

2.9.4 The shelter programmes will have to include 
provisions for work opportunities in the areas itself, 
which will minimise long distance travels for self em¬ 
ployed persons avoiding great strain on their living 
condition. Some examples are given below : 

(i) Individual productive activities like stitching, 
weaving, beedi making, basket making, etc. 
These can be provided in the area by suit¬ 
able adjustment in the house design itself. 

(ii) Group productive activities, carpentry, string 
making, net weaving, utensils making, dry¬ 
ing yards, making eatables, rope preparing. 

(iii) Various types of shops and stalls. 

(iv) Places for parking, repairing scooters, 
cycles, rickshaw, automobile vans, etc. 

Community Spaces and Public Structures 

It is also necessary to make prov.'rions for community 
spaces for the following amenities: 

(i) Public Standposts. 

(ii) Temples| Mosques |Churches etc. 

(iii) Get together places. 

(iv) Trees. 

(v) Schools 

It is necessary that Slum Improvement programme is 
vigorously pursued to cover all the existing slums and 
new site and services projects are undertaken to cater 
to the growing needs of EWS and LIG families in the 
urban areas. 


(ii) Housing which results from self-help and [or 
community participation is more likely to 
be better adopted to the people's way of 
living and more likely to be better main¬ 
tained by the people. Thus, self-help is not 
only a way of reducing tpe cost per unit, 
but an important and pragmatic tool in the 
development process. 
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Skill Development Training Efforts 

2.9.5 There is an obvious paucity ot skilled labour in 
the categories mcnuoncu Deiow Ito mention a tew) :— 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Plumper* 

Bar-benders 

Painters 

Fitters 

Drivers 

Operators 

Persons in the lirst hve cralts come up through a 
ciuae traditional piucess Unskilled men working under 
senior cransmen as helpers, in due time hit in the 
position ot craitsmen, without any formalised training. 
A Helper worxing under a mason becomes a mason 
alter a coupie oi years. As the demand in these skills 
increased, hair-cooked craitsmen took the positions 
accounting tor a large scale erosion in the quality of 
worKmaiisnip. bven now one has to depend on im¬ 
ported (.from other parts ol India) skilled groups to 
ensure good quauty of work. A trank talk with con¬ 
tractors and sub-contractors in the line would sub¬ 
stantiate this statement. 

An unemployed person when there is a choice to pick 
up, very naturally picks up an easy job. Thus the 
joos ot a peon, messenger, lift-boy or a driver are 
more attractive than other jobs which involve more 
hard work. However, with very limited openings in 
such positions a large number of unemployed persons 
will have to think in terms of other jobs. 

Most of these skills do not need any elaborate equip¬ 
ment of buildings. Skills required by masons, carpen¬ 
ters, painters, htters, plumbers would need a very 
minimum theoretical knowledge, some intensive practi¬ 
cal training followed by a “couple of months” in the 
held work under a senior skilled worker. The theoreti¬ 
cal and practical naming which need not extend to 
more than a couple of weeks could indeed be 
imparted without much fuss about class rooms and 1 
labs. Just a few good shady trees with a very minimum 
Of equipment would do. It would however, need a 
couple of zealous and devoted skilled guides and 
trainers, with and enough opportunities for practical 
work and exercises. Thereafter, the trainees could be 
made to work on projects under skilled persons. 
During this period, considered as “semi-skilled” 
workers they could be paid wages at r atcs fixed for 
those between the “Skilled” and “Unskilled” workers. 

An average person in this process should take not 
more than : 

three months for a mason 
six months for a caipenter 
six months for a plumber 
three months for a painter, and 
six months for a fitter. 


Making Things Work 

2.9.6 A fine example of making things work is the 
f^rowewadi Slum Rehabilitation .Project of the Pune 
Municipal Corporation involving over 5,000 slum 
families from a location which was a serious hazard 
to the drinking water supply of the city, to a new well 
planned township at a cost of almost 10 crorcs en¬ 
tirely managed through Bank. In fact it is a fine 
example and planners turning into social work for a 
speedy and efficiently completed project in less than 
a year. All obstacles of threats, agitation, opposition, 
court injunction and various other innumerable prob¬ 
lems were dealt with from survey of slums, acquisition 
of land, securing funds, development of land, cons¬ 
truction of buildings all with good participation of the 
beneficiaries. The lessons can be summarised as 
follows : 

(i) Good liaison with beneficiaries is very 
helpful. 

(ii) Land acquisition problems can be surrounded 
by proper adjustments to a reasonable extent 
with land owners and if the Land is reserved 
in the Development Plan for Public 
Housing. 

(iii) Slum dwellers who have some regular source 
of income can become regular citizens, 
regular tax payers and pay for user charges 
if projects of this type are implemented. 

The shifting from the slum is a smooth 
process without any agonies and stay in 
transit camps. 

(v) The shifting slum dwellers help demolish 
their unauthorised construction since they 
want the material to add more room at the 
new place which means burden on the 
public funds. 

(vi) The exploitation by slumlords and others 
in the name of ottering protection or such 
others is eliminated (these were not small 
amounts and now the amounts they pay 
are towards their ownership right and user 
charges). They also secured long term loan 
at reasonable rate, ot interest and repayment 
period. 

(vii) The allottees could form their own groups 
i.e. they could choose their own neighbours 
and can now live in a community and not 
is an anonymous in a crowd neighbours not 
of his choice and ntav be of different culture 
and living patterns. 

(viii) Living is now an enriching experience 
leading a fuller life with all daily required 
amenities in the house or nearby which 
was not so earlier (from water, sewerage, 
solid waste disposal, street, schools, health 
facilities, garden etc.). 
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(ix) The confidence created in the municipal 
.stall' tliat such projects can be planned and 
implemented successmlly and speedily, is 
very important winch displays i..~ i~ 
phcaoiiity ol‘ the project. 

(x) It has been well dcmon.uai.cu that Financial 

Management and business approach along- 
with social woik approuen ail be 

conlermmus and not conflicting. 

(xi) Urban projects always sutler tor lack oi 
co-ordinauon between various agencies or 
olhcers responsible , 0 i uuu i.-quisition 
(Revenue Administration;, Government 
Departments (.Sanctioning Authorises), 
Municipal Corporation (Water Supply, 
Roads, Drainage, Sewerage, Schools, Gar¬ 
den, Dispensary, Bus Service, etc.), Dank 
and HUDCO (Financing), Social Weitare 
Department (Subsidies tor oOs oi sis) etc. 
It has been demonstrated that co-ordina¬ 
tion is possible and can be well achieved 
which ensure replicability. 

(xii) Some good lessons are available for the 
planners and authorities through the imple¬ 
mentation of the layout of the project (plot 
sizes, dimensions ot plots, densities, designs, 
amenities provided that the possibilities of 
a growing house concept to provide for 
added needs or for renting out to help-in 
the repayment of instalments, involvement 
of voluntary agencies in managing some of 
the amenities etc. Thus ensuring replica¬ 
bility. All together showing a Bibwewadi 
approach from a Bibwewadi project. 

Not only that a project involving 30,000 people and 
Rs. 10 crores was conceived and implemented in a 
short period but social approach of engineers and 
administrators succeeded in getting over court stays, 
and opposition by vested interests. 

2.10 Social and Human Aspects of Projects 

The social dimensions must be considered at the 
project formulation stage itself. Success of poverty 
oriented projects (and for that matter any major 
development projects) will be largely determined by 
how well the exercise in project identification and 
detailing is carried out and how well implementation 
strategy is drawn up having regard to particular local 
socio-economic situation. Efforts have to be initiated 
to reduce the socio-cultural gap between the project 
sponsoring agency officials, designers, managers and 
the staff of the implementing agency on the one 
hand and the ultimate beneficiaries on the other. 
Even in small cities it is necessary to examine the 
question of cultural acceptability otherwise other 
market stall holders may not accept stalls in new 
markets or slum dwellers will not accept the new sites 
or houses in shelter projects. 

2.X1 Continued use by beneficiaries must be ensured : 
Maintenance Aspect most be taken care of at the 
initial stage 


the projects should not only be planned for improv¬ 
ing the access to the goods and services provided 
but should also be planned for the actual and conti- 
nacu use of such goods and services, this will help 
in getting over several types of behavioral, social- 
cultural, and other constraints which come in between 
the access and the use. This also means that a Social 
Feasibility Analysis of the project especially for the 
urban poor has to be carried out. 

2.12 Social Feasibility Analysis and Surveys 

Following three important aspects need to be consi¬ 
dered during various stages of the project. 

(a) Need jor the Project 

— assessing the needs of low income popula¬ 
tion for the project goods and services; 

(b) Technical Design and Organisational Set Up 

— selecting or adopting technologies suitable 
and acceptable for the users and which 
will be more appropriate to their social 
environment; 

— planning private or public buildings and 
residential layouts for low income users 
and other specific purposes; 

— deciding on the feasibility of and procedures 
for active participation of the local popu¬ 
lation in project planning, construction, 
maintenance or management; 

(c) Project impact 

— improving access of the project beneficiaries 
and users to the benefits from the project 
and achieving equitable distribution of such 
benefits among them; 

— recognizing and sometimes avoiding (or at 
least minimizing) unintended negative 
efforts of the project on people in its area 
of influence. 

It may be possible to use a variety of sources and 
available information so that time consuming surveys 
can be avoided but such survey will have to be 
carried out if absolutely essential. 

2.13 Negative effects need to be anticipated and 

taken care of at the feasibility itself 

Many buildings, bridges, dams and other public faci¬ 
lities such as hospitals, dispensaries, community 
centres, drainage schemes, etc., remain unutilised for 
long for various reasons among which the negative 
effects are major ones. The urban poor suffers most 
in such situations. 

It is therefore necessary to bridge the gaps in the 
knowledge of the beneficiaries before the benefits be¬ 
come available so that the investment is effective 
and the benefits can actually accrue to the target 
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groups. It may even be necessary to take care of 
those persons or groups whose interest may be affec¬ 
ted adversely and who may oppose or create obstacles 
in the use of the project facilities. This aspect needs 
more attention at the feasibility stage itself. 

The project design is generally an iterative process, 
the social feasibility analysis should be a part of such 
process. In a situation of limited resources, a more 
cost effective approach is called for. The social design 
combined with social feasibility analysis will be very 
useful for improving access to project benefits. Under¬ 
standing the limitations and potentialities of the field 
staff at such a stage is necessary. The local acumen, 
understanding and development experience are critical 


factors in this respect which must be understood and 
suitably utilised. 

2.14 Workability as important as the concept 

Workability of a policy is as important as the concept 
of the policy. The organisations, institutions imple¬ 
menting the programmes and persuasive powers of 
the voluntary agency officials are critical inputs for 
the success of any programmes. 

This chapter has covered the general perspective. 
The specific issues relating to the legal framework 
and the institutional setting are discussed in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER 111 

THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK 


*1 The Constila.i‘,&al Background : 

The constitution of India through the Article 19 
(l)(a) guarantees right to freedom. This article 
states that “All citizens shall have the right to practice 
any profession or to any occupation, trade or 
business.” 

According to the Article 41 of the constitution, “the 
State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provisions for 
securing the right to work, to education and to public 
assistance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness 
and disablement and in other cases of undeserved 
want. ‘The law does not make any distinction 
between the urban poor and others. The Consti¬ 
tution of India guarantees equality before the law 
and equal treatment before the law to all citizens of 
India. There are no laws which prohibit the poor 
in urban areas from carrying out their activities and 
obtaining benefits available under any of the schemes. 
However, the situation is that, the urban poor are 
not able to take advantage of this guarantee because 
of various factors. These include the institutional 
framework, the changing situation, the loop holes 
and provisions which can be manipulated or utilised 
bv only a few. It is against this perspective that 
it is necessary to analyse the legislative measures, 
the levels of government and the institutions which 
come into contact with the poor, and provide facili¬ 
ties and formulate programmes for the amelioration 
of their conditions. 

3.2 The Laws relating to Urban Local Bodies and 
their functioning : 

Municinal Councils and Municipal Corporations are 
governed bv the Statutes framed bv the State Govern¬ 
ments. Two varieties of legislation can be identified 
which govern the working of the Councils and 
Corporations. 

The first set are Municipal Acts which specify the 
constitution, the duties to be performed, the powers 
thev can or should exercise and the finances they 
can raise, both tax and non-tax. 

The second set are various special enactments like 
Town Planning Acts, Shops and Establishment. Pay¬ 
ment of Wages, Weights and Measures Acts, Preven¬ 
tion of Food adulteration Acts. etc. Most of these 
Acts for enforcement are entrusted to the Municipal 
Bodies, especially the Municipal Corporations. It 
would be essential to consider the totality of these 
laws to ascertain what can be done within the existing 


legal framework for amelioration of the conditions 
of the urban poor. 

The .Municipal Acts, contain a variety of “regulatory 
powers and functions” together with a listing ot the 
duties—obligatory and discretionary that they have 
to perform. To these listed duties, can be added 
the general enabling provision which permits the 
performance of any function, not specifically men¬ 
tioned which can however subserve ; e.g. health, 
convenience, instruction or public safety etc., and 
Courts have had occasion to consider the scope and 
Importance of this section. Such cases have been 
minimum and the decisions indicate that the local 
bodies can undertake any work, directly benefitting 
the whole or anv large section of the citizens of the 
town that should not be prohibited. 

Some services are exclusively reserved for any othei 
higher authorities. Thus the local authorities may 
not assume police functions Thev can only invoke 
the help of the police authorities and even defray 
the cost of such help. Excluding such special powers 
the enabling provision does allow the local bodies 
to assume many functions of poverty amelioration 
which they do not now undertake. The difficulties 
arise either from financial considerations or altitudinal 
stances and not from legal obstacles or provisions of 
law as such. 

It may also be noted that in a few tnunicipaf enact¬ 
ments recently framed, a specific mention is also 
being made of certain services which are aimed at 
directing benefits for the poor. Thus the Karnataka 
Municipal Act provides, as a discretionary dutv, 
“The Construction and maintenance of suitable sani¬ 
tary houses for the habitation of the urban poor and 
granting loans for construction of such bouses or for 
effecting necessary improvements connected there¬ 
with.” Similar is a provision permitting “the revival 
or promotion of cottage industries”. 

A similar provision in the U P. Mahapalika Adhi- 
niyam also deserves notice. One of the discretionary 
duties mentioned therein specifies “with the previous 
sanction of the State Government the undertaking 
of any Commercial duty providing or promoting 
amenity or employment or ren oving unemployment”. 
The power is wide, the perforin an ce is almost nil; 
perhaps because of financial constraints and the lack 
of will to do something. It may be emphasised that 
there are limiting factors which are not legal at all. 
The Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965 also con¬ 
tains health convenience, a specific provision under 
section 49(3)(P) which permits the Municipal Coun¬ 
cils to construct sanitary dwellings for the poorer 
classes. 
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3.3 Experience of Bombay Municipal Corporation : 

Developments taken up by the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation during the last few decades can be cited 
as examples to substantiate tiie view that is the basic 
attitude which must change first and that it is as 
critical if not a more crucial, factor than the financial 
constraint factor. 

(i) The first is with reference to the provision 
of toiletisanitary facilities in respect of 
clusters of old buildings or even hutments. 
“Every dwelling” it was pointed out should 

have its own sanitary accommodation 
according to building regulations. Common 
sanitary facilities could be provided only 
lor “casual users” and not for permanent 
use of dwellers not providing such accom¬ 
modation by the landlords, etc. But gra¬ 
dually due to the plight of dwellers and 
the insanitary conditions, a change of 
attitude set in. It was accepted as a desir¬ 
able duty. The difficulty that could not 
be easily surmounted under the existing 
law was one of finding the land and provid-t 
ing proper maintenance. 

(ii) The second instance was one of improving/ 
private streets. Decades back these private 

streets were created by developers. Pre¬ 
sently there are no owners, common or 
individuals, and they needed improvement 
and re-development. The main beneficiaries/ 
were the frontagers of the buildings whose 
land values had appreciated but were not¬ 
in a position to pay current values. The 
tenants were the most inconvenienced. The 
situation became so bad that the “objection” 
had to be waived and improvement of pri¬ 
vate streets and declaring them public 
became an accented regular policy. Finan¬ 
cial constraints limited the improvement to 
about 8 streets per year. 

(in') A third example of such development was 
the improvement of House Gullies. Under 
the old building bye-laws, between two 
building an unenclosed common open space 
termed “House Gully” had to he provided. 
It was first used for providing scavaginc 
services and later thev were used for laying 
water and drainaae lines. In the course 
of time thev became dumping grounds for 
rubb'sh from uppe’- floors, and the gullies 
became breeding places of disease in at least 
three of the congested cifv waids. There 
was no possibility of having the improve¬ 
ment carried out bv house owners. Ulti¬ 
mately the corporation deckled to take un 
the work for rntbl’c health reasons and some 
lakhs of rupees had to be spent for the 
purpose. 

Housing of the poor 

3.3.1. Provision of housing for the poor has now 
become one of the duties of municipal bodies, hut 


financial constraints prevent this duty item being 
taken up seriously. 

In 1933 when the Bombay Improvement Trust was 
amalgamated with the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion the functions of the Improvement Trust, which 
included the provision of “housing for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the poorer classes” became a function of the 
Rombay Municipal Corporation [%'ec. 354A(C)j. 
Incidentally the original provision mentioned “Poorer 
and Working Classes”, but in J 954, the word 
“working" was deleted and it becomes provisional 
housing accommodation for the “poorer classes”. 

Slum Clearance v:d Improvement 

3.3.2 The Bombay Municipal Corporation Act was 
amended in 1954 to enable the Municipal Authorities 
to take up slum clearance or improvement wo r k. 
This amendment introduced the “clearance and 
redevelopment” concepts. The “clearance” concept 
was spelled out as under : “If it shall appear to the 
commissioner in respect of any area in any part of 
Greater Bombay— 


(b) That the conditions in the area can effecti¬ 
vely be remedied by the demolition of all 
buildings in the area without making our 
improvement scheme ” 

The area can be declared a clearance area (under 
this provision the first slum clearance scheme of 
Kamathipura was executed). 

Redevelopment Schemes 

3.3.3 Instead of wholesale clearance a redevelopment 
could also be undertaken under the provision of 
Bombav Municipal Act. The relevant provision vns 
worded as : 

“If it shall appear to the commissioner in respect 
of any area, in any part of Greater Bombay, 
that the following conditions exist, that is 
to say : — 

(a) that the area contains fifty or more 
dwellings for the poorer classes. 

(b) that r-t least one third of the poorer class 
dwellings in the area arc over crowded 
or unfit for human habitation and no‘ 
capable of at a reasonable expense of 
being rendered so fit or so arranged as 
to be rot congested. 

(c) that it is expedient, in connexion with 
the housing accommodation for the 


(a) That the residential buildings in that area 
by reason of desrepair or sanitary defects, 
unfit for human habitation or arc by reason 
of their bad arrangement or the narrowness 
or bad arrangement of streets, dangerous 
or injurious to the health of inhabitants of 
the area and that the other buildings if any 
in the area are fo r like reason dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the said 
inhabitants and ; 



poorer classes that the area should be re¬ 
developed as a whole a redevelopment 
scheme could be framed” (Sec. 554 Rl). 

It is mainly these provisions that have been enacted 
as the Slum Clearance and Improvement Act of 1956, 
uoverniuent of India. 

The Implementation oj the Schemes : 

All such schemes, like provision of poor classes 
accommodat.on schemes, Slum Clearance Schemes, 
Redevelopment Schemes, involved the demolition ot 
until buildings and construction of new buildings. 
As the cost of construction increased, the subsidy in 
fixing the rent had to be increased. Funding became 
difficult. In addition, more than 90 per cent of the 
original al'o'tees parted with the flats for a money 
payment and shifted to hutment colonies again. 
Gradually the idea that Slum Clearance or Redevelop¬ 
ment Schemes should be implemented was given up 
and by 1970, the idea of Slum Improvement—En¬ 
vironmental Improvement Schemes took shape. 

Legislation Relating to Slums : 

3.3.4 The preamble of the Maharashtra Slum Area 
(imorovement. Clearance and Redevelopment) Act 
1971 States that where as it is expedient to make 
better provision for improvement and clearance of 
slum areas and for their redevelopment and for the 
profect'on of occupiers from eviction and distress 
warrants and for matters connected with the purposes 
a sa ; d act was enacted. This Act contains slightly 
d’fferenf definition of a slum, a provision for appoint¬ 
ment of a Competent Authority to declare an area 
as a slum and for carrying out acts of improvement. 

Sec. 5 A of the Act describes the works wh : ch come 
under the category of improvements they are •— 

(1) Laying of water mains, sewers and storm 
water drains. 

(2) Provision of urinals, latrines. community 
baths and water taps. 

(3) Widening, realigning or paving of existing 
roads, lanes, path ways and construction of 
new roads. 

(4) Provision of Street-Lighting. 

(5) Cutting, filling, levelling and land scaping 
the area. 

(6) Partial development of the area with a view 
to providing land for unremuncrative pur¬ 
poses such as parks, play grounds, welfare 
and community centres, schoo’s, dispensc- 
ries, hospitals, po'icc stations, fire stations 
and other amenities run on a non-profit 
basis. 

(7) Dem-ol’t'on of obstructive and dilapidated 
buildings or portions thereof. 

(8) Any other matter for which in the opinion 
of the competent authority it is expedient 
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to make provision for preventing the area 
from being or becoming a source of danger 
to safety or health or nuisance. 

This Act includes the provision regarding clearance 
and redevelopment which had been earlier included 
in the Bombay Municipal Corporation Act and there¬ 
after in the Bombay Provincial Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions Act also. 

A new provision regarding the prohibition of the 
harassing activities of slum lords, the term slum land 
is defined and the occupiers are safeguarded from 
his activities. Likewise acquisition of slum land by 
payment of very low compensation has been provided. 
Slums have been improved both bv the Municipal 
Corporation and the Government. But both the 
mainlcnance of the improvements effected and the 
recovery of charges have been woefully inadequate. 

The most important, but least utilised for slum 
clearance or improvement purposes act. viz. Urban 
Land Ceiling Act also mav be referred to in this 
connection. It was expected that vast areas of bind 
would come into the possession of the government 
which could be utilised for rehousing the hutment 
dwellers. The hopes have not fructified. 

The Hawkers Problem and Municipal Lows : 

3.4 The two articles of the constitution nuoted earlier, 
no. 19(1)(9) & no. 41. have become the legal tools 
of the hawkers in the>V fight against various state 
governments or local bodies. 

It is an accepted fact that poverty, particularly in 
rural India, has forced thousands of uncmnloved 
voulhs to migrate to ci*ies to earn their livelihood. 
Since employment opportunities are Ported in the 
urban areas and because of the lesser impact of 
the family planning programme the number of int¬ 
ern n'oved has ken* on increasing every year. A 
very peculiar situation exists today that on one side 
there is massive unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment and on the other band skilled persons for mnnv 
fobs arc not available. Thus there is a mismatch 
between available skills and job opportunities. 

Since employment opportunities in the organised 
sector arc limited, many have turned to se’f employ¬ 
ment. Since everyone is not in a posiPon to raise 
enough capital to purchase land or space or raw 
materials, they start selling small items, which are 
mostly consumer items. This selling can be vege¬ 
tables, fruits, toys, readymade garments, sarees, 
drinking water or juices, chocolates, biscuits, lottery 
tickets, other eatables such as bhel, bataata-weda, 
etc. Thus instead of productive jobs, the trading 
and service sector is constantly increasing even in 
the informal sector. 

If all the laws and rules and regulations are to be 
obeyed, the seller in an informal sector may not even 
be in a position to start his business. First’y he 
may not understand the rules, rcguIaPons and proce¬ 
dures. Secondly he may not be able to put forth 
his application propetly. In fact, he win face all 
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kinds of problems like police or local official’s harass¬ 
ment if he starts without some protective cover ; 
which is a drawback of the system. 

The beginnings of such business is aiways on a very 
small scale. They occupy some corner of a footpath. 
Slowly the number of hawkers in the area starts in¬ 
creasing, this number itself becomes their strength with 
some support as mentioned above. After occupying 
footpaths they boldly move on the roads making it 
imposible for both vehicular traffic as well as pedes¬ 
trians to move, but nobody seems to be bothered about 
the situation. 

Since hawking involves large scale turnover, phis 
money power gives rise to corruption and anti social 
elements also take further advantage of the situation. 
The hawking activity also includes selling of smuggled 
goods in urban areas. Anything in demand will be 
supplied to consumers such as T.V. sets, V.C.Rs., 
V.C.Ps., perfumes, video cassettes of blue films, cloth¬ 
ing, pens, liquor etc. There are also many who engage 
in malpractices and sell empty cartons, and bottles to 
gullible customers. Another kind of hawkers indulge 
in selling drugs such as brown sugar. Unfortunately 
the profective cover is also available for this activity. 
Since both the lobbies pro-and anti hawking have 
been fighting the battle for the last few years, it will 
be interesting to look at a concrete example. 

In Bombay, the financial capital of India with a 
population of about 10 million, only 7646 licences 
have been issued to hawkers. Apart from this, some 
hawkers like sugarcane crushers are given monthly 
permission and they are considered as tolerated haw¬ 
kers. The annual licence fee collected from there 
hawkers is around two crores. 

The hawkers are categorised into stalls, pitchers, 
stationary handicraftsmen, roving handicraftsmen, 
cobblers and sugarcane crushers, etc. 

Unofficial figures stated that there are around two 
lakh hawkers working in the city of Bombay on an 
average and each one may be making a profit around 
Rs. 75 per day. 

The income may not be a stable one. The business 
is so uncertain that many of these persons fall into the 
category the lower income group. 

How much power these hawkers wield ? Few years 
ago a senior B.M.C. Official (Mr. G. R. Khairnar) 
was shot at. In another instance he was attacked by 
hawkers. M. Khairnar is known for his relentless 
campaign against unauthorised hawking in Greaser 
Bombay. 

In the last few years the B.M.C. employees have 
been finding it increasingly difficult to stop the en¬ 
croachment on roads and footpaths. They arc threaten¬ 
ed and abused bv hawkers. With limited police pro¬ 
tection and resources they are becoming more and 
more helpless and ineffective. In fact, the situation is 
not also in the interest of the hawkers themselves. 

In the last 10 years the B.M.C. has not issued new 
licences. So the issue was taken to the high court 


challenging certain clauses of B.M.C. Acts as well as 
the refusal of the B.M.C. to grant fresh licences. 

Section 313 of B.M.C. Acts States : 

“Except under and in conformity with the terms 
and provisions of a licence granted by Commissioner 
in this behalf, no person shall hawk or expose for 
sale in any public place or in any public street, any 
article whatsoever, whether it be for human consump¬ 
tion or not. 

Except under and in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of a licence granted by the Commissioner 
in this behalf “no person shall, for purpose of gain, 
use his skill in any handicraft or in rendering service 
to and for the convenience of the public any public 
place or public street.” 

Section 314 States : 

The Commissioner may without notice, cause to 
be removed any wall, fence, rail, post, step, booth or 
other structure of fixture which shall be erected or 
set up in or upon any street or upon or over my 
open channel or drain, well or tank contrary to the 
provisions. 

(b) any stall, chair, bench, box, ladder, bale, board 
or shelf or any other things whatever placed, deposit¬ 
ed, projected, attached or suspended in, upon from, or 
to any place in contravention of Section 313. 

(c) any article whatsoever hawked or exposed for 
sale in any public place or in any public street in con¬ 
travention of the provisions of section 313(a) and 
any vehicle, package, box, board, shelf, or any other 
thing in or on which such article is placed or kept 
for the purpose of sale. 

Section 308 states : 

(1) No person shall erect, set up or place against 
or in front of any premise any structure or fixtures 
which will overhang, or project into, or in any way 
encroach upon or obstruct the safe or convenient pas¬ 
sage of the public along any street. 

(2) The Commissioner may, by a written notice, 
require the owner or occupier of any premises to 
remove any structure or fixture which has been erect¬ 
ed, set up or placed against or in front of, the .aid 
premises in contravention of this section, or to alter 
the same in such manner as the Commissioner thinks 
fit to direct. 

Section 399 states : 

Whoever contravenes any provision of this act or 
rule, by-law, regulation, standing order, licence, per¬ 
mission or notice issued thereunder or fails to compiy 
with any requisition lawfully made under any such 
provision shall, if no penalty is provided in any other 
provision of this act such contravention or failure, be 
punished for each such offence, with time which may 
extend to one hundred ranees for every day on which 
such contravention or failure continues after the first 
conviction. 
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These sections are backed by the Bombay District 
police Act, passed in 1890. 

The following sections give an authority to the 
police force to control movement of hawkers. 

Section 39 : 

In any town or other place in which he thinks fit, 
the magistrate of the district may from time to time 
and subject to such orders as may have been made 
by a municipal or other authority empowered in that 
respect, make rules or orders. 

(d) Prohibiting the hanging of objects from any 
cord or pole across a street or part thereof, or the 
making of a projection or structure so as to obstruct 
traffic or the free access of light and air. 

(e) regulating the movement of persons, animals, 
and vehicles at such times and such places at which 
in the opinion of the Magistrate, special regulations 
may be necessary for the public safety and conven¬ 
ience. 

Section 61 : 

In any local area to which the “Magistrate of the 
district” by notification from time to time “and sub¬ 
ject to the orders of the Commissioner” extends this 
section or any part thereof... 

(f) Causing obstruction in any street by allowing 
any animal or vehicle which has to be loaded or un¬ 
loaded or take up or set down passengers, to remain 
or stand therein longer than may be necessary for such 
purpose, or by leaving any vehicle standing or faster- 
ing any cattle therein, or using any part of a street 
as a halting place of vehicles or cattle or by leaving 
any box, bale, package or other thing whatsoever in 
or upon a street for an unreasonable length of time 
or contrary to any regulation made and published by 
the Magistrate of the district by exposing any thing 
for sale or setting out anything for sale in or upon 
any stall, booth, board, basket or in any other way 
whatsoever cause obstruction. 

Shall be punished with fine which may extend to 
fifty rupees or may be released after due admonition. 

After independence the government brought in force 
two new laws viz. Tire Police Forces Control, Discip¬ 
line and Directions Act, 1949 and the Bombay Police 
Act, 1951. The Bombay Police Act has many sections 
controlling hawkers, which arc mentioned below 

Section 33 : 

Power to make rules for regulation of traffic and 
for preservation of order in public place, etc. (1) (The 
Commissioner and the District Magistrate) (the Com¬ 
missioner with resoect to any of the matters specified 
in this sub-section), [the District Magistrate with res¬ 
pect to any of the said matters and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police with respect to the matters falling 
under the clauses aforementioned read with clause (i) 
of this sub section] in areas under their respective 


charges or any part thereof, may make, alter or res¬ 
cind rules or orders not inconsistent with this Act 
for (b) regulating traffic of all kinds in streets and 
public places, and the use of streets and public places 
by persons riding, driving, cycling, walking or read¬ 
ing or accompanying cattle so as to prevent danger, 
obstruction or inconvenience to the public, (c) regu¬ 
lating the condition under which vehicles may remain 
standing in streets and public places, and the use of 
streets as halting places for vehicles or cattle. 

Section 67 : 

It shall be the duty of a Police Officer—(a) to regu¬ 
late and control tfie traffic in the stieets, to prevent 
obstructions tnerem and to the best ot rus ability, to 
prevent the infraction of any rule or order made under 
this Act or any other law in force for observance by 
the public in or near the streets. 

(b) to keep order in the streets and at and within 
public batning, washing and landing places, fairs, 
temples and ail other places of public resort and in 
the neighbourhood of places of public worship during 
the time of public worship. 

(c) to regulate, rcsor to police, bathing washing 
and landing places, to prevent overcrowding threat and 
in public terry boats, and to the best of his ability, 
to prevent the infraction of any rule or order any 
such boat. 

Section 86 : 

All persons shall be bound to conform to the 
reasonable direction of a police officer given in fulfil¬ 
ment of any of his duties under the Act. 

Section 69 : 

A Police Officer may restrain or remove any person 
resisting or refusing or omitting to conform to any 
direction referred to in section 68 and may either take 
such person before a Magistrate or, in trivial cases 
may release him when the occasion is past. 

Section 140 : 

Whoever opposes or fails to conform to any direc¬ 
tion given by the Police under Section 68 or abates 
the opposition or failure to do so, shall on convic¬ 
tion, be punished with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees. 

Section 102 : 

No person shall, cause obstruction in any street, 
or public place by allowing anv animal or vehicle 
which has to be loaded or unloaded, or take up or 
set down passengers, to remain or stand therein 
longer than may be necessary for such purpose, or by 
leaving any vehicle standing or fastening anv cattle 
therein, or using any part of a start or public place as 
a halting place for vehicles or cattle, or by leaving 
any box, bale, package or other thing whatsoever in 
or upon a street for an unreasonable length of time 
or contrary to any regulation made and published by 
a competent authority by exposing anything for sale 
or setting out anything for sale in cr upon any stall, 
booth, board, cask, basket or any other way whatso¬ 
ever. 
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.Section 117 : 

Any person who contravenes any ol the provisions 
ot sections 94 >o fro, snail on cunvicuon, ut pmnon- 
ea vvitn nne winch may extend to i rumored rupees j. 

Section 120 : 

Whoever without satisfactory excuse wilfully enters 
or lcmanis in or upon any uwcumg nouse or premises 
or any uiuu or giOuiiu auacneu meieio, or any ground, 
Omiuiiig, muuuiuciu or structure belonging to (jov- 
eruuioiH or appiopaarcu to puonc purpose, or on any 
boai or vessel, snau on convieuon, wnether he causes 
any actum uauiage or not, ue puntsnea wnn nne wmeh 
may extenu to twenty rupees. 

Botu the iiomoay Provincial Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions Act and the Bombay Police Act (1951) 

give wtue and uucneciced powers to tne Municipal 
voininissiuner ana tne nonce Commissioner, ihe pro- 
euaures lor levying lines and penalties aie uu. jncs- 
cnbeu, tne uiseiet.cn or tne commissioners is final 
in interpreting wnat is to be construed an obstruction 
or nursauce, in rei using to grant licences, in arbitra¬ 
rily eonuscating aiiU|Or removing goods of the haw¬ 
kers lrom the streets. 

The lnd.an Railways Act has also certain sections 
to control hawking on the property of railways and 
in me carriages, winch are mentioned below. 

Scctiun 120 (a) : 

If a person canvasses for any custom or hawks or. 
exposes tor sate any article whatsoever in any railway 
carnage or upon any part of a railway except under 
ana m aecoruance wnn the terms and conditions of 
a li.ence granted by the railway administrator in this 
behalf, he shall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to two hundred and fifty rupees. 

Provided that in the absence of special and ade¬ 
quate reasons to the contrary to be mentioned in the 
judgement of court, such fine shall not be less than 
filly rupees. 

(1) If any person convicted of an offence under 
Sub-scction (1) commits a like olfence afterwaids he 
shall be punisnanie with iniaiisoinnciH tor a term 
which may exlend to 6 months, or fine which may 
extend to two hundred and fitly rupees or with botn. 

(2) Any such person as referred in sub section (1) 
or sub section 1(A) may be removed from the carri¬ 
age or part of the railway by any railway servant 
authorised by the railway administration in this behalf 
or by any other person whom such railway servant 
may call to his aid. 

Section 122 : 

(1) If a person unlawfully enters upon a railway, 
he shall be punished with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to 1 month or with fine which 
may extend to fifty rupees or with both. 

/?) If a person so entering refuses to leave the 
railway on being requested to do by any railway ser¬ 


vant, or any other person on behalf of the railway 
administration, he shall be punished with imprison¬ 
ment for a term which may extend to 3 months or 
with fine which may extend to one hundred and fifty 
rupees or both and may be removed from the railway 
by such servant or other person. 

The Colonial Legacy of the Lnvts and The Concept 
of Orderly De' elupmlent 

It is argued by many that, in the colonial rule the 
sole intention was to control the administration of the 
cities on the basis of the then prevailing concepts of 
development. 

In today’s situation in the developing countries these 
are ratner irrelevant. Subject, oi course, to the over¬ 
riding considerations of right of public and community, 
it is to be noted that hawkers have a useful role to 
play in providing essential commodities and meeting 
the needs of certain sections of the society. At the 
same time, to allow for the smooth ilow of traffic, 
hawking activity needs to be controlled. 

3.5 The recent court judgements & their implica¬ 
tions : 

The Bombay High Court has directed the B.M.C. 
to form hawking zones in all wards. Recently Justice 
Mr. Sharad Manohar, accompanied by B.M.C. offi¬ 
cials, took a round in parts of South Bombay to per¬ 
sonally see the situation and where such zones in par¬ 
ticular areas can be established. 

If this scheme of zone succeeds in Bombay, it could 
be implemented in other towns and cities of India. 

3.6 The conditions of Urban Poor and lack of legal 
protection : 

Looking closely it can be noted that the self em¬ 
ployed workers are without the security of work, 
regularity of work, and regular income. They do not 
have a recognised employe.*-employee relationship 
but have to find work on their own whenever and 
wherever they can. They rarely own their means of 
production and have to work as piece rate workers, 
as contract labourers, as outworkers or they provide 
services such as cleaning, transportation, washing, 
cooking. Some of them are home based producers and 
artisans but they rarely own capital or modern tech¬ 
nical skills. Others are petty vendors and hawkers. 
They all have to eke out a meagre living, many of 
them living below the poverty line. Their incomes do 
not bear any predictable relationship to the hours of 
work, to the market prices of goods and services or 
to the value of output and profits they help to pro¬ 
duce. They do not have the protection of labour legis¬ 
lation or social security and fringe benefits such as 
leave, provident fund, gratuity, allowances, housing, 
health care, maternal protection, creche, skills train¬ 
ing, credit or legal aid and no representative organisa¬ 
tions. They have low bargaining power. A large num¬ 
ber of them are illiterate. They do not know how to 
get the benefits of existing public policies, bank cre¬ 
dits and other schemes. Nor do they get any kind of 
guidance from official machinery in this respect. They 
are not able to keep pace with modernisation & new 
skills, technologies and new markets. The self 
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employed urban poor are hardest hit in the system of 
economy toaay, inougti they contribute a lot to the 
economy. At umes me lormat sector of the economy 
CApiOita mem ana becomes ricner and stronger. 

Except for some minor adjustments in slum Im¬ 
provement Laws ana iviunic.pai Laws, the existing 
law appears to oe adequate wan regard to the hous¬ 
ing as wen as provision of municipal amenities to the 
poor. What is really lacking is a will to take positive 
action and make provision of adequate funds. A note 
which details the observations anu directions of sup¬ 
reme Court in the direction of further action for creat¬ 
ing necessary framework to give cltect to those deci¬ 
sions is appended at Annexure V11. Based on the 
above mentioned details and these judgements, a pro¬ 
posal for amendments in existing laws and a new 
law nas been made later. 

3.7 Laws relating to working conditions of labour 
not available to the informal sector labour : 

The International Labour Organisation (1LO) does 
make an attempt to monitor some aspects of condi¬ 
tions ot wage labourers such as hours of labour in 
factories mines, protection to child labour etc., and 
tries to persuade die concerned governments to pass 
suitable legislation and create the machinery to en¬ 
force suen laws. In India, one of the most important 
laws which regulates the conditions in factories is the 
Lactones Act, 1948. In addition, there are certain 
other enactments. However, Indian workers by and 
large are either unaware of the provisions thereof, or 
they do not have the organised strength to secure the 
prescribed protection. Urban poor, engaged in infor¬ 
mal sector activities stiller a lot. The conditions, in 
many small or medium size factories show that the 
laws, rules and regulations do not have any influence 
on the owners in actual practice, 'lhc owners moti¬ 
vated by profit, neglecl all such aspects and the offi¬ 
cial agencies show their helplessness and many times 
overlook such violations. One of the ways to regulate 
such conditions is to strengthen factory inspection, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. With the growth 
of unorganised informal sector, all sorts ol malprac¬ 
tices to the disadvantage of the workers thrive with 
the connivance of the official machinery. 

Many times, poor people in urban areas working 
with small units are exposed to various industrial 
hazards. Even when the hazardous nature of the pro¬ 
cess has been established, the industries tend to neg-, 
led the need foi improvement in the situation, and 
the government machinery fails to enforce the norms 
ot safety, even where they are necessary. In reality 
the poor workers continue to suffer despite social legis¬ 
lations which merely remain on statute books. 

The Factories Act has restricted 'he hours of work 
to 48 hours in a week of 6 working days. However 
there is evidence to prove that in urban areas many 
poor workers working in small units arc exploited by 
simply introducing piece rate wages and the hours of 
work can be extended to any length of time. This 
aspect has been noticed in the study done by the 
Ambedkar Institute, Bombay about Informal Sector. 
The conditions of child rag-puper pickers, child beg¬ 
gars (employed for begging on partly returns) or 


garage boys are far from satisfactory. Though it is 
not permissible to employ chiiuren both uuuer the 
Lactones Act and the ^nops ana Lstaonshmcnt Act, 
somcnow garage owners succeed in avoiding the Acts. 
Unnuren nave long working hours irom 6 a.m. to 
7 p.m. and there are no facilities such as supply of 
drinking water, batnrooms, toilets cic. Due to poverty 
thc.e cnildrcn continue to work in spite ot low wages, 
lack ot lacililies, bad treatment and lack of security. 
The Indian Council of Child vVcuarc also conducted 
a sluuy ol Cnild Labour and has confirmed the above 
findings. 

Workers, mostly from urban poor households do not 
get me oenems ot tne statutory measures which are 
available to omer workers in tne organised sector such 
4000, employing on an average 4 to 5 workers and 
thus engaging as big a work force of over 25,000. The 
activity nas oeen scneduJed for the purpose ot imple¬ 
mentation of the Minimum Wages Act 1948. the 
minimum wages have been accordingly fixed since 
1974 taking into account the prevauing wage rates 
and the conditions of the workers, yet tne implemen¬ 
tation of the minimum wage provision got restricted 
to only to organised sector, and poor workers working 
in miormal sector are not at all benefited by the pro¬ 
vision under the Act. 

Another example in this area is that of cons!ruc¬ 
tion workers, an achvny whicii is recognised as one 
of the largest single activities providing livelihood to 
a sizable part ol uic urban labouring population. Since 
the activity is labour intensive, its employment poten¬ 
tial is high. It has been estimated that every ten 
million rupees invested in construction generates em¬ 
ployment to the tunc of 30,000 man-days of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers and another 13,000 man- 
days of managerial and technical manpower. In the 
year 1971, there were 276,000 persons engaged in 
this activity in Maharashtra Male ol which 59 per cent 
were in urban areas. The share of this activity has in¬ 
creased from 2.7 per cent in 1961 to 3.1 per cent in 
1971 and to 3.5 per cent in 1981. In the same year, 
about 67,000 persons were employed in this activity 
in Greater Bombay. 

This activity is also covered by the Minimum 
Wages Act 1948. Accordingly, minimum wage was 
fixed by the Government ot Maharashtra as tar back 
as m 1966. Since then periodical revision have also 
been taken up. One was in 1974 and the latest one 
was in 1984. Workers have been classified and ac¬ 
cordingly wages are also fixed, with highly skilled 
getting Rs. 6.i0j- basic pay and Rs. 122;- as a special 
allowance and the same tor unskilled is Rs. 364j- and 
Rs. 122j-. But rigorous implementation of this provi¬ 
sion is not yet seen in urban areas like Bombay, where 
the average wage paid to the construction worker is 
below the stipulated minimum level. The actual wage 
payment is made by the Mukadatn to the worker on 
a daily rate basis except for a few ot skilled and semi¬ 
skilled who arc on pay roll of the contractors. On 
record, if it is maintained, only certain rate of pay¬ 
ment is shown for the purpose of formal accounts as 
well as the Labour Inspectorate Ollicials. The actual 
payment is usually much lower man the payment 
figuring in the wage records. Accordingly to the Pay- 
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ment of Wages Act 1936, which covers construction 
activity, the contractor should fix a wage period and 
should not make any deductions except recovery of 
fines, advance payments etc. However, it is observed 
that these rules are not adhered to by the employers. 
Similarly workers in Bombay do observe holidays on 
certain restival days in construction Line, but these are 
not fixed, in fact, they are deprived of their paid 
weekly holidays despite such provisions under the 
Contract Act 1970. 

There are many activities under informal sector 
in big cities, where small units engage only one or 
two workers. A demand has been raised from 
some quarters to extend *ae jurisdiction of the 
Factories Act to the units employing even one 
worker. It must be accepted that such an extensive 
coverage of the Factories Act will not be useful 
considering the nature of implementation ef the 
1-actories Act as at present. However, tnc jurisdic¬ 
tion ol the Factories Act could be extended to the 
uni.s employing three workers, so that a sizeable 
portion of tne workers in informal sector get at least 
some protection against their exploitation, risk in 
work, Health hazards and could obtain some social 
security benefits. 

It is the general experience that the existing State 
of inspection is very poor. Adding to the burden 
of work of factory inspectors would not solve any 
problem, infact it may affect the current chores. 
The strength of the inspectorate will have to be 
strengthened. The poor helpless worker should 
know (hat here is some place to go in case of 
difficulty. 

For most of the workers in smail units under i) 
mal sector, there is no security of employment 
do they get the benefit of the Minimum Wages 
or any other protective measures. These workers 
hardly get holdiays for 10 days in a year. Though 
it is not permissible to employ children both under 
the Factories Act and the Shops and Establishments 
Ac:, most of the times the employers are successful 
in avoiding the Acts. 

The State machinery often fails to monitor the con¬ 
ditions of labour. This is due to a variety of causes 
ranging from neglect of factory inspections and 
working in collusion with exploiters, o inadequate 
or partial provisions in the relevant legislations. 
Some labour enactments, far from being helpful to 
the poor workers in protecting their rights and 
ending malpractices, become tools in the hands of 
the owners to deny justice to poor workers. The 
Contract Labour (Regulation and Abortion) Act 
created a machinery to regulate the practice of con¬ 
tract labourer. However, the advisory committees 
under the Act have no power to force the manage¬ 
ment to absorb the contract labour in reeular 
employment. All the efforts in .collecting evidence 
proving before the authorities that the prevailing 
svsfem of contract labour is a malpractice are gene¬ 
rally wasted as the management, can simply refuse 
to absorb such contract labourer in their employ¬ 
ment. 


3.8 Other Labour Laws 

As is evident from the above discussions there are 
many sta.utory measures which can be helplul to 
the urban poor in protecting their interests, if those 
are really utilised for that purpose. These are :— 

The Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) 
Act, 1970. 

The Employees, Provident Funds and Miscella¬ 
neous Provisions Act, 1952. 

The Employees State Insurance Act, 1948. 

The Employment Exchanges Act, 1959. 

The Equal Remuneration Act, 1976. 

1 he Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923. 

7 he Factories Act, 1948. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

The Maternity Benefit Act, 1962. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

The Payment of Bonus Act, 1965. 

The Payment of Gratuity Act, 1972. 

The Apprentices Act, 1961. 

As already stated the implementation of these laws 
has been restricted only to the organised sector. 
None of these laws and provisions are helpful to 
those working in urban areas in different spheres. 
Most of the urban poor fall in the informal sector 
and this matter needs to be considered seriously. 

3.9 Law Relating to Child—Labour 

Indian Constitution provides lor the protection of 
cn.ict workers. Article 24 lays down tnat no child 
below the age of 14 years shall be employed to work 
in any factory and mine and engaged in any other 
hazardous employment. 

Article (39-e) states as one of the principles of 
policy to be followed by Slate tlie tender age of 
children is not abused and that citizens aie net torccd 
by economic necessity to enter a vocation unstated to 
their age or strength’. 

Article (451) recommends to the State Govern¬ 
ments to prov'de free and compulsory education tor 
children upto 14 years by 1961. Several legislative 
enactments have been passed to protect the interests 
of children during the post-independent era. 

But the translation of these commitments are not 
so easy. The families belonging to economically 
weaker sections, poor and unemployed, are left with 
no other choice than to push their children to work. 
A Committee appointed by Government of lnd ; a m 
1979 recommended minimum statutory age for work¬ 
ing children in any occupation as 15 days. 

It is only one sector i.c. industry (organised sector) 
where the employment of children below the age of 
14 is prevented by law, while their participation is 
practically present in all other operations, even at 
the cost of their formal education. An ILO report 
observes that children in the developing countries 
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are often placed on jobs that could be well done by 
adults, that where unemployment is greatest, child 
labourer is also liable to be most prevalent. 

In his paper on some micro-de'cmiinants of Child 
Laboui in Rural South India, D.A. Naidu has 
defined Child Labour, as that act which deprives 
them to educational opportunities, minimises their 
chances for vocational training, shunts their physical 
growth, hampers their intellectual development and 
forces them to remain as unskilled labour with low 
wages all their life. 

The concept of 'Child Labour’ therefore begins with 
children themselves involving in work and thereby 
nonfulfilment of their needs both for present and 
future lives. 

In Indian legislative enactments, stress is given on 
the age of the employees which decides whether h<* 
is a child labour or not. 

Mines Act, 1973 defines Child Labour as a 
person below 15 year of age. 

Anti Beggary Act in some States defines Child 
as a person under 12 years while other 
states put the limit of 15 years. 


There arc many other enactments wherein the age 
has been specially stated, such as 12 years (the 
Plantation Labour Act, 19511 or 14 years (Factory 
Act, 1948) or 15 years (Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 
ment Act, 1948) so on. 

A large number of children arc employed in the 
unorganised sector partly due to legal restrictions in 
employing them in the organised sector. The labour 
legislation does not apply to the self employed sector 
and there are no standards governing their condi¬ 
tions of work. It appears rather impossible to do so. 
It has unfortunately v nt been nosdhle f o nnf an end 
to the practice of Child Labour, and to protect 
these working children from exploration. None of 
the labour laws or welfare measures are helpful to 
the Child Labour. First of all one cannot see any¬ 
thing on record about Child Labour in conefnrtion 
activity in the urban areas, where child labour is 
treated as a part of the family labour and the returns 
to its work are added to those of its parents. 

In the big cities many small workshops and garages 
employ children who are below employable ace. 
There is no security of employment nor do they get 
the benefit of the Minimum Wages Act or of other 
protective measures. Though it is not permissible 
to employ children both under the Factories Act 
and the Shops and Establishment Act, somehow the 
employers succeed in avoiding the Acts. Children 
have long working hours from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. and 
there are no facilities in the garages or workshops 
such as supply of drinking water, toilets etc. Some¬ 
times these children are often abused and even beaten 


up. Similar things are observed in small and medium 
restaurants in big cities like Bombay, Delhi etc. 

It has been noted that none of the labour legislations 
(e.g. Factories Act, Shops and Establishment Act, 
Apprentice Act, etc.) have been effective for the 
betterment of the working children. 

All Slate Governments and Union Territories should 
be requested to adopt comprehensive legislation to 
protect health, safety, and welfare of working children 
below the age of 2 and provide for a training mecha¬ 
nism. Such a legislation may cover working hours 
and conditions, rest, hazards to and exploitation of 
children in employment or under apprenticeship 
training and their wages. Child Labour Laws should 
have a focus on the care and welfare of children in 
general and the implementation should be done 
seriously. 

3.10 Social Infrastructure and Protective Legislation 
for Women 

The social infrastructure extends from birth control, 
social legislation, labour legislation (Meternity Bene¬ 
fit Act) creches, and nurseries to ihe organisation of 
education and vocational training whicn are largely 
geared to future needs. It is in this vast and specified 
range of services that the poor women from urban 
areas, mostly self-employed or doing petty jobs, are 
found to be not covered by any of the protective 
legislations and they are left completely on their own. 
In most urban areas, poor women need to go out 
to work for economic reasons. Statistical analysis 
reveals that a majority of the poor in industrial 
market economies are women because the women 
receive inadequate incomes from their paid work 
but the laws can’t reach to cover them nor is there 
any institutional mechanism to take care of their 
interests. 

National legislation falls in two categories—protec¬ 
tive legislation and legislation for and equality of 
opportunity and treatment. Legislation for the pro¬ 
tection of women workers, relates mainly to night 
work, dangerous and unhealthy work anil meternity 
benefits. However, lack of information and le^al 
assistance for the majority of poor women limits the 
effective application of some of the existing provisions. 

3.11 Legislation Concerning the Disabled Persons 

The Constitution of India guarantees that disabled 
citizens should have the same rights as other members 
of society. They also have the right to participate in 
all socio-economic activities like the rest of the com¬ 
munity. Article 38 of the Chapter of Directive Princi¬ 
ples in the Constitution enjoins the Stale to promote 
the welfare of all people including the disabled. 
Article 39 requires the State to ensure that all citizens 
have the right to an adequate means of livelihood. 
Article 41 emphasises that the “State shall, within 
the limits of its economic capacity and development, 
make effective provision for securing the right to 
work, to education and to public assistance in cases 
of unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement, 
and in other cases of undeserved want.” Article 42 


The Central Children Act of 1980 defines 
Child Labour as a person who has not 
attained the age of 16 years and a girl 
under 18 years of age. 
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affirms that the State should secure just and humane 
conditions of work. Article 43 emphasises that the 
State shall secure to all workers a living wage, 
condifions of work ensuring a decent standard of 
life, and full enjoyment of leisure, social and cultural 
opportunities. Article 45 requires the State to pro¬ 
vide for free and compulsory education to all children 
till the age of 14 years. 

These provisions apply equally to disabled citizens 
and constitute the framework for their rights and 
privileges. The Declaration on the Rights of Disabled 
Persons by the United Nations General Assembly 
has awakened the disabled persons and they demand 
legislat’on to establish their rights and privileges. 
Despite constitution! guarantee, there are various 
enactments in Tndia which discrinvna*'' against dis¬ 
abled persons. These discrepancies will have to be 
removed. 

There is no law in India which deals with removing 
artificial barriers and making public build mg and 
transportation accessible to the disabled. The dis¬ 


abled persons themselves and voluntary organisations 
have persistently been demanding to have such a legis¬ 
lation reserving the jobs for disabled even in the pri- 
va c sector. As there is no comprehensive legisla¬ 
tion for the disabled in the country, they continue 
to suffer. 

Two major countries namely Great Britain and the 
United States have assigned significant roles to local 
authorities, where substantial sums arc paid to the 
local authorities by the Central or Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In Japan some of the City Councils run work¬ 
shops and provide other facilities for the disab'ed. It 
is time that a suitable law and funding are provided 
in India for this specific task. 

3.12 Concluding Remarks 

This review of the legal framework has thrown light 
on the inadequacies, inconsistencies or absence of 
many required legal provisions in various sectors of 
social and developmental administration. Suitable 
actions need to be taken in all the-e matters. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 
(OTHER THAN VOLUNTARY AGENCIES) 


4.1 Government and Government Agencies 

Several programmes are implemented by Govern¬ 
ment and Government Agencies but very few in 
realitv are found to be helpful to solve the problems 
of urban poor. 

It was stated earlier, that various labour legislations 
like Minimum Wages Act. Maternity Benefit Act, 
Apprenticeship Act, Contract Labour Act, Factories 
Act. Shops and Establishment Act, etc., contain some 
welfare measures to protect poor workers working 
in urban informal sector hut in reality, none of 
these provisions are helpful to poor workers in urban 
areas. The owners, motivated by profit, neglect all 
such aspects and the Government Departments! 
Agencies may overlook such violations or may not 
be aware of those. One of the ways to regulate such 
conditions is to strengthen factory inspection. The 
National Commission on Labour had observed that 
the frequency of such inspections had been inade¬ 
quate. Some of the important recommendations of 
the Commission were.— 


However inspitc of these recommendations, the per¬ 
centage of uninspected factories has been increasing 
and this afTects ultimately to working conditions of 
urban poor. 

The attitude of the Government towards poor labour 
is reflected in many other ways as in (he case of 
the machinery created for settlement of industrial dis¬ 
putes which is very time consuming. In the process 
it is nf'l unusual for adjudicating machinery to award 
reinstatement of a victimised workers after n lapse 
of several years. Can Urban Poor workers remain 
jobless and without any income for such a long 
period ? In absence of any effective grievance settling 
machinery many workers suffer. 

Similarly, the formalities, procedures, rules and 
regulations designed to help urban poor (e.e. credit 
facilities from nationilsed banks) are not kept in 
tune of prevailing situations. Urban poor, a majority 
of whom are illiterate, have to deal with the adminis¬ 
trative machinery and with institutional form of 
assistance. They are involved in a lot of legalistic 


procedural paper work. They are required to provide 
written documentation of their bonafides, of their 
income, of their purchases and sales. It is very diffi¬ 
cult for them to comply with these formalities and 
they end up being exploited at the hands of people 
such as officials in collector’s office, municipal offices 
who can provide them with such documentation. 
They are required to provide all such documentation 
because the administrative personnel do not want 
to take the trouble of physical verification themselves 
and also because of the bureaucratic system where 
anything can he sanctioned only on the basis of 
written records. 

Similarly, one of the prime weakness of any govern¬ 
ment schemes or those of financial like bonks is the 
abser.ee of good information network, proper scru¬ 
tiny and lack of knowledge on the part of govern¬ 
ment employees about its benefits or procedures. 

Provision for short term vocational training pro¬ 
grammes for the urban poor, specially for voung 
workers aspiring for better living, is highly deficient. 
The existing vocational training institutions includ¬ 
ing government institutions like Industrial Training 
Institute (ITI) cannot reach to the Urban Poor. 

In spite of valuable contribution of the urban infor¬ 
mal sector in the urban economy, little attention has 
been paid to it. Most of the master plans, do not 
consider hawkers’ areas as an important landuse or 
recognise housc-cum-worksheds as an acceptable 
landuse or provide dumping yards for waste pickers, 
etc. At the city level planning, these urban poor 
who tender their services are automatically neglected. 
The scrap pickers who move around the city with 
bags to pick up waste items like papers, plastic, 
bottles, etc., are very essemiul for the functioning 
of the city. Not only do they keep the city clean 
but also recycle the wastes for further use in our 
scarce resource economics. These are no collection 
points provided, no storage space allocated, no 
grounds for separating the waste provided. 

Similarly in shelter programme formation of co¬ 
operatives of slum dwellers has been ignored. Vari¬ 
ous procedural steps are complicated and come in 
the way of betterment of shelter of urban poor. 

One very noteworthy point about government machi¬ 
nery is that survival of the administrative personnel 
does not depend on services given to better the 
conditions of urban poor. It depends on seniority, 
clout with top levels of administartion and so on. 
The interests of the urban poor become subservient 
to the interests of the administrative personnel. 
Government have developed various institutions but 


(a) The inspection and registration fees collec¬ 
ted should be fully used by State Govern¬ 
ments for expanding the inspectorate and 
making it more efficient. 

(h) Penal provisions for defaulters should be 
made more stringent. 

fc) Serious offences should be made cognizable. 
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the links between the various functions like institu¬ 
tional procurement, markets, credit, skills training, 
legal requirements of the various organisational forms 
haw not been forged. 

Creating more Authorities. Hoards, Corporations. 
Agencies or Departments does not really help unless 
target otieiitation, performance and accountability 
are enforced. 

4.2 Municipal Government 

The Municipalities and Municipal Corporations consist 
of two wings, the deliberative and executive wings. 
The dehberative wing actively intetests itself in fram¬ 
ing policies for the rehef, of i no urban poor within 
the duties of the municipal bodies while the executive 
wing implements the policies trained and incurs the 
expenditure sanctioned. Based on the experien-e 
gained in implementation, the executive wing also 
assists the deliberative wing in framing its policies and 
in seem ing funds, 

The tuba i poor programmes tire not located in any 
single department in the municipal bodies, which by 
and large are organised into departments based on 
functions such as health, engineering, licensing, etc. 
While each department is supposed to ca'er to all 
the needs of all the citizens, a thrust to reach the 
poor scetorwisc or arcavvise has to come from the 
.op executives. Thus while inoculation against com¬ 
municable diseases, medical relief, primary education 
etc., are common to all the people of the city, a 
special programme lias to drawn upto cover children 
in slums, arranging dispensaries and health centres, 
and start ng primary schools, in poor 1 tealilios. This 
requires some activation of the concerned depart¬ 
ments. Some times this requires appointment ol 
additional stall or even the sciing up a sepainte wing 
in a department as happened in Bombay with icgard 
to the “Slum Improvement Programmes”. 

In most of the S ates, the Housing Board, a semi- 
autonoinous institution of die Stale Government 
does the housing for the poor, prepares sites and servi¬ 
ces. etc. The planning for (he services mav be 
made by the Housing Board but actual flow of servi¬ 
ces e.g. water drainage etc., depends on municipality. 
Also after the initial commissioning of the services, 
they arc required to be taken over by the municipal 
body for maintenance. Tins requires good co¬ 
ordination. which sometime-, is lacking and leads 
to dillieuhies. The co-ordination is to be achieved 
a/ the inter-institutional level. 

4.3 Trade Unions 

Trade unions generally are accepted to be powerful 
instrument•> to bring about d-stributive justice through 
organised pressure and collective bargaining They 
try to secure for the working people their due share 
in the profits of the undertaking. Their efforts arc 
largely concentrated in the organised sector. In the 
organised sector there arc people who are organised 
so well !Iint they try (o get their demnnads sorted out 
not only a* (he minimum level but even much beyond. 
Looking to the other side of the picture, even the 


workers' light to get minimum wages is not realised 
in the unorganised informal sector. We have mini¬ 
mum wage acts hut we do not have the manpower 
to supervise whether wages due are paid. I his is 
the cap between the organised and unorganised sectors 
and responsibilities of trade unions to take up construc¬ 
tive work. Many trade unions in <.ur country are 
demand-anti ilispule-orien ed. If one set of demands 
is settled, they raise another set of demands. It is 
necessary for trade unions to take up constructive 
work. After carrying out responsibilities of provid ng 
welfare to organised working class, the trade unions 
should be instrumental in doing constructive work 
lor the urban poor mainly working in urban informal 
sector. 

Organised force i.e. trade unions can be helpful in 
doing something concrete foj the urban poor. In 
many countries of Asia worker -owned enterprises 
tire being, inn by Trade Unions for creation of 
employment. For instance, in Singapore, the National 
Trade Union Congress (N IUC) have launched com¬ 
mendable socio-economic ventures which have not 
only helped the organisation to meet the needs of 
their membership but have also given it enhanced 
s'atus and influence in the e.amtrv. In this connec¬ 
tion a mention may be made of the INCOMF (an 
insurance co-operative). COMFORT fa transport co- 
eperoliu-) WFLCOMF (consumer super markets) 
and l AfROFAU (book store>. All these schemes 
have resulted in genera ion of jobs for number of 
people. In Malaysia, the load was given by the 
National Union of Plantation Workers fNUPW) when 
Great Alonioners Trading Corporation was set up. 
The cot pot ation purchased plantation estates and is 
successfully managing them. Idle. NUPW has also 
established a modern (exile complex known as 
I.akT'ini Campake Textile Mills. Since then various 
unions ;ilfil'a f ed to the Malaysian Trade Union Con¬ 
gress have sc: up many economic and social ventures, 
culminating in the establishment of a worker's Bank. 

The emergence of worker-owned enterprises can be 
a profound influence on the socio-economic situation. 
Workers arc, through closer participation, having 
oc tet understanding of the p.-rccs-es of development 
and becoming more conscious of the input tanee of 
productixity and discipline, particularly in the con¬ 
text of enterprises where they themselves are owners 
and where- productivity improvement bring them direct 
benefit. The trade union movement can also help 
in cmploymeii’ generation for tlie benctit of (lie urban 
unemployed poor, many of whom arc members of 
the font die' of the organised workers. The process 
of employed workers contributing directly to the 
provision of employment opportunities for the under¬ 
employed and unemployed urban poor can lake place 
not only through fundamentally illoeic.il mechanism 
of restricting workers incomes by* through the diver¬ 
sion of workers’ savings undet the direct guidance of 
trade unions for the creation of employment oppor¬ 
tunities for the less fortunate poor people in urban 
areas. Of course, as far ns workers in the organised 
sectors are concerned, the suggestions may be difficult 
to implement immediately. Further, some unions may 
be too weak to carry out tlac job of investing the 
money saved by workers. For d>e interim period, a 
fixed deposit type scheme may prove feasible. Trade 
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Unions can be helpful in such a way and have income 
and employment generating schemes which can be 
helpful 10 urban poor. 

4.4 Financial Institutions, Credit Facilities for the 
Urban Poor 

Ccmmeicial Hanks have undergone a considerable 
transformation from commercial banking to develop¬ 
mental banking. Though the major hanks were 
nationalise.! for extending to the poor the benefits of 
social banking, yet in actual implementation the ideal 
is still far away. Banking industry has a strategic 
role in promoting the cause of social justice by 
increased emphasis on the credit needs of hitherto 
neglected sectors and sections of population, as also 
by providing finance for anii-poverty programmes. 
A major problem that exists ir, the implementation of 
schemes is lack of co-ordination between government 
agencies and bank personnel at field level. No 
detailed surveys arc conducted to determine the credit 
needs of the people. Adequate efforts have not been 
made to identify proper people who need the credit. 
The other obstacles are the exploitation role of middle 
men who syphon major portion they money given 
an loans to people, failure to give proper advice, and 
poor follow up at the field level etc. The systems 
and procedures are not simplified to meet the needs. 
There is no proper training and people who are 
implementing the schemes are not fully aware of the 
schemes and instructions. Ihe complaints about 
window dressing and submission of false statistical 
figures are often made. 

A major shortcoming has been with regard to adminis¬ 
tration of programmes at the local level and lack 
of co-ordination amongst various departments, lack 
of infrastructure and working linkage, wrong design 
of schemes, inadequate supervision and defective 
identification of the beneficiary families with the 
result that the benefits of the programmes have not 
percolated to the poorest of (he poor in -all cases. It 
is all these aspects which should receive due intention 
in the further implementation of the programmes. 

4.5 Role of Banks in Development 

Banks, nationalised as well as co-operative, have a 
certain role to play in helping urban poor. There 
are often complaints about the unsympathetic role 
of the Bank staff and nonco-opcrative attitude. This 
happens because of the communication gap its well 
as cultural gap between the Bank staff and the appli¬ 
cants for urban poor categories. The experience of 
small Urban Co-operative Banks in Maharashtra has 
in fact been very good and relevant for this problem. 
Most of the directors and staff in such Banks arc 
local and come from middle and lower classes and 
their behaviour and approach to the approaching 
client is different as compared to the same in nationa¬ 
lised and very well known huge Banks. Such small 
Co-operative Banks have even appointed agents for 
collection of small amounts from small vendors to 
deposit or recover loan instalments. 

There arc also instances when voluntary agencies 
have stepped in to fulfil the communication and 


cultural gaps and make efforts in filling up forms 
and presenting the proposals properly, so that the 
processing of proposals is faster. 

In ease iff nationalised and other large Banks the 
authority to sanction may be with higher authorities 
and allotted quotas may nor be enough as compared 
to the demands. These facts some times cannot be 
explained to the applicants who thus carry a notion 
that slid’, a Bank is not for them. 

There are many problems m the implementation of 
schemes such as inadequate staff strength. Many times 
there is a fear amongst the clerical stall completing 
loan formalities. Numerous applications are received 
through government agencies and the clerical stall' is 
asked to complete documents quickly. Subsequently, 
when some of the borrowers arc in default in any 
manner, the clerical stall is subjected to departmental 
action. The other side is the ‘Play Safe’, ‘No Risk 
taking' and unmotivated approach on the part of the 
stuff. It gives against the basic objective of the poverty 
alleviation programmes. 

Quota system is yet another problem. Whenever 
schemes are put on ground a large number of appli¬ 
cations arc recommended and sent to the bank branch 
managers with time stipulation. The officials cannot 
have time to study the applications properly. Many 
times, middle men. like politicians and other high-ups 
interfere with me work which also affect the imple¬ 
mentation of the schemes. The benefit does not go 
to the actually needy and poor persons in the absence 
of proper scrutiny and investigation at various levels. 
Cases have occurred of a single family getting five 
applications recommended through government agen¬ 
cies and getting the loans at the cost of needy 
persons who are neglected. 

To get loan from banks for petty income generating 
activities is many times regarded as a difficult task, 
particularly for urban poor. Many of them find it 
difficult to communicate with the officials in the banks. 
They also find all the formalities very complicated 
and time consuming. Many times they do not get co¬ 
operation from the officials working with the banks. 
Besides the urban poor do not have adequate informa¬ 
tion about existing schemes available to poor in 
urban areas. It was found that if these poor people 
can get some institutional support, they need not get 
exploited at the hands of money lenders. In Bombay 
nearly 10,000 women are not only getting a gainful 
employment but have acquired a higher status at 
home and out side because they arc organised in an 
institution called Annapurna Mahila Mandal. (Ref. 
Times of India, 4th September, 19S7). 

The women earn their livelihood by cooking meals 
for workers and are therefore called Annapurnas. 
The Annapurna Mahila Mandal has ended (heir 
exploitation at the hands of money lenders by 
arranging loans for them from nationalised banks. A 
woman who needs a loan, approaches’ the local com¬ 
mittee of Annapurna in her area. The Committee 
checks the number of workers sire eaters, the condi¬ 
tions of her family and her repayment capacity. Once 
her credentials are es’ablished. the Committee recom¬ 
mends. Then the bank disburses the loan which is 
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invariably given lo a group of women to ensure collec¬ 
tive responsibility. 

According to the Annapurna officials the recovery 
rate of the bank loans is very high us good as 98 per 
cent. 

Similar kind of the experiment was attempted by 
Working Women's Forum in Madras City, where 
the earliest members of the Forum were hawkers, 
vendors, petty traders and other types of petty produ¬ 
cers. The initial service after formation of the Forum 
was credit delivery of small loans from nationalised 
banks through the unit of neighbourhood groups. 
Since 1978, the Forum has provided over 43,000 small 
credit loans worth over several lakhs of rupees in 
seven years (Rs. 100,00,000). 

It will be desirable to initiate a vigorous drive to 
educate the self employed members front the economi¬ 
cally weaker sections about credit facilities and incul¬ 
cate in them the banking habit. It is also necessary 
to make vigours efforts to organise training for poor 
young artisans and provide them raw materials and 
marketing facilities. There is a clear need for greater, 
integrated effort among several, institutions which 
seem to be making weak, disjointed efforts to help 
the urban poor. 

The above analysis will reveal that the existing struc¬ 
ture of banking institution require certain reorganisa¬ 
tion. The staff of the units exclusively dealing with 
the schemes for urban poor should be given social 
work orientation and training and should work in 
close co-operation with communities, community, 
workers, basti|mohalla j neighbourhood committees. 
They should review the programmes periodically and 
hold on the spot inspections and discussions. In 
fact, banking institutions should have “Social Services 
Cell” which should not only look after loan facilities 
for urban poor but also skill development programmes 
and enterpreneurship training. A monitoring unit 
and advisory committee should continuously review 
the work. 

4.6 Need for a New Anti-Poverty Programme for 
Urban Areas 

The scope of present programmes like SHPUP in 
Madhya Pradesh and other States and bank loans for 
unemployed youths should be enlarged or modified 
firstly to provide that the grant could be 25 per cent 
while the loan would be 50 per cent on viable projects 
which means that 25 per cent will be self contribu¬ 
tion where the maximum cost of the project is limited 
Rs. 25,000. Secondly some of the projects could 
be limited to 5,000 and 10,000. This variety of 
projects will cover the requirements of ancillary and 
service activities in cities and towns and help in 
creating employment at less investment per worker 
for employment generation. 

4.7 Role of Local Authorities for Disabled Persons 

In the United Kingdom the primary responsibility for 
providing welfare or rehabilitation services to the 
disabled rests with local authorities. Under severit 
acts of Parliament local authorities are expected to 


prepare welfare schemes and submit them for approval 
to the concerned Ministry at the Centre. However, 
as pointed out earlier most of the cosU are paid by 
the Government. 

As in many other countries, disabled persons arc 
provided full social security. They arc given un¬ 
employment benefits and mobility allowance. 

If a person is very severely disabled, lie is provided 
Meals on Wheels’ services which are also of great 
nclp to many disabled persons. 

It is the responsibilty of local authorities also to 
arrange for the education of disabled children. 
Under an act of 1893, all blind and deaf children 
have to receive education up to a certain age. 1'hey 
may at their discretion utilise the services of voluntary 
organisations. 

While local authorities arc the implementing agencies, 
funds come largely from the Centra! Government. 

education appears to be the very special responsibility 
of local authorities in the United Slates. It is the 
responsibility of the local education authority to 
ensure that every disabled child is placed in the least 
reslrietive environment. This means a special school 
run by the local education authority or a private 
school. All fees are paid by the local education 
authority. In the case of severely disabled children, 
transportation is also provided by the local education 
authority. It is their responsibility to ensure that 
every child is taken to school and brought hack. 

Another service often taken up by local education 
authorities is the provision of education on the tele¬ 
phone. A number of disabled children have been 
provided telephone with which they can listen in 
when a lecture is on in an ordinary class. 

Local authorities both in U.K. and U.S.A. also pro- 
vode services through home visitors. In fact, work 
for the blind began in the United Kingdom with a 
home teaching service. 

1 he object of home teaching or visiting is not just 
to impart academic education or craft training but 
also to apprise the disabled person of his or hci 
rights under various legislative enactment. 

4.8 The Law Enforcement Authorities 

Sodn-P .< Vi hological Understanding Need 

4.8.1 In cities due to unemployment and poverty 
young children and adult turn into criminals and 
whenever they are caught they are treated very harshly 
by Police Force. It is essential to look into socio- 
psychological background of the criminals instead ol 
converting them into hard headed criminals by the 
treatment itself. Some problems in fact can be 
cleared right at the begnning and at least some children 
or adult who are likely to turn into criminals can 
be prevented from doing so. For this purpose there 
is a need to use trained social workers, not only al 
the level of Police Headquarters but also at the level 
of every major police station. If it is not possible to 
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have (rained social workers due to financial impli¬ 
cations, at least some existing police personnel should 
he given intensive training in social work concepts 
counselling etc. Bombay Police have already experi¬ 
mented by establishing' Social Services Branch and 
has achieved remarkable results. 

Such social service oriented police personnel can be 
given community relation work. Different slum pickets 
can be marked for concerned officials, who will sit 
in communities twice a week for couple of hours. In 
this way police personnel can establish rapport with 
community people for solving certain problems and 
guiding community people. This community people 
will also have a different view of police force and 
will be more willing to co-operate with them for 
solving law' and order problems. 


vaev through search, interference, calls for discretion. 
The core of police work is done under conditions of 
stress, sometimes severe stress, as proved by the 
survey conducted by the Abmcdabad Police Depart¬ 
ment. According to a survey conducted by the 
Cincinnati Police Department, the stress factors in the 
job in a Police Department are as follows :— 


1. Court ...... 

56% 

2. Administration ..... 

51 % 

3. Equipment ..... 

. .»^ /k 

4. Community Relation .... 

38 % 

5. Change of Shift ..... 

1 8 % 

0. Relation wi H Supervenes . 

16 % 

7. Non l’< lice Work .... 

14% 

8. Other Policemen isr tali' n tv>tcd< m 

24% 


Hie Police force can also train some young volun¬ 
teers at community level and entrust certain work 
areas to them. Police Authorities can give such 
volunteers certificates which may be helpful for them 
to get employment and start small scale business 
ventures. Apart from this yearly cash incentive may 
be given to such trained volunteers. 

The Stress Problem 

While discussing role of police force, there is another 
aspect which also requires some consideration. Unlike 
most other occupations, police work has multiple 
dimensions involving human propensities towards 
aggression. Assessment regarding when exactly a 
transgression of the law occurs, where anti social 
behaviour calls for police interference, and w'lien it 
should cease, calls for qualities of judgement. Curtail¬ 
ment of freedom through arrest, instrusions into pri- 


F«r the chiefs of the police the figures were as 
under : — 


!. Imposing Discipline ..... 

9(1% 

2. Communication Diflcuhics .... 

85% 

3. Public Versus Personnel .... 

«5% 

4. Performance Versus eondue i of Pi lice Ollk < i s 

80% 

5. Change: in Law F if r<ement . . . . 

(.0% 

6. Decision Making Process .... 

45% 

7. Media. 

35% 

8. KHcvuitnwnt/Pay ..... 

38% 

9, Limited Authority. 

20% 


The stress such factors could be better appreciated 
if the following chart is read. (Gary L. Cooper and 
Judi Marshalls' Occupational Sources of Stress : 
Journal of Occupational Psychology YLJU (London). 

CHART 


Sources of stress ai work and their consequences lor the Individual 
Sources of siress at work Personal stressors Symptoms of cxccessive stress 


Introduction to iob Physical work¬ 
ing conditions Time Pressures & 

I deadlines exhorhitant work 
demands Information overload 
.lob design & technical problems 

Role inOrganisatioD : Rotccoollicl 
Role ambiguity Respousi bililv lor 
people Territorial t o'mdaries 


E nr a Organisation soucres of 
Stress Middle : orisis Family Pro¬ 
blems Communicating Financial 
Dj Acuities 

The Individual Lack of meaning 
in the job. Excessive work 
leve 1 of anxiety Level of emo¬ 
tionality T.iterance for ambi¬ 
guity Levelofstress tolerance 
Type of behaviour. 


Hypertension depression 
Heavyt smoking Drug addic¬ 
tion Higb cboJesterol 


Coronary artery disease 


Psychosomatic illness 
mental health problem 
Numerous other disease 


Career Development : linderpromo 
tion Overpromotion Lack of iob 
security Thwarted ambitions 


Success 


Relationship at work Poor rela¬ 
tionships with subordinates &. 
boss Threats from below 
Organisational Structure aud 
Climate Lack of participation 
Sureacuratic pettiness Pressures 
to word conformity I aek of res¬ 
ponsiveness 
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This study concluded that some aspects of police¬ 
mens conduct could be explained in the context of 
their work stresses and environment. A more inten¬ 
sive macro study could provide insights into the 
behavioural patterns at other levels and environments. 
Hence there is also a need to develop a better 
understanding of the psychological problems that 
face the Police 1 dree. It is necessary to be caretul 
about generalisations and interpretations which tend 
to regard the police as a separate group of human 
banes. So fur no serious attempts have been made 
to reduce eonsciouly the stress factors. If this were 
done, a change could be brought about and result 
an improved performance by the police lorcc. While 
organising orientation training for law enforcing 
authorities, it is essential to take the above aspects 
into consideration. 


4.9 Review of all institutions is needed 


T his presentation of institutional setting is brief. 
Much more deeper analysis of every institution is 
needed. 1 his should become a normal activity of 
every Department, organisation or Agency. It is 
necessary to begin the research from some top level. 
All Ministries at Central and State levels should issue 
instructions (and examine their own working also 
where ever they are concerned) to the agencies under 
them to undertaking a review of their policies and 
working to find out how far the poor and their 
problems arc handled with an understanding of 
socio-psychologica! aspects, how much of their 
machinery is motivated properly. 



CHAPTER. V 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


5.1 Voluntary agent ies-role, functioning and set up 

In earlier chapters different institutional settings have 
been discussed. The voluntary organisations however 
require special attention since they are the main 
supportive structure working tor the Urban Poor. 

One caution however needs to be mentioned that 
everything can not be left only to voluntary agencies. 
What is needed is the Urban Basie Service Approach 
where volunatry agencies can act as bridges between 
communities and official machinery 

5.2 Voluntary Organisations : Development of a new 
Approach 

The Preamble, Fundamental Rights and the Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State Policy from a very important 
part of the Indian Constitution. In the present day so¬ 
ciety, a good deal of work could be done to bring 
enjoymenl of various freedoms that ffow from these 
provisions in the Constitution and the variety of other 
laws within the reach of a large number of citizens. 
While it is true that some new organisations have 
come up, there is still room for many more new 
organisations and reorganisation and reconstitution 
of old ones. The Constitution provides plenty of 
scope for voluntary organisations to bring the values 
which it upholds within reach of citizens. It gives 
legal sanction and backing for voluntary action which 
needs to be fully utilised. 

In a free and developing society the citizens expect 
many things to happen. It is, however, necessary tor 
(hem to realise that while there is nothing wrong in 
having rising expectations, it is certainly not correct 
on their part to think that the Government could or 
should perform the- task of fulfilling them alone. The 
government should be looked upon as the most power¬ 
ful agency for national development, but the major 
burden must be borne by the people individually and 
collectively. The collective efforts could be through 
voluntary" as well as governmental action. 


voluntary efforts through voluntary organisations. It 
involves the urban poor to work through their own 
collective initiatives and meet their own needs through 
programmes designed by themselves, with the support 
of different government agencies. This kind of support 
can be developed in various areas such as utilisation 
of water, sanitation, cleanliness, nutrition, mother 
and child care, women’s development, responsible 
parenthood, family welfare, income generating acti¬ 
vities etc. It involves community based approaches 
such as organising urban poor neighbourhoods 
through frontline workers and training community 
volunteers to identify and priorities the needs and 
actions to develop their own communities'. The 
decentralising of community organisation activities is 
intended to create a sense cf neighbourhood and an 
interest in neighbourhood self-help. Community or¬ 
ganisers work in the neighbourhood for this purpose 
and try to involve ‘natural leaders’ living in the area, 
who can act as bridges between the professionals, 
the city and the neighbourhood population. Such an 
approach will help in proper linking of the commu¬ 
nity efforts with those of the government. This can 
be done by a three level system with community 
volunteers at grass root level, who are supported by 
para professional workers, who in turn arc supported 
by highly trained professional. Thus, the top' level will 
be free from routine tasks which can be handled at 
other two levels. The top level can fully concentrate 
on various aspects such as manpower planning, 
orientation, training, administration and managing 
with difficult technical problems which are beyond 
the reach of other two levels. 

The Urban Basic Service Approach aims 
at a partnership between government and 
people. Tn this a approach. the efforts of 
the government should be to help people 
meet their own needs more effectively and better their 
living conditions. For this approach the government 


Voluntary agencies should be encouraged to remain 
small mass root organisations, each limiting its 
operations to a small geographical area, and to resist 
tendencies to empire building often on the strength 
of government funds and institutional support. Rather 
than working towards more integration of voluntary 
apencics into the State machinery they should he 
allowed to maintain their already limited autonomy, 
with essential government support. 


should provide minimum assistance and the commu¬ 
nities should raise some seed money from the people, 
which can be a small amount. If everybody contributes 
it may be substantial for certain type of activities. It 
was observed that in many slum communities, every 
Saturday, the amomr of Rs. 5 per house is collected 
which is utilised for bringing colour television and 
video player on rental basis to see at least three movies. 
It is also observed that for such kind of activity a 
substantial amount is collected. The approach is not 


5.3 The UBS Approach useful to build up Voluntary 


Agencies 

The Urban Basic Services Approach can 
dered as one of the suitable approaches to 


be consi- 
build up 


against watching movies on video, but it shows their 
priorities and capacity to raise money from community. 
The question then arises is that if the substantial 
amount can be raised for films, why not for any 
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meaningful and useful project. Also this kind of parti¬ 
cipation will create the feeling among the slum dwellers 
to unite and work together on a self-help and self- 
contribution basis. In. Hyderabad, over 180 pre-schools 
were opened by voluntary groups on a self-supporting 
basis and over 1,200 good houses were constructed 
on a self-help basis- obtaining bank loans, within a 
short span of about three years as a result of com¬ 
munity participation and group action. 

5.4 Volunteers and Community Workers 

The volunteers at community level need training in 
community relations, problem identification, drawing 
priorities and targets, planning, monitoring community 
level actions. They also need the full support and 
recognition of municipal level personnel and services. 
Without these pre-requisites, all community level 
participation have failed in the past and might also 
fail jp the future. I’he functionaries at all levels must 
begin to see and help the community volunteers ar 
an informal, but integral part of the municipal service 
delivery mechanism. Then only, the volunteer who is 
rendering these services for the sake of (he commu¬ 
nity, will see the relevance of her sacrifice. Many 
officials consider the volunteer as a nuisance or threat. 
This attitude needs to change. The more participatory 
the administrative system and ethos, the more durable 
the result. In Urban Basic Service Strategy, voluntary 
agencies will have to shoulder main responsibility. 

5.5 Various activities can be taken care of 

Voluntary agencies can be of help in various areas 
such as in solving the problem ol shelter .or uibun 
poor. Formation of co-operatives or groups or associa¬ 
tions can be a good method to mobilise people- Such 
organisations can secure participation and involve¬ 
ment of the poor in their own development and in 
becoming responsible citizens. Such co-operatives 
would be themselves ‘NGOs’. The ivolvement of be¬ 
neficiaries at designing, construction and maintenance 
stages will help in cost recovery and create community 
consciousness and neighbourhood feelings, etc They 
need to be helped hy Municipalities and Government. 
The existing voluntary agencies should be taken into 
confidence so that poor people could be helped to 
look after themselves. 

Bin cities have hie hospitals with all the modern 
amenities to treat the most complicated diseases. How¬ 
ever, no follow-up system exists for the chronically 
i'l, people and people discharged from hospitals aftei 
getting treatment for illness or a major surgicu 
operation. In this field NGOs can help a lot. They 
can take up this activiey and maintain liaison with big 
hospitals. 

The same is true for the Family Welfare Work. The 
government or municipality have no machinery to 
reach the vast population which is to be motivated 
to accept a small family norm, which need a funda¬ 
mental change in the attitude to life. In its own turn 
i* demands a mass movement for non-formal educa¬ 
tion. Here NGOs can do a lot. 


Nutrition is another aspect of health education which 
needs lots of motivation to change the habits ol poor 
about cooking, eating, child feeding and nutrition of 
the women. Here NGO can be of great help. 

Education of the poor is technically the responsi¬ 
bility of the stale and municipal bodies or District 
Councils. But NGOs could help. It is important for a 
poor child to start his schooling early at the home at¬ 
mosphere is not conducive to education. There is 
hardly any place to play or to be exposed to different 
stimuli needed for the fast growing intellect. Day 
schools for under 5 is the crying need of the poor. 
We deny them all that they need at this age-nutrition, 
proper surroundings for healthy living, intellectual 
stimuli—like exposure to good language, educational 
toys, training for good habits--and then blame the 
poor for their backwardness, their Jack of under¬ 
standing, their bad behaviour and all the evils they 
display when they arc grown up. 

NGOs could tackle this problem very effectively pro¬ 
vided they are helped by the municipalities and 
governments. With their imaginative and innovative 
approach the NGOs can manage the educational 
system with the help and participation of people them¬ 
selves-. This pre-school activity would help to reduce 
Hie school dropouts by inculcating the habit of going 
to school and by motivating parents to take interest in 
• j e schooling of children even if they arc illiterate. 

A larae scale programme of Non-formal education 
could "be tackled only by NGOs. There cannot be 
any fixed curricula for this. It has to be need-based. 
This programme should tackle adult literacy, health 
education" motivation and follow up of family welfare 
programmes, training in income generating activities 
in fact any subject connected with every day life of 
the urban poor. To be successful, this programme has 
to start with excellent rapport with the community., 
knowledge of the needs of community and an attitude 
to help community to stand on its own legs. Hie 
human approach is most important and only NGOs 
can develop it properly. 

Though non-fornml education a teal movement for 
community development. This could be started by help 
in giving the much needed self confidence to the poor 
to shape their own destiny with their own efforts. The 
main task of the NGOs should be to create a will 
and confidence in the poor to improve their lot. 1 he 
fatalistic altitude which comes in the way of building 
up the will of the poor for development has to go 
NGOs- who arc the best agencies to do this work with 
the help of young and forward looking people from 
the community itself. 

5.6 Vocational Training for Helping Children 

5.6.1 Many things can be done by Voluntary Agen¬ 
cies to solve the problem of child labour. I aws alone 
cannot mitieate the harshness of child labour. More 
effective and practical approach has to be developed 
towards the problem of child labour throueh a colla¬ 
borative effort of Government, Municipal Bodies and 
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Voluntary Agencies. Basically it is necessary to change 
the attitude of official agencies and the society which 
compell the children to work. This can best be done 
by voluntary agencies. At this age the children need 
to be given opportunities to study, and develop their 
personalities. A study carried out by tile Ambekar 
Institue for Labour Studies, Bombay (1985) indicated 
that many poor workers want their children to study, 
infact the analysis showed that many workers have 
taken loans for the education of their children. Due 
to lack of' further facilitiesjguidance many times their 
children arc forced to give up studies and start 
working. 

Many times children from urban poor localities are 
given some vocational training but no concrete pro¬ 
gramme is available for developing entrepreneurship 
and income generating activities. With passage ot 
times, these children are out of touch with acquired 
skills and the situation remain at the same point 

Shramik Vidyapeeth—A Good Example 

5.6.2 On the initiative of the Central Government 
and the State Government, an organisation has been 
set up called “Shramik Vidyapeeth” in the city of 
Bombay which identifies different trades which could 
be taught to uneducated children in order to increase 
their earning capacity and to give them adequate 
livelihood. There is need to have such kind of insti¬ 
tutions catering to the needs of all major poor settle¬ 
ments in all the urban areas. Raising enough funds 


for such training institutes and workshops in large 
number may be difficult. It is however possible to co¬ 
ordinate the activities of existing workshops in the 
public sector, Municipal bodies and private sector and 
other Training Institutes to make available such faci¬ 
lities. Such activities like those initiated by Shramik 
Vidyapeeth in Dharavi Slum in Bombay or by INTUC 
Central Women Workers Committee for Child Labour 
Trainig can be taken up in other cities as well and 
in a big way. It is a recognised fact that the families 
of urban poor require the income of their working 
children. Hence it is- important to design schemes 
which can be patterned ‘Ram and Learn’ model, by 
which a package of formal education and technical 
training in the evening for an hour or two could be 
combined to help these working children. 

5.7 Concluding Remarks 

Voluntary Agencies have to depend on government 
support and need a legal setting to function properly 
Unfortunately, some unscrupulus elements are also at 
work in the voluntary agencies and create negative 
impact on their image. Voluntary Agencies have been 
of considerable help in the field of health and educa¬ 
tion in urban and rural areas and have assisted to 
some extent in the implementation of TRDP in the 
rural areas. The rigidity of the institutional frame¬ 
work and legal process and requirements can be 
softened by die buffer of voluntary agencies if well 
mentioned and dedicated officials and staT arc 
available. 
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CHAPTER VT 
RECOMM END ATIONS 


6.1. Preamble 

From the analysis presented in the report, several 
recommendations llovv which will have to be taken 
up at appropriate levels. The recommendations 
cover amendments to existing laws, enactment of 
new law9, economic development, stepping up citv 
level performance of organisations and improving 
the effectiveness of their programmes for more bene¬ 
fits to the urban poor especially women children and 
disabled persons, vocational training, provison of 
shelter and many ether such matters. This chapter 
is also followed by a brief summary in the next chap¬ 
ter of an Action Programme. 

6.2. Amendments to the Labour Laws : 

There are various provisions under labour legisla¬ 
tion such as on wages, on timely payment of wages, 
bonus, gratuity, maternity benefits, E.S.I., Provident 
Fund benefits, protection from arbitraly termination 
of services, compensation against accidental injury, 
etc. None of these provisons under different labour 
legislation are reaching to urban poor and are not 
implemented because of weak unorganised working 
class, indifferent government machinery. Hence, lab¬ 
our laws need to be suitably amended and made effec¬ 
tive as per the requirements of the present situation. 
In fact till the labour and protective laws arc requir¬ 
ed to be examined clause by clause so that suitable 
amendments are drafted and taken up for adoption 
by legislature. 

6.3. Improving the working of small units for Im¬ 
proving the woring conditions of workers : 

Poor people working with small units, often find it 
difficult to project themselves from ruthless exploi¬ 
tation. One of the ways to regulate their working con¬ 
ditions is to strengthen factory inspection. The Na¬ 
tional Commission on Labour had observed that the 
frequency of such inspections was inadequate. Ihe 
vary fact that about 30 per cent of the units go un¬ 
inspected was considerd by the Commission as a seri¬ 
ous draw back of the system. It was recommen¬ 
ded :— 

(a) The inspection and registration fees collect¬ 

ed should be fully used by the State Gov¬ 
ernments for expanding the inspectorate 
and making it more efficient. 

( b) Penal provisions for defaulters should be 
made more stringent., 

(c) Serious offences should be made cogniz¬ 
able. 

In spite of such recommendations, the percent¬ 
age of uninspected factories has been increasing. This 


area therefore, requires close attention to protect 
the interests of Urban Poor, Necessary action should 
therefore be taken at the earliest. 

6.4. Self-Employed : The Action Areas 

In respect of self employed urban poor occupational 
surveys will have to be undertaken by the Statte 
Government in coordination with the municipal au¬ 
thorities to find out needs of self employed urban 
poor in their respective areas. This will help in identi¬ 
fication of their requirements for credit, space and 
marketing. These must be recognised as legitimate 
needs of the urban poor people. Under the present 
mode of planing by planning Departments and Muni¬ 
cipalities, the existence of the self-employed sector 
is not taken into account and the operators are push¬ 
ed from, pillar to post because they are considered 
as an eye sore. 

The selm-employed worker and their Associations 
should be consulted in the formation of any plan or 
its modification by the local body where these are 
likely to affect the existing pattern of work and 
work places of the selfl-employed workers. 

As regards police interfering in carrying out, voca¬ 
tional activty by self employed urban poor, it is sug¬ 
gested that if there is any complaint about a breach 
of regulation, the municipal or other authorities con¬ 
cerned should take up the complaint with the Asso¬ 
ciation of the self employed people and not deal 
directly with the individuals. 

While there are Development Boards for cottage 
industries or even for Mathadi Workers, there should 
be Boards at least for certain selected vocations 
These ‘Boards’ could speak on their behalf in shaninu 
right policies, combating hostile attitudes and ensur¬ 
ing provision of minimum facilities and support of 
legislation and administration in marketing, financ¬ 
ing, etc. 

Household units in all cases should be recognised 
for official proccses and statutes so that minimum 
welfare support such as creche, social security, mater¬ 
nity welfare is provided by the middU men contrac¬ 
tors. 


6.5. The Howkcrs Problem : 

It is well known that many of the migrants are In¬ 
volved in the informal sector activities like hawking. 
Usually hawkers’ problem is considered by local au¬ 
thorities to be one of encroachment ft will be use¬ 
ful to study the licensing polices abngwith the fol¬ 
lowing alternatives in this direction. 
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Open pacesjareas should be earmarked for the haw¬ 
king at a micro-level residential area. This open 
space may serve the residents f or meeting their day ot 
day needs. The question regarding bow much space 
is required in each locality can he assessed by carry¬ 
ing out specific surveys and a detailed plan can be 
worked out. It may have a review after some time 
interval. The selected site must have the facilities of 
sanitation, water supply and electricity, etc. at indi¬ 
vidual level and jointly. The beneficiaries may also 
be involved in implementing the projects. 

Hawker’s Market-cum-Produetion Centres for a 
period of about 2 to 3 hours a day ni particular place 
may be provided with nominal rent charges. 

Temporarily|Permanently organised market for 
eatables may be set up. 

Exclusive hawking areas cum production areas may 
be provided by closing certain streets for traffic dur¬ 
ing the day and also closing certain streets to traffic 
on holidays [week ends. 

Metered spaces may be made available to hawkers) 
production plots for a specified period at a fixed 
price. 

Before the situation turns out to be difficult in grow¬ 
ing cities and towns, the Government and Local Au¬ 
thorities will have to act and control and guide deve¬ 
lopment in such a way that suitable sites are reserved 
for such marketing, night markets are arranged, mul¬ 
tiple use of spaces is ensured and trains of hawking 
carts moving on fixed da)R in fixed localites are 
prescribed. 

6.6. Role for Municipal Bodies in Economic Deve¬ 
lopment. 

Improving the base of Urban Economy : 

6.6.1 Improving the base of Urban Economy is 
very vital for national, regional and local develop¬ 
ment and improving living conditons of the people. 
This needs concerted and vigorous efforts on all 
fronts. 

If the economoy improves and employment is gene¬ 
rated, income of people will rise revenues of Local 
Government will increase and that will lead to bet¬ 
ter delivery of services. Various ideas can be put for¬ 
ward here fo ithe involvement of urban local gov- 
ennment in promoting the Economic Development 
Efforts, suitable modifications in Rules and Regula¬ 
tions, and better Management of training, income 
supplementation and Urban Community Develop¬ 
ment Projects, etc. 

Efforts for Improving Economy and Employment 
Generation : 

6.6.2 This new dimension needs to be added to the 
role of municipal bodies, at least the major ones, as 
this is very much linked with the Urban Economy. 
It will help improve the economic base of the Urban 
Areas. Such improvement will take place not only 
through establishment of large scale industry and 
business but the major thrust will have to be on tl.r 


development of Small Enterprises. I his is very im¬ 
portant in the context of the fight with Urban poverty 
and the flow of rural poor into the urban areas. Em¬ 
ployment generation in small scale enterprises includ¬ 
ing units producting eatables, sinaii utility articles of 
day to day use, processing units of various types, 
etc. Services such as advertising, travel agencies, auto- 
transport, etc., can also help in employment genera¬ 
tion. Large number of hawkers seems to be the only 
way of promoting employment at an affordable level 
of investments. 

Any efforts in this direction will not be successful 
unless various Government Agencies also involve the 
Urban Local Bodies in this effort. A recent World 
Bank publication suggests the creation of an econo¬ 
mic development cell or department in large Muni¬ 
cipal Bodies. This unit should be able to help small 
enterpreneurs and promote eccnoimc activities and 
employment just as SICOM is doing in selected gro¬ 
wth centres in Maharashtra. In this case however, 
the effort will have to be on a slightly different pat¬ 
tern. The rules and regulations for various licences 
and the marketing aspect wil] have to be considered. 
A small entrepreneur today has to do a lot of run¬ 
ning about which he is not able to do because of 
lack of background and time. Most of the tiny entre¬ 
preneurs have to run from pillar to peu for obtaining 
various types of* clearances. It is necessary to consi¬ 
der whether one window approach be adopted should 
be undertaken. A unit in the Municipal Body itself 
can be a better solution. 

It will also be necessary for the Central and State 
Governments to include a small component of train¬ 
ing for promoting economic development and emp¬ 
loyment as a pari of every projee’. The World Bank 
loan for shelter, water supply, transport or the 
IDSM T Scheme of the Government ot India for 
various small and medium towns can also make a 
small provision for this type of activity. 

6.7. Amendments to existing Municipal Laws and 
enactment of a new national legislation ; 

In the context of the analysis presented, it will be 
desirable to amend some laws and also bring in a 
new comprehensive legislation. Some recommenda¬ 
tions are made below : 

Municipal Laws : 

6.7.1 (i) Specification of a duty in the obligatory 
list instead of in the discretionary list. 

From the preamble to the obligatory list in'euded in 
such laws it would be obvious that the performance 
of the duty would be dependent on the availably of 
resources and an inclusion in the obligatory list 
would not by itself guarantee its implementation in 
the absence of finances. 

Further there have been a number of decisions that 
taking up a discretionary duty even when the obli¬ 
gatory duty is not completely and satisfactorily per¬ 
formed is no* objectionable if the circumstances war¬ 
rant it. For example Bombay Municipal Corporation 
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took over the BEST undertaking and has been run¬ 
ning the undertaking successfully, the power to do 
so oeing included in the discretionary list while the 
provision of underground drainage or even provision 
of roads in a number of areas has not been satis¬ 
factorily taken up. 

A provision is included in the Maharashtra Munici¬ 
palities Act Vide See. 49(4) that no suit for dama¬ 
ges or specific performance shall be maintainable 
against any Council on the ground that any of the 
duiies specified in sub-sect. (2) (obligatory duties 
have not been performed. 

(ii) The Bombay Municipal Corporation Act provides 
that carrying out the duties of the ex-improvement 
trust and improvement of Bombay is an obligatory 
duty under Sec. 61. Housing for poorer classes and 
slum-improvement arc two of the ingredients of this 
provision. Nevertheless Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion has not formulated any “Improvement Scheme” 
during the last fifty years, because the conception of 
an improvement scheme itself has become outdated. 
Like wise no slum improvement could be taken up 
until the government came up with a scheme of 
subsidies. 

Thus merely including a provision in the obligatory 
list in relernece to the discretionary list is not suffi¬ 
cient and something more concrete needs to be in¬ 
corporated. 

(iii) There is a provision in the Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation Act which may serve as a guide to ac¬ 
hieve better results. 

Section 113 and 122 of that Act provides under 
Sec. 113. The municipal fund shall he maintained in 
the following 5 Accounts viz. a.b.c. The Buslce Ser¬ 
vices Account. 

Sec. 122(1) There shall be placed to the Bustee 
Services Account. 

(a) the amount of consolidated rate realised 
from the business. 

(b) corporation shall contribute not less than 

Rs. 50 Lakhs to this fund from their gene¬ 
ral fund. 

(c) government shall contribute a sum not less 

than twice the amount contributed by the 
corporation. 

This fund shall be utilised for providing services to 
the Bustees. 

However, the services to be provided are as indicat¬ 
ed in the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, which 
arc all normal physical municipal services c.g. roads, 
water supply, drainage and soiid waste clearance. If 
other welfare services and economic development fun¬ 
ctions have to be undertaken, then these will have 
to be listed. 

A New Legislation : 

6.7.2 It would be preferable to enact a special act 
(as was done for the urban land ceiling act) by 


Parliament with a provision that the provisions shall 
be implemented either by the states or be entrusted 
to the Municipal Corporations. The transfer of a 
share of municipal revenue (it need not be limited 
to property tax only) supplemented by a grant from 
the State Government should form an Account from 
which normal municipal services, (as listed in munici¬ 
pal acts as duties and functions) and economic and 
welfare functions—all to be properly listed as detailed 
in the various chapters of this report should be 
undertaken. 

(i) The new enactment can be termed. —An Act to 
provide for the provision oi civic, economic, develop¬ 
mental and welfare services to the urban poor 

The definitions must include a specification of : 

(i) Urban Poor. 

(ii) Economic Functions 

(iii) Welfare Services. 

(iv) Civic Services, 

(ii) The Act should provide that each State;Munici¬ 
pal Body should provide in the building byc-laws or 
development control rules, special provision to govern 
the schemes of : 

(i) Sites and Services and Constructions there 
on ; 

(ii) Low Income Group Housing : Poor Class 
Housing; 

(iii) The Property Tax. —Most of the huts or low 
cost housing arc not being brought under property 
tax system at all, mainly bemu.e “recovery” is rather 
impracticable. However there is a provision for legally 
exempting the lax on house with a ratable value 
below a certain amount. It can be enlarged to 
include the class of housing under reference or in¬ 
crease the ratable value limit so that many get 
exempted from general tax. 

In many municipal bodies, there is a system of graded 
tax rale being levied. The rate could be suitably 
reduced to say 6 per cent or even less. This can 
also go into the Central Act. 

If the municipal bodies are deprived of this source 
of Property Tax, then some compensatory grant will 
have to be made available. What the compensation 
should be and how shall it be distributed can be 
decided by a State Finance Body like the Gujarat 
Municipal Finance Board, so (hat the services to the 
poor are not affected because of the inadequate re¬ 
sources of the municipal bodies. 

6 . 8 . Shelter and Related Matters : 

Tiic magnitude and complexities of the shelter pro¬ 
blem are callosal. Not merely the affordability but 
also willingness has to be ascertained. But for this 
purpose an examination of the suitability of the 
structural design, management of construction includ¬ 
ing supervision by beneficiaries is required. This 
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Skill Development and Income Supplementation 
training Lamps should be organised lor youngsters 
as part of shelter projects. 

6.9. Action Areas Relating to Child Labour 

J tie Indian Constitution requires that universal pri¬ 
mary education be provided lor all children in the 
age-group b—14. In spite of all that lias been dons 
since independence, the goal still remains quite dis¬ 
tant. In the age-group 6—11 only four children out 
of live and in Hie age-group 11—14 only two out of 
Jive attend school. The drop-out rates arc high. 
Out of every 100 children who enter class I, about 
23 reach class VII 1 VIII. These average rates do not 
truly porlrary the extremely severe educational depriva¬ 
tion of children, not only in the rural and tribal areas, 
but in localities of urban poor also. Among the 
educationally deprived groups, the proportion of girls 
is very large. The majority of non-school-going 
children, especially girls, are burdened with house¬ 
hold chores or earning a living for adding their mite 
to the meagre income of the family. Children begin 
to share in adult tasks as early as age at the age 
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aequire organise, orderly knowledge. Primary edu¬ 
cation oi good quality must reach them. That they 
need a special arrangement for this purpose and that 
non-lorinal education may provide the answer, is no 
longer questioned. 

It is a recognised fact that the families of urban poor 
require the income of their working children. Hence, 
it is important to design any schemes which can have 
“Larn and Learn”, components by which a package 
of formal education and technical training in the 
evening for on hour or two could be offered to these 
working children. In Bombay, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Lnions (ICFTU) 
Brussels with the help of two voluntary agencies 
experimented such a scheme in Checta Camp and 
Dadar localities, where a mixed package of voca¬ 
tional training (maintenance of domestic appliances, 
radio'T.V. repairing, watch repairing, wiremans’ 
course, screen printing) along with simple Mathe¬ 
matics, General Science, Civic Science, Hnglish and 
Hindi, was tried. Most of the working children used 
to attend the classes after completion of their day’s 
work. The scheme got good response. Such kind 
of Schemes require to be initiated in all poor localities 
in all urban areas. 

All State Governments and Union Territories shocld 
be requested to adopt comprehensive legislation' to 
protect health, safety and welfare of working children 
below the age of 8. Such a legislation may cover 
working hours and conditions, rest, hazards to and 
exploitation of children in employment or under 
apprenticeship training and their wages. Child 
Labour Laws should have a focus on the care and 
welfare of children in general and the implementation 
be done seriously. 

6.10. Action Areas Relating Women : 

It is well known that the formal education of girls 
has lagged behind. Low enrolment and low retention 
of girls is, therefore, a common feature of the primary' 
education scene. In order f o fulfil the constitutional 
directive, a scheme of evening or afternoon non- 
formal part-time classes along with vocational training 
can be initiated. 

For women workers in the informal sector, provision 
of basic amenities as well as productive inputs such 
ns vocational training, low interest credit, grass root 
health and family planning services, wholesale out¬ 
lets to buv raw materials and marketing facilities are 
needed. Here the critical role of banks in providing 
low interest credit for increasing productivity of 
women workers also requires attention. Banks 
shoidd have new guidelines for providing easy access, 
to credit Ur women workers. Tt is aiso important 
to have a data base on types of women workers, wage 
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rates, working environment and the exploitative 
ssituations that the women workers face. 

6.11. Organizations or Forums for Informal Sector : 

An organisational forum is needed to represent wor¬ 
kers from informal sector and provide the needed, 
inputs for their work. This organisational forum 
may be a union, an association, a guild, a co-opera¬ 
tive, a trust in which the individual worker are mem¬ 
bers. Whatever the form, such a forum is necessary , 
to highlight the needs of informal sector workers. 
The torums can participate in policy formulation and 
could represent the interests of their constituents. 

The policies and programmes should be so oriented 
that they tackle the problems of the poor in a more 
direct manner. The main problems are concerning 
opportunities of livelihood, opportunities for improv¬ 
ing one’s skills and entreprenuership, accessibility to 
various basic services, including water supply, health, 
sanitation, etc., improving accessibility to credit, 
marketing and such other facilities which can help 
the income supplementation programme and lastly 
the shelter requirements. It 'may be useful to ascer¬ 
tain the priorities of the urban poor which will help 
us in sub-dividing the groups in terms of above men¬ 
tioned requirements. Some groups may want some 
of the above as most pressing heeds while others may 
have other priorities. 

A panel or a Board at State level may be created to 
supervise the activities and generally directing the 
policies, programmes and watch the conditions of the 
workers in this sector. 

6.12. More Important Role for Voluntary Agencies : 
Various problems like low cost housing, shelter, 
health care for Urban Poor cannot be solved by official 
agencies alone and voluntary agencies can play signi¬ 
ficant role. Voluntary agencies can play a critical 
role in the development process as catalysts, and go 
between in linking government and people. Collabo¬ 
ration with voluntary agencies already involved ln> 
urban basic services as well as with local groups that 
have the potential for participating in development 
projects, should be encouraged and supported. 


6.13. Social Responsibility of Trade Unions ; 

lradc Unions have so far concentrated on demanus 
lor nigner wages, and oiher facilities of the workers 
but tney can also be made aware of their social res¬ 
ponsibilities. They can work for the organisation of 
the urban poor and to contribute to the articulation 
of the specific problems of Urban iPoor. They may 
also participate in designing some income generating 
schemes for Urban Poor. 

6.14. Social and Human Aspects of Policies, Pro¬ 
grammes and Projects : 

social aspects of poiicies, programmes and projects 
must oe considered liom conception to the monitor¬ 
ing stage. Success of poverty oriented projects (.and 
lor that matter any major development projects) 
will be largely determined by how well the exercise 
in project identification and detailing is carried out 
and how well implementation strategy is drawn up 
in the particular Jocal socio-economic situation. 
Lfforts are also necessary to reduce the socio-culturai 
gap between the project sponsoring agency, officials, 
designers or managers and the staff of the implement¬ 
ing agency and the ultimate beneficiaries. This is 
also necessary even in small projects in cities other¬ 
wise market stall holders may not accept stalls in 
new markets or slum dwellers will not accept the new 
sites or houses in shelter projects. 

6.15. Concluding Remarks ; 

A comprehensive approach is needed to improve the 
Legal and Institutional Setting for helping file urban 
poor. 

The recommendations cover a wide array of activities 
of Government, Government Agencies, Local 
Governments, Voluntary Agencies and a large mass 
of urban poor who arc engaged in the improvement 
of their own living conditions. 

ft is only to be hoped that this action programme will 
receive due attention. The programme is meant for 
improving the performance of Government and Local 
Government and other Agencies and to promote 
economic development with social justice by removing 
certain impediments. 



CHAPTER VII 

AREAS FOR ACTION PROGRAMME FOR 
URBAN POOR IN RESPECT OF LEGAL & 
INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK 


7.1 Preamble : 

The analysis presented in this report indicates a 
long path. An understanding of various issues is neces¬ 
sary before action can be taken to modify the Legis¬ 
lative & Institutional Environment. It is evident that 
sufficient efforts have not been put in both restricting 
the growth of bigger cities and promoting equitable 
distribution of economic activities and population in 
various urban areas. The resulting distortions have 
not been therefore corrected properly. Lack of re¬ 
sources has been an important constraint but even 
the innovative ways have not been searched. The 
energy and interest in self development has not been 
channelised and assisted properly. Some of the policies 
and laws at times work against the desirable results 
or have negative effects. The following brief presenta¬ 
tion suggests new areas for an action programme in 
respect of Legal and Institutional Environment so far 
as it affects the poor. 

7.2 Areas for Action Programmes—De finiti on of 

poor : 

A more precise definition of the ‘poor’ seems to 
be necessary so that the benefits that are meant for 
the poor are not appropriated by the non-poor. If the 
amelioration of the urban poor is the aim. The identi¬ 
fication of the urban poor is essential. City[Town wise 
list and identification of localities of poor on the basis 
of a precise definition is very essential as the first set 
up. Care must also be taken that political forces do not 
interfere in the listing and channelisation of benefits. 

7.3 Labour Legislation : 

Various labour legislation such as Minimum Wages 
Act, Maternity Benefit Act, Apprentice Act, Contract 
Labour Act, Factories Act, Shops and Establishment 
Act, etc. are appropriate welfare measures for the poor 
workers. Benefits of these provisions should be made 
available to informal sector workers. The owners, 
motivated by profit, neglect such aspects and the Gov¬ 
ernment Departments overlook such violations or at 
times may not even be aware of those. Amendments 
to the labour laws, as per requirements of each situa¬ 
tion, are very essential. The legal and institutional 
constraints could only be removed by the State if it 
has the will to do so. These actions would include 
acceptance of the urban poor and the informal sector 
in the regular planning frame with built-in mechanism 
lead'ng to equity and justice, ensuring programmes 
for providing space for economic actiivties, extending 
coverage of credit, infrastructure and various protec¬ 
tive measures to all the workers in the poor category 
especially the contract labour, women, children, dis¬ 
abled, self-employed, etc. 


7.4 Role & approach of official agencies, especially 

the Urban Local Government to be redefined : 

The role of official agencies, especially urban Local 
Governments should be redefined as early as possible 
though some enabling provisions in today’s laws to 
allow them act effectively. A more clear and direct 
provision will be very helpful. The new role for 
Urban Local Governments should cover activities pro¬ 
moting economic development especially for the small 
scale and informal sector activities. By a more posi¬ 
tive action, harrasement and law and order problems 
resulting from negative measures can be reduced. With 
more positive programmes, the policing for enforce¬ 
ment could be easier. The laws relating to develop¬ 
ment administration and regulations framed under 
Shops and Establishment Act, Hawkers, Slums, traffic 
regulation, safety, environment, rent control, land 
ceiling, etc. can be looked at from the new perspective. 
Some concrete suggestions about city level actions are 
being suggested in the next section. 

Amendments to other laws especially the municipal 
laws, law relating to slums, legal aspects involving the 
role and functions of Local Bodies, in slum upgrada- 
tion schemes, and a new central legislation to cover 
various aspects have been suggested. These will have 
to be examined and suitable actions initiated at the 
earliest. 

7.5 Stepping np Urban Economy and Role of Local 

Governments : 

The Land Market & other supports jor promotional 

activities : 

7.5.1 It is necessary to take action to correct im¬ 
perfections in the delivery of inputs and services need¬ 
ed for income and employment growth. Even World 
Bank mav support such a programmes in a few select¬ 
ed locations. (Improving Urban Employment and 
Labour Productivity, F. Kanhcrt, World Bank Staff 
Paper 1987). The programme be grouped into four 
components, as follows :— 

(a) Land and infrastructure'public services; 

(b) Direct business support; 

(c) Human resource development; 

(d) Regulatory efficiency. 

The details are explained be'ow :— 

(a) In Land, infrastructure and service delivery, 
and maintenance, local authorities usually can take 
up substantial responsibilities; 
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(b) The city is also the appropriate level of gov¬ 
ernment for exploiting complementarics, establishing 
investment planning and co-ordination for public in¬ 
frastructure and services, and acting to minimize in¬ 
efficiencies; 

(c) Cities have a clear role in direct business sup¬ 
port, be it in sponsoring schemes best implemented 
at the local level, such as micro enterprise support 
schemes, or be it in helping their business community 
get access (o existing sources of finance etc. and deal 
with the bureaucracy, including their own; 

(d) Many cities arc active in education and health 
delivery. More are entering these fields, partly because 
it is easier for them to mobilize resources and levy user 
charges than for the national government, because the 
local expenditures financed with them can be seen to 
confer specific benefits on residents themselves; 

(e) Local authorities arc in good position to miti¬ 
gate adverse effects of regulation and procedures, be¬ 
cause they themselves are the sources of many of them 
and they arc responsible for implementing others, 
issued by higher levels of government. 

The Programme C<nnponens : 

7.5.2 The programme in land, infrastructure and 
services should comprise of the following elements : 

(a) Laying a sound basis for a well-functioning land 
development or rehabilitation of legal cadastres and 
streamlining procedures for land and property trans¬ 
fers; 

(b) establishing or strengthening a land development 
agency operating along clear commercial lines; 

(c) setting up an effective system of investment 
planning and co-ordination for infrastructure and ser¬ 
vice provision with the close involvement of the pri¬ 
vate sector; 

(d) strengthening management and maintenance in 
public services, as well as formulation and implemen¬ 
tation of correct pricing policies and cost recovery 
systems; 

(e) helping business adopt to service deficiencies by 
a small projects loan fund; 

(f) promoting adequate and efficient involvement 
and operation by the public and private sector in the 
food marketing system which is so important for em¬ 
ployment and welfare of the poor. 

Direct Support Actions : 

7.5.3 In addition to helping business overcome ser¬ 
vice deficiencies, the following direct business support 
measures need to be adopted : 

(a) funding or promoting a financially viable micro- 
enterprise credit scheme through appropriate financial 
intermediaries; 

(b) intervening with existing financial institutions 
to resolve biases against lending to small and medium 
sized businesses; 

(c) facilitating technical and managerial assistance 
to entrepreneurs where the need for this activity is 
established; 


(d) helping business deal with red tape. Some 
such measures have been adopted in different States 
in India their review will enable drawing up a more 
appropriate programme. 

In education and health delivery the city level agen¬ 
cies especially the Local Government support have 
to try to : 

(a) fill up gaps in physical infrastructure for primary 
education, basic health centres and vocational train¬ 
ing by constructing the necessary facilities; 

(b) adjust delivery systems for health as well as 
primary education and vocational training to reduce 
the opportunity cost of access for the poor; 

(c) involve the business sector in deciding what to 
teach in vocational schools and how to teach it and 
promote on-the-job complements to vocational train¬ 
ing; 

(d) promote health and nutrition, education, in¬ 
cluding promotion of family planning; 

Improving the Regulatory Efficiency 

7.5.4 Tn the area of regulatory efficiency, which 
affects all of the above components and also goes well 
beyond the city level and the efforts should be : 

(a) to review the regulatory environment and weed 
out inappropriate regulations or mitigate their nega¬ 
tive efforts; 

(b) to formulate and implement regulations and 
procedures that minimize costs and maximize positive 
impacts on the local economy, while safeguarding 
essential public interests; 

(c) to make sure that essential regulations are ade¬ 
quately enforced; 

(d) to train relevant staff to alert them to the socio¬ 
economic implications of their activities. 

An Economic Development unit will have to be 
set in City Governments at least in major ones to 
promote and pursue many such policies and program¬ 
mes. A review or monitoring committee will have to 
be set up to guide, motivate and support the staff in 
such units. 

7.6 The UBSUCD approach and rapport between 
Government Machinery and voluntary organisa- 
t'ons : 

It is also necessary to consider how the perform¬ 
ance of voluntary agencies can be improved and good 
rapport established between the Governmental agen¬ 
cies and voluntary agencies. Voluntary agencies can 
play a critical role in the development process as cata¬ 
lysts, resources and go between government and people. 
A community based approach, similar to one being 
adopted under Urban Basic Services (UBS) or UCD 
Programmes will be more relevant and helpful. This 
will enable the urban poor to work through their own 
collective initiatives and meet their own needs through 
programmes designed by themselves with the support 
of governmental and voluntary agencies. To meet the 
challenge of responding creatively to the changing and 
growing needs of urban poor, so that more non-con- 
ventional, innovative approaches, capable of involving 
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communities and municipal officials together in im¬ 
proving, introducing and maintaining services and 
programmes, are possible. 

7.7 Creating Volunteer Cadres : 

Crcaling volunteer cadres out of the communities 
will be the most effective step. The volunteers need 
to be given training and orientation in community 
relations, problem identification, establishing priori¬ 
ties and targets, planning, monitoring and evaluating 
of community level actions. They also need the recog¬ 
nition, support of municipal level personnel and ser¬ 
vices. 

7.8 Operating difficulties to be removed and work to 

be streamlined : 

While assisting urban poor people, the voluntary 
organisations are operating in difficult circumstances 
and it is important that red tape, bureaucratic delays 
and demands for information do not hinder the prog¬ 
ress. Shomter response time o proposals, straightfor¬ 
ward and easy criteria for assessing proposals, pro¬ 
jects and limited paper work is desirable when work¬ 
ing with small local organisations and urban poor. 

7.9 Promoting Participation : 

Organising community based advocacy workshops 
can give people a new vision. These workshops may 
be more effective in promoting participation. Activities 
like training community members of existing groups— 
formal or non-formal in the skills of simple problem 
identification, data collection and analysis leading to 
their own project development based on local re¬ 
sources or a combination of their own and outside 
assistance can best be achieved in such workshops. 
Community members and outside experts need to be 
encouraged to learn together the process and method 
of working in this new field. 

7.10 Strengthening policy planning and development 
administration : 

The policies and programmes should be oriented 
in a such manner that they will help in tackling the 
problems of the poor in a more direct manner. New 
directions and planned action for better and efficient 
provision of basic services is another urgent aspect. Tt 
is necessary to work out methods by which the capa¬ 
city of the government and the people at the munici¬ 
pal and local levels will be strengthened to reach urban 
poor with services towards increased coverage. Appro¬ 
priate measures for turning up performance of the 
administration, and efficiency and acting with social 
commitment should be introduced as part of normal 
working especially through orientation training. 

7.11 New approaches for self-employed people and in¬ 
formal sector : 

The State Government and municipal authorities in 
coordination must find out the needs of self employed 
urban poor in their respective areas of occupation, 
identify their requirements of space, marketing, credit 
facilities, etc. Similarly, alternatives solutions to deal 
with hawkers problem have to be developed which 
could be in the form of special markets, multiple use 
of oocn spaces areas at micro-level residential areas, 
howkers Market-cum-Production Centres, exclusive 
hawking cum production areas, metered spaces for 
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hawking, night markets etc. and a host of other solu¬ 
tions can be tried, especially in secondary cities. 

7.12 Organisational Forum for Informal Sector : 

An organisational forum is needed to represent 
workers from the informal sector, which may be 
union, an association, a guild, a cooperative, or a 
trust in which the individual workers are members. 
Whatever form, such a form is necessary to highlight 
the needs of the informal sector workers. 

The forum can undertake various activities such as 
organising skill and entrepreneurship training involv¬ 
ing projects, programmes and training in factories. 
The identification card and record with municipal 
bodies will assure the employers or contractors about 
the credentials of a person. The forum can also or- 
panise groups for specially skilled jobs to take up pro¬ 
jects, works, tasks or programmes such as petty 
construction works, painting jobs, simple road cons¬ 
truction, cleaning an area, tree plantations, horticul¬ 
tural estates, ecological protection work, reclamation 
works, shelter projects and other need-based work. 
Such a method will also help in creating employment, 
bringing down the costs of projects and programmes. 
A little education and training will be enough but pro¬ 
fessionalism will have to be brought in by selecting 
eligible and enthusiastic persons who can be made 
group managers with training and experience. The 
social work attitude and business approach will have 
to be inculcated in such leaders—managers. 

7.13 New guidelines for Financial Assistance Agen¬ 
cies : 

Financial Institutions such as Banks will have to 
evolve new guidelines for providing easy access. They 
should simplify procedures and provide social work 
orientation to their personnel. A package of credit 
support and technical services can be provided. 

7.14 Informal Sector as a part of Urban Planning : 

It is also essential to recognise that the urban in¬ 
formal sector is an integral part of development and 
therefore of urban planning work. All the Master 
Plans'Development Plans must include a special com¬ 
ponent for provisions for urban informal sector and 
its efficient and smooth functioning. 

7.15 Shelter and work opportunities : 

Vigorous programme in slum upgradation and site 
and services with community participation and built 
in provision for income supplementation and'or earn¬ 
ing opportunities and special efforts for improving 
access to services will have to be initiated by all Local 
Governments with Government support. The Com¬ 
munity participation must be encouraged from the 
beginning to guarantee a success of the programmes 
and making it more relevant to the beneficiaries and 
ensuring cost reduction and cost recovery. 

7.16 Training for gainful activities in Urban areas r 

Opportunities for urban poor to acquire occupa¬ 
tion skills, knowledge, and attitude to effectively per¬ 
form gainful activities need to be developed. A sugges¬ 
tive flow chart will illustrate the details. 
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FUNCTION FUNCTION 

JA 1B 

Identification of communities economic & Social needs- - Identification of individual worker s expressed needs 
[present & futurel 


t 

I 


U 

u 

< 

« 


Q 

W 




i 

i 

i 


OUTPUT 

2A 

Dcfiniiion of training objectives in bchavjouraJtermsto meet 
the indentiiicd and agreed needs. 

INPUT 

2B 

Assessment of worker’s existinglevcls of skill knowledge and 
attitudes before training. 



INSTRUCTION CONTENT 
2C 

Statement of training programme content by establishing the 
gap between training objectives and existing levels of 
workers’ abilities. 

i 

I 

OPERATING CONDITIONS 
3 

Identify the trainingconstraiDts imposed byfbccpcratjngccn- 
ditions i.e. physical facilities, manpower, instructional 
materials available, time avail able, budgc»rcsourcesetc 


l 

* 

COMPONENT DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 
4 

Desigotbc training programme in thelight of the constraints 
identified and specify and prepare tbc methods of delivery aDd 
the supportive materials 3Ddf he evaluating device. 



EXECUTION 


5 

Execute tbc programme and observe and record i ts progress. 


1 

1 

EVALUATION 

6 

Evaluate the result of tbc programme 



Training Programmes designed on the basis of die 
above system components must have the following 
characteristics : 

(a) Analysis and identification of training needs 
conducted in ‘situ’ by competent trained 
people and in full co-operation, consulta¬ 
tion with urban community and also local 
authorities. 


(b) Appropriate training objectives precisely 
formulated to ensure the learning of speci¬ 
fic skills, knowledge and attitudes as deriv¬ 
ed from the requirements of individual 
gainful activities. 

(c) Appropriate training content derived from 
the ‘know-how’ requirements of individual’s 
gainful activities, including appropriate 
technology relevant to the setting. 
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(d) Instructional methodology appropriate to 

the learning characteristics. 

(e) Instructional materials designed to facilitate 

the learning process in the open held or 
wherever gainful activities are performed. 

7.17 Organisational Requirement : 

Organisational requirements are at two different and 
infracting levels, namely, the programme planning 
and operational designing level and tne delivery level. 
At the first level, the establishment of ‘Unit’ at the 
local level could meet the organisational requirement. 
Since the whole operational structure is intended to 
be client oriented, these functions are most effective 
at the local level. This implies that such kind of unit 
should be located at the geographical focal point 
close to or within the communities and should have a 
functional radius of action. This work can be en¬ 
trusted to local authorities by setting up a special 
cell for urban poor communities in their cities. These 
units, should consist of urban poor and community 
leaders who should formulated guidelines and deli¬ 
very components, in particular settings. 

The local authorities can also formulate entrepreur- 
ship training programme and help youth in urban 
poor communities project formulation and seeking 
loans (something similar to SICOM activities in 
Maharashtra State for entrepreneurs). 

7.18 Social Responsibility of Trade Unions : 

Trade unions can offer a lot of help to the urban 
poor with their tremendous organised power. Basi¬ 
cally, trade unions should be made aware of their 
social responsibilities. The trade unions can promote 
community participation and create income generat¬ 
ing schemes for urban poor. Such an experiment has 
already shown positive results in other developing 
countries in Asia such as Malaysia and Singapore, 
where trade unions have ventured into income gene¬ 
rating areas and provided employment to workers 
who were not their members, at earlier stage. All the 
leading trade unions in our country can look into this 
direction and may cosider creating common forum. 

7.19 Action Concerning Disabled and Establishment 
of Separate Board : 

The purpose of action concerning disabled persons 
is to promote effective measures for prevention of 
disability, rehabilitation and the realisation of the 
goals of development, equality, and ‘full participa¬ 
tion’ of the disabled in social life. This means oppor¬ 
tunities equal to those of the whole _ population 
and an equal sare in the improvement in living condi¬ 
tions resulting from social and economic develop¬ 
ment. In fact, creating a separate Development Board 
for the disabled will be a step in the light direction. 

7.20 Action Relating to Women and Children 

For protecting the rights of women and children 
workers and helping them to perform their role in the 


society, it is necessary to take urgent steps. Women 
will have to be educated to give up their attitude of 
accepting exploitation and be motivated for the 
change. Children on account ot poverty are exposed 
to the abuses of the society and in order to protect 
them from these clutches, it is essential to help to 
become healthy and independent citizens ,nvolve, 
considerable efforts in creating social awareness, 
health and other education, training in income sup¬ 
plementation activities and entrepreneurship, arts and 
crafts, different amenities and infrastructure. Suitable 
recommendations made in the report need to be im¬ 
plemented. Amendments to various laws to protect 
rights of women and ensure enquiry as also to pro¬ 
tect children from various ill effects comprehensive 
legislation will have to be adopted along with provi¬ 
sion of institutional mechanism to accommodate poor 
and destitutes with reasonable good standards. 

7.21 Social Work Orientation for Police Personnel : 

Low enforcing authorities such as police, should 
change their ways and means dealins w tli the urban 
poor. People should look to them as their protectors 
and guides rather than oppressors. Several steps are 
required such as the setting up of a “Social Service 
Cell”, social work orientation training to police per¬ 
sonnel and close rapport between police and com¬ 
munity level workers. 

7.22 Compilation of Data Base : 

One more crucial area of action is to compile a data 
base on the types of workers, ratio of v/ages, and 
welfare conditions, working environment, particularly 
the exploitative situations that the urban poor face. 
Data-Base could be citywisc, presenting all the work 
areas (sectors present in urban areas. Such kind of 
data-base may be useful to provide direction for plan¬ 
ning further strategies. 

7.23 Workability Criteria, Target Orientation and 
Motivational Aspects : 

In all the policies, programmes, projects or efforts, 
the final tests in decision making should be the work¬ 
ability and target orientation. The benefits should ac¬ 
crue only to the target group and the implementing 
machinery should be highly motivated in performing 
their tasks. These tests should be applied initially and 
periodically so that efforts, funds and energies which 
are precious are not wasted. 

7.24 Concluding Remarks : 

It is only to be hoped that this action programme 
will receive due attention. The programme is meant 
for improving the performance of Government and 
Local Government and other Agencies and to pro¬ 
mote economic development with social justice by 
removing certain impediments and does not in anv 
ways suggest a charitable approach but a more self- 
reliant approach with due consideration for equity. 
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ALL INDIA INSTITUTE OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT, BOMBAY 
Sthanikraj Bhawan, C. D. Barfiwala Marg, Andheri (W.), Bombay-400058 

A Study on the Legislative & Institutional Environment Affecting the Urban Poor for National Commission 

on Urbanisation 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE STUDY ON THE LEGISLATIVE AND INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRON¬ 
MENT AFFECTING THE URBAN POOR 

Introductory Remarks: 

The Urban Poverty and rise of informal sector in all major cities and towns in an important phenomena 
today. It has been expressed that legislative and institutional environment is such that nothing much 
can be done to help the urban poor and vulnerable sections of the society. It is necessary to build up a 
Regional Profile of opinions and ideas, thoughts, which can lead to better policies and programmes for the 
benefit of the urban poor. Actions at Government of India level as also at State level and particularly at 
the city level that can be taken up in this context need to be highlighted. Particular provisions of law 
or impediments in the working of various Government agencies especially Role of Banks, Law Enforcement 
Agencies and the voluntary agencies need to be identified. This work will cover literature survey, 
papers prepared by Consultations, and interviews of eminent persons. 
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Suggestions for Interviews 

The name of eminent persons to be selected for the interviews may have to be from very selected 
categories. Particlarly the following may be preferred. Enlightened political workers, eminent 
social workers, who have done the active work for the urban poor, eminent persons who have interest 
in social work particularly the urban poor, eminent educationists and thinkers, bankers with social 
outlook, and person who have worked in the slums and localities of the poor, public officials who 
havedoneactive work in slumsand social welfare organisations, elected representatives in local gover- 
ments, State Legislature or Parliament, and any other eminent person who has interest in this particular 
subject. 

While conducting interviews, an effort should be made to brincout specific points for policy for¬ 
mulation and programmes and clarifications may be sought to obtain more details if only general 
points or ideas are putforth by the persons who arc interviewed. 

The following sets of questions are suggested for the interviews 



ALL INDTA INSTITUTE OF LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT, BOMBAY 
Sthanikraj Bha wan,C.D.BarfiwalaMarg,Andheri(W.),Bombay-400058 

A Study on the Legislative & Institutional Environment Affecting the Urban Poor for National Com¬ 
mission on Urbanisation 

Q.l. What do you think are the existing entitlements of the Urban Poor in our Legal and Institu¬ 
tional framework (various levels and organs of Government including Local Governments and 
Semi Public Bodies) and which of these can’t be availed of by them because of the peculiar 
societal setup that we have today? If possible please list out specific provisions in laws and 
specific programmes which have been launched but whose benefits can’t reach the real target 
groups and some others derive the benefits of those. 


Q.2. Do you think that the Urban Poor and vulnerable sections of the society can be helped to help 
themselves in the present legal and socio economic framework of the society and What specific 
changes in the particular laws, administrative set up and social organisations would you like 
to suggest? 
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Q. 3. Some specific areas of action to help the Urban 
poor that need to be tackled are listed below, 
indicate what kind of help by Public Agencies 
and Organisations of the poor themselves sueh 
as Basti Committees can be offered and How 
resources can be mobilised for this purpose. 
If resources are limited, what should he the 
priorities 


(i) Shelter 


(ii) Access to Safe Water Supply & Sanitation 
Facilities 


(iii) Safety ft Security 


(iv) Health & Medical Aid, Family Welfare 


(v) Nutritious food. Cooking & eating habits. 


(vi) Social (education to counter effects of liquor, 
drugs, gambling, juvenile delinquency etc. 


(vii) Education ft' Training for belter Citizenship. 


(viii) Non Formal Fducation for bettering the 
prospects of Lhosc who were deprived of the 
benefits of formal education. 


(ix) Training for entrepreneurship, Self employ¬ 
ment, access to credit facilities, marketing, 
accounting, repayment of loan etc. 


(x) Changes in Rules, Regulations which may 
be more stringent and coming in the way 
of promoting self employment. 


(xi) Insurance benefits. 



What Specific rule the voluntary agencies have been playing and can play in future for the Urban 
Poor and would you like to suggest any specific policies and programmes to be introduced, 
so that voluntary agencies can become a medium between the Government Agencies and 
the beneficiaries of the progra m m. for the Urban Poor. (Such as. ottering sureties to Ranks, 
I.iasion with Government agencies for illiterate or unskilled persons who are seeking some 
loan or help, licensess.) The eldcis in caste and kin groups coming forward for this put pose- 
through the medium of Voluntary Agencies. Please also indicate lists of Voluntary Agencies 
if already working in this manner if you know any. 


Do you think that directing the employment seeking poor youths to selected Growth Centres 
(1 to 5 lakhs population cities and large towns below 1 lakh population rather than to super 
Metro (Cities) and where the cost of job creation and provision of urban infrastructure could 
be more economical as compared to too big cities could be done by offering incentives. What 
specific actions, such as in icspect of Insurance, promotional efforts for stepping up self emp¬ 
loyment activities by providing guidance in project formulation, loan seeking marketing, 
licensing policies of Local Governments etc. and stepping up apprenticeship programmes in 
selected growth centres, (other than Super Metro Cities) can be suggested? Would you like 
to elaborate on your suggestions? 
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0.6. What specific steps can be taken to deal with the problems of street children who a re not getting 
nutritious food, proper education and healthy living conditions and are a potential target 
of anti-social elements? Whether hostels run jointly by Local Governments and Voluntary 
Agencies with partly vocational training and partly regular education will be helpful and how 
resources can be mobilised for this purpose? 


Q.7. Whether the Urban Community Development Programmes on a larger scale will be of any help 
to the Urban Poor, if so why it is not catching up in India today? Do you think socio-political 
forces may obstruct such programmes and to what extent Municipal Staff even if it is trained, 
will help in fully utilising UCD approach for the benefit of the Urban Poor? 
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Q. 8 . Whether concepts like Land Army or Volunteer Groups can be utilised effectively to take up 
organised jobs such as Petty Contractor Societies, Security Guards for establishments dealing 
with emergency situations, Tree Plantations, Guided Studies of Slum Childien in evenings 
in Municipal Schools, Co-op. Maintenance squads for minor repairs, plumbing, electric wiring 
etc. and What Organisational arrangement and Resource Mobilisation can be made lor this 
purpose? 


q 9 What Organisational form can be evolved for bringing the unorganised casual unskilled laboui 
in cities who assemble at selected spots every day morning in search of some work for their 
day to day living mostly trying to search some manual labour work without any security for 
tomorrow ? How these persons can be helped in opening Bank Accounts for savings from 
little larger earnings on some days which otherwise they tend to squander away and in othei 
ways for improving their living conditions and abilities to earn decent liv ing l 
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Q.10. Can any of the benefits such as tenure for a serviced plot, insurance amount or other benefits 
and part of salary from organised group work given to the Woman in the house rather than 
to the male earner alone, be of any help to the poor households and what legal impediments 
will arise and how those can be dealt with? 



ANNEXURE II 


LIST OF PERSONS AND ORGANISATIONS 


INTERVIEWED FOR 

!. Mr. N. D. Buch, 

Citizens’ Council, 

Ahmedabad- 

2. Dr. II. R. Dasa Gowda, 

Director of College Development Council, 
Bangalore. 

3. Dr. Shivappa, 

Professor, 

University of Bangalore, 

Bangalore. 

4. Dr. D. J. Nanjegowda, 

Asstt. Prof, of Economics, 

University of Bangalore. 

Bangalore. 

5. Shri N. S. Balia], 

Div. Manager, 

Syndicate Bank, 

Belgaum. 

6. Shri S. V. Kulkarni, I.A.S. 

Commissioner, 

Belgaum Mun. Corporation, 

Belgaum. 

7. Shri Ram Apatc, 

Advocate, 

Trade Union Leader, 

Belgaum. 

8. Shri Malojirao Ashlekar. 

Ex. Mayor, 

Corporator, 

Belgaum. 

9. Shri K. R. Upadhaya, 

Manager, 

Corporation Bank, 

Belgaum. 

10. Prof. B. A. Kamatgl, 

B. K. College, 

Belgaum. 

11. Shri B. H. Prabhavalkar. 

Consultant, 

Bombay. 

12. Shri B. M. Date, I.A.S. (Retd), 

Bhopal. 

13. Dr. B. R. Raitikar, 

Bombay. 


THE PROJECT 

14. Dr. S. T. Sawant, 

Director, 

Ambekar Institute for Labour Studies. 
Bombay. 

15. Mr. M. G. Gore, 

Project Director, 

CASP-P1.AN Project, 

Bombay. 

16. Mr. D. S. Soman, I.P.S., 

Director General of Police, 

Maharashtra Slate, 

Bombay. 

17. Dr. Mrs. Shanla Vaidya, 

Director, H.M.S., 

Bombay. 

18. Dr, Mrs. Vidya Ranade, 

Medical Refree, 

E.S.I.C., 

Bombay. 

19. Mrs. Jaya Kannan, 

Social Worker, 

Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay, 
Bombay. 

20. Mrs. Veena Pradhan, 

General Secretary, 

Shrecbithakarni. 

Bombay. 

21. Mr. R. Krishnamurlhy, 

Industrial Management, 

Baroda. 

22. Mr. R. C. Saxcna, 

Journalist, 

Baroda. 

23. Mr. N. Anadlcat, 

Social Worker, 

Baroda. 

24. Dr. Rajaram, 

Educationist. 

Baroda. 

25. Dr. S. S. Merchant, 

Medical Director, 

Baroda. 
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26. Me. E. S. Satam, 

Director, 

Abhyudaya Co-op. Bank Ltu., 

Bombay. 

27. Dr. B. K. Chandrashekhar, M.L.C. 

Prof, of Law, 

Indian Institute of Management, 
Bangalore. 

28. Mr. Bharatkumar Raut, 

Journalist, 

Bombay. 

20. Miss E. D’Souza, 

Chairman INTUC, 

Central Women Workers Committee, 

New Delhi. 

30. Shri Chimanbhai Mehta, 

Secretary, INTUC, 

Ahmedabad. 

31. Mr. Dineshbhai Shah, 

Ex-Minister, 

Finance & Ex-Chairman, 

Planning Commission & Dw. Vikas Bharat, 
Government of India, 

Ahmedabad. 

32. Mr. Ramlal Rooplal, 

Chairman, 

Slum Clearance Board, 

Ahmedabad. 

33. Dr. Pravin Slieth, 

Head Political Science Department, 

Gujarat University, 

Ahmedabad. 

34. Mr. Thakorbhai Desai, 

Advocate & Manager, 

Rohit Group Mills, 

Ahmedabad. 


35 Mr. J. J. Udesinh, 

Planning Officer, 

Dena Bank, 

Ahmedabad. 

36. Dr. Anil Bhatl, 

Director, 

indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad. 

37. Mr. R. B. Terdalkar, 

Senior Inspector, 

Social Services Branch, 

Bombay Police, 

Bombay. 

38. Mr J. M. Aiga), 

Sub Inspector of Police, 

Social Services Branch, 

Bombay Police, 

Bombay. 


Organisations 

(1) R.M.M.S. Bombay. 

(2) INTUC, Bombay, Ahmedabad, New Delhi. 

(3) SEWA, Ahmedabad. 

(4) Strechitakarni, Bombay. 

(5) Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay. 

(6) National Society for Equal Opportunities for 
the Handicapped, Bombay. 

(7) All India Institute of Local Self-Government. 

(8) Citizens’ Council, Ahmedabad. 



ANNEXURE III 


1.1ST OF IN-HOUSE AND GUEST FACULTY AND 
SECRETARIAL ASSISTANCE 


In-House Faculty 

(1) Dr. H. D. Kopardekar. 

(2) Mrs. Sneha A. Palnitkar. 

(3) Mr. Vis'hrani Patil. 

(4) Mr. S. L. Randive. 

(5) Mr. Surcsh Shah. 

(6) Mr. R. S. Chavan. 

(7) Mr. Shivabasappa. 

Guest Faculty 

(1) Mr. D. V. Deshpande. 

(2) Mr. S. M. Y. Sastry. 

(3) Mr. B. H. Prabhavalkar. 

(4) Dr. Mrs. Tndumati Parckh. 


(5) Dr. Mrs. Sudha Kaldate 

(6) Mr. B. N. Datar. 

(7) Mr: V. R. Hoshing. 

(8) Mr. Suhas Phadko. 

Secretarial Assistance 

(1) Mr. S. J. Parte 

(2) Mr. S. N. Patil 

(3) Mr. R. B. Chavan 

(4) Mrs. U. S. Padhye 

(5) Miss M. K. Samant 

(6) Mr. S. S. Bale 

(7) Mr. D. B. Ajgaonkar 

(8) Mr. R. V. Ghagh 
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ANNEXURE IV 


LIST OF RESOURCE PERSONS CONTRIBUTING 
BASE PAPERS 


(1) Dr. Chitra Naik 

(2) Mr. B. N. Datar 

(3) Mr. D. S. Soman, l.P.S. 

(4) Dr. Mrs. Indumati Parekk 

(5) Mrs. Ela Bhatt M.P. 

(6) Dr. A. R. Desai 

(7) Mr. S. M. Y. Sastry 

(8) Dr. Mrs. Sudha Kaldate 

(9) Mrs. Nama Bhatt 

(10) Mr. Suhas Phadke 

(11) Mr. D. V. Despande 

(12) Dr. H. D. Kopardekar 

(13) Dr. Mrs. Vidya Ranade, M.D. 

(14) Mr. V. R. Hoshing 


Indian Institute of Education, 

Pune. 

Advisor, 

Ambekar Institute of Labour Studies, 
Bombay. 

Director General of Police, 

Maharashtra State. 

President, 

Streehitkami, Bombay. 

President, SF.WA, 

Ahmedabad. 

Former Head of the Deptt of Sociology, 
University of Bombay. 

Former, Dy. Commissioner, 

B.M.C. Bombay. 

Head Dept, of Sociology, Marathwada, 
University, Aurangabad. 

Director General, 

NASFOH, Bombay. 

Journalist, Bombay. 

Consultant, Ex-vice-Chairman, 

Housing Board, Bombay. 

Direetor-General, 

All India Institute of Local Self-Govt., 
Bombay. 

Medical Refree, 

Employee State Insurance Corporation, 
Bombay. 

Ex-Housing Minister, 

Govt, of Maharashtra, 

Bombay. 
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ANNEXURE V 


LIST OF RESOURCE PERSONS CONTRIBUTING 
CASE STUDIES 


(1) Mrs. Naraa Bhatt, 

Director-General, 

National Society for Equal Opportunities for 
the Handicapped, 

Bombay. 

(2) Dr. Mrs. Sudha Kaldate, 

Head of Department Sociology, 
Marathwada University, 

Aurangabad. 

(3) Mr. D. V. Deshpande, 

Consultant, 

Bombay. 

(4) Mr. Bharatkumar Rant, 

Journalist, 

Bombay. 

(5) Mr. N. V. Kanetkar, 

Consulting Engineer. 

Pune. 


(6) Mr. Ashok Salvi, 

Director, 

Opportunity & Studies in Self-Development, 
Pune. 

(7) Miss E. D'Souza, 

Chairman INTUC Central Women Workers’ 
Committee, 

New Delhi. 

(8) Mrs. Jaya Kannan, 

Social Worker, 

Bombay. 

(9) Mrs. Sneha Palnitkar, 

Senior Research Officer, 

All India Institute of Local Self Govern¬ 
ment, Bombay. 

( 10) Mrs. Viji Srinivaran, 

Consultant, Labour Research, 

Bombay. 
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ANNEXURE VI 
A NOTE ON 

l'HE DISABLED URBAN POOR—THEIR STATUS 
AND REHABILITATION 


International Year ol Disabled Persons 

United Nations General Assembly, had proclaimed 
1981 as the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
emphasizing that the international community should 
be made aware of the intolerable situation of more 
than 450 million disabled persons in the World. The 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly stated, 
that “The International Year of Disabled Persons” 
should promote the realization of the right of disabled 
persons to participate fully in the social life and 
development of societies in which they live and their 
enjoyment of living conditions equal to those of other 
citizens”. 

World Programme of Action Concerning Disabled 
Persons 


the same scope and with the same urgency to all 
countries, regardless of their development. 

Primarily the responsibility of dealing with the conse¬ 
quence of disability of providing adequate services 
to the disabled rests with the Governments. Non¬ 
governmental organisations can assist governments by 
formulating needs, suggesting suitable solutions and 
providing services complementary to those provided 
by Governments. The General Assembly also directed 
that ‘‘without effective remedial action, the conse¬ 
quences of disability will add obstacles to development. 
Hence it is essential that all nations should include 
in their general development plans immediate measures 
for the prevention of disability, for the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons and for the equalisation of 
opportunities”. 


A programme of action to prevent disablement is a 
logical and essential part of the follow up of Inter¬ 
national Year of Disab’ed Persons. This would ensure 
that the next generation does not suffer from the 
present degree of avoidable disability and would 
constitute the most appropriate effective and lone- 
lasting contribution of mankind. 

Thus the World Programme of Action concerning 
Disabled Persons was adopted by United Nations 
General Assembly and 1983—1992 was proclaimed 
as United Nations Decade of Disabled. The purpose 
of the World Programme of Action concerning Dis¬ 
abled Persons is to promote effective measures for 
nrevention of disability, rehabilitation and the reali¬ 
sation of the goals of “Full Participation" of disabled 
ner^ons in social life and development, and of 
“ecmalitv”. This means opportunities equal to those 
of whole population and an equal share in the im¬ 
provement in living conditions resulting from social 
and economic development should be made available 
to disabled persons. These concepts should apply with 


The Magnitude and the Nature of Problem In Indian 

According to UN estimates, one in every ten is a 
disabled. On that basis the number of handicapped 
persons in India may be around 68 millions. These 
include the orthopacdically handicapped, neurologi- 
cally handicapped, paraplegics, hearing handicapped, 
speech impaired, the mentally handicapped, mentally 
ill, the cancer patients, the leprosy patients. This 
means one eight of World’s disabled population lives 
in Indi‘a. 

The National Sample Survey conducted a comprehen¬ 
sive survey on disabled persons in 1981, the Inter¬ 
national Year of Disabled Persons. This survey covered 
three types of disabilities—visual, communication and 
locomotor. Mental disability was specially excluded 
from the survey. Deaf children in the age group of 
zero to four years were also excluded. 

The distribution of disability, its rural urban and 
sex-wise break-up is given in the following table : 


Type of Disability 
Loco-mote 

Visual 

Hearing ..... 
PbysicaHAtieast one of the above) . 

TOT At S • ■ •__ 

Source : National Sample Survey 1981 


Number of Persons Disobled(ln M bs') 


( Percentage in brockets ) 


Total 

Surat 

Urban 

Mate 

Female 

54. 27 

43.42. 

10.85 

34 93 

19.34 


<SO 00) 

(20.00) 

( (A 36) 

(35 64) 

34 74 

29 OR 

5.66 

14 42 

20.32 


(83 71) 

( 16.29) 

(41.51) 

(58 49) 

30. 19 

24 77 

5 42 

16 54 

13 65 


(82.05) 

07.95) 

.54.79) 

(45 2 1) 

119 39 

96 72 

22 67 

67.96 

51.43 


f 81 OJ) 

(18.99) 

(56 92) 

M3 08) 

238.59 

193 99 

44 60 

133 85 

104 74 
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It will be observed that the prevalence of disability 
is somewhat higher proportionately in rural areas 
than in urban areas and prevalence is higher among 
males 57 per cent than among females- 43 per cent. 

Various studies have estimated almost invariant asso¬ 
ciation between poverty, poor hygiene, low standard 
of living and disability, tor example a greater inci¬ 
dence of disability has been found in the scheduled 
caste and scheduled Iribes. Some investigations also 
show that the incidence of disability was much higher 
in areas with poor hygiene. 

A study undertaken by the National Society for 
Equal Opportunities for Handicapped, India, 
(NAShOH India) in die slums of Delhi has shown 
that 10 per cent of the children located have some 
serious disability and majority of them are out of 
school. NASEOH, India has also taken up a study 
in primary schools in Dblhi, the object of which is 
to find out how many of those children who do not 
do well at school do so because of some impairment. 
The pieliminary finding of this study has shown that 
about 20 per cent of those children reported to be 
failing or not doing well in the school have some 
sensory or intellectual impairment. 

As stated earlier, India undertook a National Sample 
Survev of the prevalence of three major disabilities— 
visual-locomotor and communication in the year 


1981. The Survey indicated that 12 million persons 
in the country are sulleiing from disabilities. The 
population of 12 million disabled persons does not 
include mentally subnormal, spaslics and oilier avoid¬ 
able disauiliies. India witn its meagre resources 
will not be able to rehabilitate all these disabled 
persons. Besides, every year additional of persons 
will become disabled. It is, therefore, essential that 
effective measures be taken to prevent disabilities. 
India is committed to the goal of Health for All by 
2000 A.D. It has adopted primary health care as a 
strategy to achieve this goal. 

Government has given a call to support WHO’s 
expanded immunisation programme to save millions 
of children from falling prey to polimyelitis, measles, 
tetanus, whooping cough, diptheria and tuberculosis. 
Similarly Government has been encouraging inexpen¬ 
sive and simple treatment to prevent and arrest impair¬ 
ment such as hearing, visual and leprosy. 

The majority of disabled from urban areas live in 
slums. Some efforts at the international level for 
the disabled have been taken up considering the 
magnitude of the problem of the disabled in India. 
The conditions of living of the disabled, their socio¬ 
economic status and the problems that w ; ll have 
be faced by 2,000 A.D. especially in the slums, have 
to be analysed and suitable steps in the form of 
policies and programmes and institutional and legal 
provisions will have to be taken up. 



ANNEXURE Vll 

A NOTE ON SUPREME COURT JUDGEMENTS 


Tiiac are two judgements of the Supreme Court, one 
in respect of Pavement Dwellers and the other in 
respect of hawkers which have some bearing on the 
urban poor and their rights. 

In both the cases provisions of the constitution of 
India have been invoked to substantiate claims, the 
tight to live in the case of pavement dwellers and 
the right to carry on any trade or business in the 
case of hawkers. 

In the case of pavement dwellers, the writ petition 
relies on the right to live and the right invoked is 
unuer article 2i which lays down tnac, no person 
snail be deprived of his life except according to 
procedure established by law. Demolition of a hut 
and eviction of a pavement dweller from his place 
ot residence is not of course a direct deprivation of 
life but it is an indirect deprivation since the eric- 
tion will lead in a vicious circle to the deprivation 
of their employment, their livelihood and therefore 
their right to life. “To work means to eat and it 
aiso means to live” (quoted from the judgement in 
BaKseyt vs. Boards of Regents). 

The Judgement Lays Down , The following Points and 
Principles' 

(1) There can be no estopped against the constitu¬ 
tion. The constitution is not only the paramount law 
of the land but it is the source and substtuance of all 
laws. Its provisions are conceived in the public 
interest and are intended to serve public interest. 
The doctrine of estoppel is based on the principle 
that consistency in word and action imports certainty 
and honesty to human affairs. This principle can 
have no application to representations made regarding 
assertion or enforcement of fundamental rights. 

(2) The sweep of right to life conferred by article 
21 is wide and far reaching. It docs not mean 
merely that life cannot be extinguished or taken 
away, for example by the imposition and execution 
of the death sentence except according to procedure 
established by law. An equally important facet of 
that right is the right to livelihood because no person 
can live without the means of living that is the 
means of livelihood. 

(3) Any action taken by a public authority which 
is invested with statutory powers has, therefore, to 
be tested by the application of two standards : fi) 
the action must be within the scope of the authority 
conferred by law and (ii) it must be reasonable. 
If any action, within the scope of authority is found 
to he unreasonable, it must mean the procedure 
established by law under which the action is taken 
is itself unreasonable. The substance of law cannot 
be divorced from the procedure which it prescribes 


for, hew reasonable the law is, depends upon how fair 
is the procedure prescribed by it. 

(4) There is no doubt that the pavement dwellers 
are using pavements and other public properties for 
an unauthorised purpose. But their intention or 
object in doing so is not to “Commit an offence or 
insult or annoy any person” which is the gist of the 
ollcnee criminal trespass under Section 441 of the 
penal code. The encroachments committed by these 
persons are involuntary acts in the sense that those 
acts arc compelled by inevitable circumstances and 
are not guided by any choice. Inferentially it means 
that they cannot be charged with the offence of 
criminal trespass nor can they be deprived of the 
right to be heard and given notice, on the ground 
that oflenders have no ground for being heard or 
notice given. 

(5) More and more such programmes as the employ¬ 
ment guarantee scheme, New Twenty Point Socio- 
Economic Programme, 1982, the AiToridable Low 
Income Shelter Programme in Bombay Metropolitan 
Region and the programme of housing for the econo¬ 
mically weaker sections—must he initiated if the 
theory of equal protection of laws has to take its 
rightful place in the struggle for equality. 

(6) In these matters, the demand is not so much for 
less governmental interference as for positive govern¬ 
mental action to provide equal treatment to neglected 
segments of society. 

(7) What is of crucial importance to the question of 
thinning out the squatters colonies in Metropolitan 
cities is to create new opportunities for employment 
in the rural sector and to spread existing job oppor¬ 
tunities evenly in urban areas. 

(8) Finally, the judges held that no person has the 
right to encroach bv erecting structures or otherwise 
on footpaths, pavements or any other places reserved 
or earmarked for a public purpose e.g. a garden 
and playground. 

But those who were given identity cards in 1976, 
should be given alternative pitches (at some places 
considered by Government reasonable but not fur¬ 
ther away in terms of distance). 

(9) Slums which have been improved and which 
have been in occupation for a long period, say 20 
years, shall not be removed unless tire land is required 
for a public purpose in which case alternative sites 
for shelter shall be provided for them. 
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Salient Points and principle v which we can Deduce 
pom this Judgement regarding Hawkers 

(1) There is no substance in the challenge that 
some Constitutional provision have been violated by 
some provisions of Bombay Municipal Corporation 
Act. 

'The right conferred by Article 19 (i) (g) of the 
Constitution to carry on ar.y trade or business is sub¬ 
ject to the provision of clause (b) of the Article 
which provide that nothing in sub-clause (g) of 
Article ;9(i) shall affect the operation of any exist¬ 
ing law in so far as it imposes or prevents the State 
from making any law imposing, in the interests of 
general public, reasonable restriction on the exercise 
of the right conferred by the said sub-clause. No 
one has any right to do his or her trade or business 
so as to cause nuisance annoyance or inconvenience 
to other members of the public. 

(2) Ti e Corporation had proposed to create hawker 
zones or specify areas where hawking is prohibited 
and issue licences for hawking subject to the follow¬ 
ing eight conditions :— 

(.0 They should do their hawking business 
only on an area of 1 X 1 mts. On the foot 
path wherever it exists or on the extreme 
sides of the carriage way, in such a manner 
that the vehicular and pedestrian traffic is 
not obstructed and access to shops and 
residents is not blocked. 

(ii) They should not put up any stall or place 
any table, stand or such other thing or 
erect any type of structure whatsoever on 
the pitch they are conducting their hawking 
business nor should they hawk on hand 
carts. They should also not put up any 
cloth, plastic sheet, ehadder, tarpaulin, 
etc., as shelter. 

(iff) They should not hawk within 100 metres 
from any place of worship, holy shrine, 
educational institution and general hospital 
and within periphery of 150 metres from 
any municipal or other market. 

(iv) They should not create any noise for 
attracting public or customers. 

(v) They should not hawk any cooked food arti¬ 

cles, cut fruits, etc. 

(vi) They should do their hawking business only 
between 7 A.M. and 9 P.M. on the day 
on which the piescribed daily fee is 
recovered. 

(vii) They should extend full co-operation to 
municipal conservancy staff for cleaning the 
streets and foot paths, etc. 

(viii) Recovery of prescribed daily fee shall not 
bestow on them any right what so ever 
over the space used for hawking. 

The Supreme Court considered the conditions to 
test whether they are reasonable or not. They found 
that 6 conditions viz. i, ii, iff, iv, vii and viii were 
wholly reasonable. Condition ‘it’ required some 


modifications to allow the hawkers to ‘ project their 
wares” without causing obstruction. They would be 
entitled to "cover” their goods. Condition V 
required modification in that many people in Bombay 
have to purchase their food requirements from 
hawkers. Hence, hawking food and fruit also should 
be permissible. However, if what is hawked is un¬ 
wholesome, action could be taken by the health 
department under provision of Food Adulteration 
Ac.. 

Finally, hawking lime should bu stretched by an hour 

i.e. upto 10 P.M. instead of 9.00 P.M. in the night. 

(3) Hawkers have the right to do their business 
subject to reasonable restrictions in the interests of 
general public. 

Summing up both the judgements it may be considered 
that the following principlesjrights have ben enuncia¬ 
ted in respect of the urban poor— 

1. Neither pavement dwelling (inferentically, 
unauthorised occupation of land for creating 
shelter) nor hawking (for which a licence 
had not been obtained) is a criminal offence. 
There is no criminal intention behind these 
acts. It js necessity which drives them to 
indulge in these acts. 

2. Right to live embraces within itself the right 
for employment and earning a livelihood. 

3. Public authorities must devise a number of 
schemes and programmes for helping the 
urban poor so that the theory of equal 
protection of laws is implemented. The 
programme will have to be considered as 
part of the “struggle for equality”. 

4. The demand in respect of the urban poor 
is not so for “less governmental interfer¬ 
ence”. There should be more positive 
governmental action to provide equal treat¬ 
ment to neglected segments of society. 

5. Government or public authorities must 
create employment opportunities in the 
rural sector and also spread existing job 
opportunities evenly in urban areas. 

6. Slums which have been censused, impro¬ 
ved or those which have been in occupa¬ 
tion for long “shall not be removed” unless 
the land is required for a public purpose 
in which case alternative sites for shelter 
shall be provided for them. 

7. Since pavements and projected roads are 
for a public use, dwellings thereon can be 
removed. While there is no pre-condition 
for removal that alternative sites must be 
given, those who have been given “cards” 
numbered should in equity be given alter¬ 
native sites. 

8. Subject to reasonable restrictions hawking 
can be permitted. The rights of public 
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have to be balanced with the rights of 
private individual to carry on a trade. The 
creation of hawker zones and prohibition 
of hawking at particular places will be 
per se a reasonable restriction. However 
in particular cases and conditions courts 
can investigate and if necessary modify. 

9. Arising out of all these, the following 


ositive actions for public authorities can 
e inferred :—• 

(a) provision of avenues for gainful economic 
activities, including permissions for haw¬ 
king ; 

(b) provision of affordable shelter including 
the services to sustain it; 

(c) Translating the concept of equal oppor¬ 

tunities for all to implement program¬ 
mes for the poorer classes. 
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